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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

It is too early in the day to depict the history of 
the eventful days before and after the 15th of August, 
1947, One can, however, say with certainty that the 
speeches which Gandhiji gave to his prayer audiences 
will form one of its immortal chapters. These out- 
pourings from the heart of this Man of Prayer made 
history during those days. Gandhiji has himself said 
in one of them that they were “ to be regarded and 
listened to as an integral part of the prayer ” (page 
298). 

The speeches naturally fall into, at least three 
distinct parts : those delivered during the Noakhali 
Tour, those at Calcutta, and the last at Delhi. In this 
small volume are collected those delivered in Delhi. 
We intend to collect the others in separate volumes 
as early as possible. 

The present collection may aptly be described as 
his last message to Eree India. May his spirit be with 
us in our efforts to make the India of his dream a 
living reality. 

Ahmedabad, 20-3-’48 



FOREWORD 


This volume of about 400 pages contains Mahatma 
Gandhi’s post-prayer speeches during the last four and 
a half months of his life. As the name suggests, it is 
really a diary of his stay in Delhi from the 10th oi 
September ’47 to the 30th of January ’48. As is well- 
known, Mahatma Gandhi was very much distressed b;^ 
the happenings that had cost so many lives, so muct 
property and much else of so much moral and spiritual 
value which makes life worth living. In these page: 
one can read the anguish which he felt and the super 
human effort which he was making to restore and re 
establish hum^n standards of life and conduct amongs 
us. As is usual with his writings and speeches, he cover 
a vast field in these pages. But the most striking anc 
significant utterances relate to the establishment o 
peace and concord among different sections of th( 
people, particularly the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs 
It is a sad commentary on our life and work tha 
instead of achieving the object which he had in view h 
had to lose his life. That he had lost interest in living 
if he could not bring about communal unity, is apparen 
in these pages and one can see an undercurrent c 
pessimism which was a precursor of the tragedy whic' 
overtook the country on the 30th of January Iasi 
Truth and ahimsa work in many inscrutable ways an 
it may be that the miracle which was not perforrae 
by Mahatmaji during his lifetime may now be pe 
formed by him by his death. These pages are like 
to contribute to the re-establishment of that peace ar 
concord for which he worked and died. 

17-3-’48 Rajendra Prasa: 
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1 

10 - 9-’47 

CITY OF THE DEAD 

Though the audience owing to the curfew was small, 
Gandhiji spoke for the whole of Delhi. He said that 
when he reached Shahadra he found Sardar Patel, 
Rajkumari and others to receive him. But he missed 
the usual smile on the Sardar ’s lips and his apt jokes. 
The police and the public whom he met on alighting 
from the train reflected the gloom he noticed around 
him. Had jovial Delhi suddenly become a city of the 
dead? Another surprise was in store for him. He was 
taken not to the Bhangi Colony where he delighted 
to stay, but to the palatial Birla House. Though the 
cause of it hurt him, he was glad to find himself in the 
house where he had often stayed before. Whether he 
stayed among the Valmiki brethren or in the Birla House, 
he was the guest of Birla Brothers. Their men looked 
after him in the Bhangi Colony with single-minded 
devotion. The cause of the change was not the Sardar. 
He could never be guilty of weakness so as to fear for 
his safety in the Valmiki Colony. It was his delight to 
live in the midst of the bhangis, though through the 
New Delhi Committee’s fault he could not live actually 
in the houses in which the bhangis were packed like 
sardines. 

THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 

The cause of the change this time was the fact 
that the premises he occupied were being used for the 
refugees whose need was infinitely greater than his. 
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Was it not to their shame as a nation that there should 
be any refugee problem at all? Ouaid-i-Azam Jinnah, 
Liaquatsaheb and other Pakistan leaders had proclaimed 
in common with Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel that 
the minorities would be treated in the respective do- 
minions with the same consideration as the majorities. 
Was this said by each to tickle the world with sweet 
words or was it meant to show to the world that we 
meant what we had said and that we would die in the 
attempt to redeem the word ? • If so, he asked why were 
the Hindus and Sikhs and the proud Amils and Bhai- 
bunds driven to leave Pakistan which was their home? 
What had happened in Quetta, Nawabshah and Karachi ? 
The tales that one heard and read from Western Pakistmi 
were heart-breaking. It w^ould not do for either party 
to plead helplessness and say that it was all the work 
of goondas. Each dominion was bound to take full res- 
ponsibility for the acts of those who were living in cither 
dominion. ‘‘Theirs was not to reason why, theirs was 
but to do and die.” No longer did they work willy nilly 
under the crushing weight of imperialism. But it could 
never mean that there was now to be no rule of la\\' if 
they were to face the world squarely in the face. Were 
the Union ministers to declare their bankruptcy and 
shamelessly own to the world that the people of Dt^lhi 
or the refugees would not cheerfully and voluntarily 
obey the rule of law? He would like the ministers to 
break in the attempt to wean the people from their 
madness rather than bend. The speaker’s voice was 
very low throughout but he went on to give an account 
of his tour through Delhi which looked like a city of the 
dead. He incidentally mentioned that even in the house 
he lived in, there was neither fruit nor vegetables to be had. 
Was it not a shame that no vegetables were to be had 
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in Subzimandi because some Muslims had opened fire 
with a machine-gun and otherwise? In his wanderings 
he heard complaints that the refugees were without 
rations. What was issued was not worth eating. If the 
fault was of the administration, it was equally of the 
refugees who had paralysed even necessary activities. 
Why did they not realize that they harmed themselves ? 
If they trusted the Government to secure redress for all 
their legitimate grievances and acted as law-abiding 
citizens, he knew, as they should know, that most of 
their difficulties would be over. 

He paid a visit to the Meo Refugee Gamp near 
the Humayun Tomb. They said that they were driven 
out from Alwar and Bharatpur States. He was told 
that they had no food save what was sent to them by 
Muslim friends. He knew that the Meos were easily 
excitable and could cause trouble. The remedy was 
certainly not to pack them off to Pakistan unless they 
wanted to go there, but to treat them as fellow human 
beings demanding treatment for their weaknesses like 
any other disease. 

He then went to the Jamia Millia in whose shaping 
he had played a vital part. Dr. Zakir Hussain was his 
dear friend. The Doctor described his experiences 
certainly in sorrow but without bitterness. Just a short 
time ago he had to go to Jullunder. He would have 
been done to death by angry Sikhs for the crime of 
being a Muslim but for the timely aid of a Sikh Captain 
and a Hindu railway employee. He gratefully related 
this experience. Imagine the fact that this national 
institution where several Hindus had studied was in 
fear of receiving attention from angered refugees and 
their abettors. He saw over 100 refugees accommodated 
somehow in the Jamia premises. He hung his head in 
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shame as he heard the sorry recital of the refugees’ 
difficulties. He then went to the Diwan Hall Refugee 
Gamp5 the Wavell Canteen Camp and King’s Way. He 
met there Sikh and Hindu refugees. They could not 
quite forget his past services to the Punjab. But some 
pardonably angry faces were in all these camps. He 
was accused of hardness of heart towards the Hindus. 
He had not suffered as they had. He had not lost his 
dear ones as they had, nor had he, like them, been 
rendered homeless and penniless. How could he console 
them by saying that he had stayed in Delhi to do 
what he could in assisting to make the Capital of India 
return to normality? He could not bring back the dead 
ones. But death was a blessing bestowed by the Grecaor 
on all life, human and sub-human. The difference lay 
in the time and the manner. Right conduct was the only 
right way of life which made it bearable and even lovely. 

A TRUE SIKH 

A Sikh friend had seen him during the day. He 
said that though he was born a Sikh, he could not claim 
to be one in the light of the Granih Sakeb. The speaker 
asked him whether he knew any such claimant. The 
friend could not think of any. Then Gandhiji qui(‘tly 
put in his claim. He claimed to be attempting to live 
as a Sikh in terms of the Granth Sakeb, Time was when 
in the Nankana Saheb he was accepted as a true friend 
of the Sikhs. Guru Nanak made no distinction between 
a Mushm and a Hindu. For him the whole humanity 
was one. Such was his (Gandhiji’s) Sanatan Hindu 
Dharma. As such he claimed also to be a Muslim. He 
recited the great Muslim prayer on the oneness of’ God 
and His all-protecting power day and night, 
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He asked all the refugees to live truly, fearlessly 
and at the same time without malice or hatred towards 
anybody. Let them not throw away the golden apple 
of dearly-won freedom by hasty and thoughtless action 
in the moment of anger. 


2 

NEWS FROM N.W.F.P. 


I2-9-’47 


Gandhiji began his prayer address this evening 
by expressing his infinite sorrow at the disturbing news 
that was coming through from the Frontier Province. 
He knew that Province well. For weeks he had toured 
there and lived under the roof of the Khan brothers in 
perfect safety. It pained him beyond measure, therefore, 
to have been shown a telegram during the day from 
Shri Girdhari Lai Puri, an ex-minister, saying that he 
and his wife, both good workers, should be rescued 
at once. Such news made him hang his head in shame 
and it was up to the Government today in power and 
the QjJaid-i-Azam to see to it that all the Hindus and 
Sikhs were as safe there as the Muslims. 


ANGER IS SHORT MADNESS 

While deploring the sad happenings in the N.W. 
F.P., however, Gandhiji impressed on the audience 
that anger was not going to lead them anywhere. Anger 
bred revenge and the spirit of revenge was today respon- 
sible for all the horrible happenings there and elsewhere. 
What good will it do the Muslims to avenge the hap- 
penings in Delhi or for the Sikhs and the Hindus to 
avenge cruelties on their co-religionists in the Frontier 
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and West Punjab? If a man or a group of men went 
mad, should everyone follow suit? Gandhiji warned 
the Hindus and Sikhs that by killing and loot and 
arson they were destroying their own religions. He 
claimed to be a student of religion and he knew that 
no religion taught madness. Islam was no exception. 
He implored them all to stop their insane actions at 
once. Let not future generations say that we lost the 
sweet bread of freedom because we could not digest it. 
Remember that unless we stopped this madness the 
name of India will be mud in the eyes of the world. 

FORGET THE PAST 

Gandhiji talked of his visit to the beautiful Juma 
Masjid — second to no mosque in the world. It pained 
hinf to see Muslim men and women there in deep dis- 
tress. He tried to comfort the sufferers by saying that 
death had to come to all. It was no good weeping for 
the dead. It would not bring back the dead. It was 
up to everyone to save the future of this great land. 
Many Muslim friends came to see him daily. He . ad- 
vised them to state their position frankly and fully. He 
was sorry that the lives of Muslims should be in danger 
in Delhi or any part of India. It was a big tragedy. 
Gandhiji implored them to listen to an old man who 
had been through many experiences during his long 
life. He was absolutely convinced that to return evil 
for evil led nowhere. To return good lor good was no 
virtue. The true way was to return good for evil. Many 
Muslim friends would like to help. But it was impossible 
to requisition their active services in Delhi today. 

In soul-stirring words Gandhiji appealed to the 
Sikhs. Hindus and Muslims to forget the past, not to 
dwell on their sufferings but to extend the right hand 
of fellowship to each other and determine to live at 
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peace with each other, Muslims must be proud to 
belong to the Indian Union, they must salute the Tri- 
colour. If they were loyal to their religion no Hindu 
could be their enemy. Similarly, the Hindus and Sikhs 
must welcome peace-loving Muslims in their midst. 
He had been told that the Muslims here were in pos- 
session of arms. They should surrender these at once 
and the Government here should take no action against 
them. The Hindus and Sikhs must do‘ likewise. He had 
also been told that the West Punjab Government was 
arming the Muslims. If this was true, it was wholly 
wrong and would in the long run lead to their own 
destruction. It should cease forthwith. No one any- 
where should have unlicensed arms. 

Gandhiji begged of them all to bring about peace 
quickly in Delhi so that he might be able to proceed 
to both East and West Punjab. He had only one mission 
and his message was the same for everyone. Let it be 
said of them that the inhabitants of Delhi had gone 
mad temporarily but that sanity had now returned. 
Let them allow their Prime Minister and Deputy Prime 
Minister to hold up their heads again. Today they 
were bowed in shame and sorrow. They had a priceless 
heritage. Let them remember that it was a joint one. 
It was their duty to guard it and keep it unsullied. 

RASHTRIYA SWAYAMSEVAK SANGH 

In conclusion Gandhiji referred to his and 
Dr. Dinshaw Mehta’s talk with the Guru of the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh. He (Gandhiji) had been told that 
the hands of this organization too were steeped in blood. 
The Guruji assured him that this was untrue. Their 
organization was enemy to no man. It did not stand 
for the killing of Muslims. All it wanted to do was to 
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protect Hinduism to the best of its ability. It stood 
for peace and he had asked Gandhiji to make his views 
public. 


3 


13-9-’47 


TRUST THE GOVERNMENT 

At the outset Gandhiji referred to the days in 1915 
when he lived under the late Principal Rudra’s roof. 
He was as staunch a Christian as he was a son of India. 
It was he who brought Gandhiji in contact with the 
late Hakimsaheb and Dr. Ansari, both of whom looked 
upon Hindus, Muslims and other Indians with even 
affection and regard. He knew that thousands of poor 
Hindus received free treatment from Hakimsaheb. He 
was without doubt the loved sardar of all Delhi. Were 
these men to be classed as unworthy? It was a matter 
of shame that Dr. Ansari’s daughter Zohra and her 
husband Dr. Shaukatulla Khan should have to abandon 
their home and live in a hotel for fear of the Hindus 
and Sikhs. He was free to confess that he would lose 
all interest in life if the Muslims who had produced 
such men could not live with perfect safety in the Union. 
It was suggested to him that the Muslims were all fifth 
columnists in the Union. He declined to believe in that 
sweeping condemnation. There were -four and a half 
crores of Muslims in the Union. If they were all so bad, 
they would dig the grave of Islam. The Qiiaid-i-Azam 
had asked the Muslims of the Union to be loyal to it. 
Let people trust their Government to deal with traitors. 
They must not take the law into their own hands. 
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GOD IS THE REFUGE OF ALL 


Gandhiji then reported to the prayer audience 
that he was able to visit only one refugee camp and 
that in the Old Fort. It contained many Muslim refugees. 
As his car passed through the crowd, many more re- 
fugees seemed to be coming. Though the crowd was 
large and the Commandant was absent, Gandhiji in- 
sisted on saying a few words of cheer to the refugees. 
The Muslim workers requested the crowd to sit down 
and give a patient hearing to the speaker. They sat 
down and only those on the fringe kept standing. There 
was anger in their looks. The Muslim volunteers reasoned 
those into silence who were insistent on ejaculations. 
He had not much to say. He rested on Diwan Chaman- 
laTs shoulders and asked him to repeat in his loud 
voice the few sentences he pronounced in his, feeble 
voice. He urged them to be calm and shed anger. He 
said that God was the refuge of all, not man, however 
highly placed he may be. God would make right what 
man spoiled. On his part he promised ]\ot to rest till 
peace again ruled Delhi as it did before many men 
of both the communities had gone mad. 

DUTY OF THE TWO DOMINIONS 

During day he had seen many Muslim and Hindu 
friends. It was the same sad tale of woes whether recited 
by Hindu sufferers or Muslim. It was a shame for both. 
He claimed to be the equal servant of all. He wished 
they could unitedly make^ up their minds that transfer 
of population was a fatal snare. It meant nothing but 
greater misery. The solution lay in both living in peace 
and friendship in their own original homes. It would be 
madness to make the present estrangement into perma- 
nent enmity. It was the bounden duty of each Dominion 
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to guarantee full protection to their minorities. Let the 
two thrash the question out among themselves or^ if 
need be^ fight it out and make of themselves the laugh- 
ing stock of the world. 

Gandhiji missed, therefore, in the Quaid-i-Azam’s 
fervent appeal for funds for the Muslim evacuees from 
the Union, any reference to the misdeeds of the Muslims 
in Pakistan. He pleaded for a frank and bold acknowledg- 
ment by the respective Governments of the misdeeds 
of their majority communities. 

ASAF ALI SAHEB 

Lastly, Gandhiji wished to refer to a vague insi- 
nuation against Asaf Ali Saheb, their Ambassador in 
America. He had been a Congressman ever since he had 
known him. He was a friend of the late Hakimsaheb 
and Dr. Ansari, as he is of the Maulanasaheb, who was 
Congress President for many years and had always 
been known as a staunch nationalist. He knew that 
Asafsaheb was not recalled from America, but that he had 
come to consult the Prime Minister on many important 
questions. It was a matter of shame that such Muslims 
should not feel at ease with every Hindu and Sikh. It 
was wrong that a single Muslim should feel unsafe in 
Delhi, his Capital. 
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14 - 9-’47 

OUR DEGRADATION 

Gandhiji said that he went to two Muslim refugees’ 
camps in Idgah and opposite. No Muslim bore an angry 
look. They seemed to be poor. There was a very old man 
who was mere skin and bone. Every rib was to be seen. 
He was stabbed in several places. By his side was a woman 
equally injured. Though not so old, she was in a dilapi- 
dated condition. He hung his head in shame when he 
saw them. For him all men and women were the same, 
no matter what religion they professed. 

SANITATION OF REFUGEE CAMPS 

Then he observed the insanitation of the camps. 
They were filthy beyond description. In the Idgah the 
tank was dry. He did not inquire where the refugees 
could get their water from. The inmates performed 
natural functions anyhow. If he was the camp comman- 
dant and the military and the police were under him, 
be would take up the shovel and the pickaxe himself 
ind ask the help of the military and the police to do 
likewise and then ask the refugees to follow suit so that 
the camps would be in a perfectly sanitary condition. 
As it was, the ground itself was a rubbish heap on which 
no human being should be asked to live before it was 
thoroughly cleaned out. It required no money, it required 
a little forethought and the possession of a sanitary sense 
which would refuse to tolerate insanitation. The Hindu 
camps were no better on this score. Insanitation was a 
national defect or better still, a vice of which as a free 
nation, the sooner they got rid, the better it was for them. 
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DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENTS AND THE PEOPLE 

From these camps his thoughts turned to the cause 
of this dislocation on a scale which arrested the pro- 
gress of the nation. Why were so many Hindus and 
Sikhs coming away from the Western Pakistan provinces? 
Was it a crime to be a Hindu or a Sikh? Or were they 
coming away out of sheer cussedness ? Or was it a punish- 
ment for what their confreres had done in the East? 
Then he thought of the Union. Why were the Muslims 
of Delhi frightened into leaving their homes? Had both 
the Governments broken down? Why did the populace 
ignore its Government? The Muslims had unlicensed 
arms. There was the Government to see to it that those 
arms were taken away from the unlawful possessors. 
If they were incompetent, they were to give place to 
better men. The Government was what they, the people, 
made it. It was wholly wrong and undemocratic for 
individuals to take the law into their own hands. This 
lawlessness boded no good for India whether it was 
rampant in Pakistan or the Union. He was in Delhi to 
^do or die’. He had no desire to witness the mad fratricide, 
this national suicide, their betrayal of their own Govern- 
ment. May God help them to regain their lost sanity! 
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15 - 9-’47 

HEART SEARCHING 

During the night as I heard what should have been 
the soothing sound of gentle life-giving rain, my mind 
went out to the thousands of refugees lying about in the 
open camps in Delhi. I was sleeping snugly in a verandah 
protecting me on all sides.' But for the cruel hand of man 
against his brother, these thousands of men, women and 
children would not be shelterless and in many cases 
foodless. In some places they could not but be in knee- 
deep water. Was it all inevitable? The answer from 
within was an emphatic No. Was this the first fruit of 
freedom, just a month old baby? These thoughts have 
haunted me throughout these last twenty hours. My 
silence has been a blessing. It has made me enquire within. 
Have the citizens of Delhi gone mad? Have they no 
humanity left in them? Have love oT the country and its 
freedom no appeal for them? I must be pardoned 
for putting the first blame on the Hindus and Sikhs. 
Could they not be men enough to stem the tide of hatred ? 
I would urge the Muslims of Delhi to shed all fear, trust 
God and discover all the arms in their possession which 
the Hindus and Sikhs fear they have. Not that the former 
too do not have any. The question is one of degree. 
Either the minority rely upon God and His creature 
man to do the right thing or rely upon their fire arms to 
defend themselves against those whom they must not trust. 

TRUST YOUR GOVERNMENT 

My advice is precise and firm. Its soundness is 
manifest. Trust your Government to defend every citizen 
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against wrong-doers, however well-armed they may be. 
Further, trust it to demand and get damages for every 
member of the minority wrongfuil)^ dispossessed. All 
that neither Government can do is to resurrect the dead. 
The people of Delhi will make it diificult to demand 
justice from the Pakistan Government. Those -who seek 
justice must do justice, must have clean hands. Let the 
Hindus and Sikhs take the right step and invite the 
Muslims who have been driven out of their homes to 
return. If they can take this courageous step worthy 
from every point of view, they immediately reduce the 
refugee problem to its simplest terms. They will comnrand 
recognition from Pakistan, nay from the whole world. 
They will save Delhi and India from disgrace and ruin. 
For me, transfer of millions of Hindus and Sikhs and 
Muslims is unthinkable. It is wrong. The wrong of Pakis- 
tan will be undone by the right of a resolute non-transl'er 
of population. I hope I shall have the courage to stand 
by it, even though mine may be a solitary voice in its 
favour. 
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17-r'-'47 

NO IMPOSING 

There was a very big gathering of workmen of 
the Delhi Cloth Mills and others from outside in the 
spacious courtyard of the Lines. Gandhiji had gone 
there at the instance of the workmen who used to supply 
volunteers whenever he stayed at the Valmiki Colony. 
On reaching the place at 6-30 p. m. Gandhiji tried to 
speak through the loud-speaker, but there being some 
defect in the instrument, another instrument was tried. 
It gave some work but not so as- to be heard to the 
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farthest end of the meeting. But a Punjabi friend offered 
to repeat with his loud voice word for word what Gan- 
dhiji spoke. The contrivance worked. Gandhiji said that 
after his experience of the last evening, he had decided 
not to offer public prayer unless the whole audience 
without exception wished to have the prayer. He had 
never imposed anything on any one, much less could he 
impose such a highly spiritual thing as prayer. The 
response must be from the heart. There could be no 
question of pleasing him. His prayer meetings had cer- 
tainly become popular and lakhs of people seemed to 
have gained therefrom. But in these times of tension he 
could understand the resentment of the sufferers. Only 
no one should expect him to omit that part of the prayer, 
which to him seemed objectionable. It had to be accepted 
heartily as it was or rejected. For him recitation from the 
Quran was an integral part of the prayer. 

CURB ANGER 

Turning to the burning question of the day Gan- 
dhiji said that he was prepared to understand their 
resentment and the consequent impatience. But if they 
deserved their independence, they would learn to subdue 
their resentment and trust their Government to do the 
best. He was presenting to them not his own way of 
non-violence, much as he would like to. But he knew 
that he was out of court today. He suggested to them 
the adoption of the path that all democratic nations 
had adopted. In a democracy the individual will was 
governed and limited by the social will which was the 
State, which was governed by and for democracy. If 
every individual took the law into his own hands there 
was no State, it became anarchy, i.e. absence of social 
law or State. That way lay destruction of liberty. 
Therefore, they should subdue their anger and let the 
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State secure justice. In his opinion, if they permitted the 
State to do its duty, he had no doubt that every Hindu 
and every Sikh refugee would return to his home with 
honour and dignity. He was free to admit that they had 
suffered much in Pakistan, many homes had become 
desolate, lives had been lost, girls had been abducted, 
there had been forcible conversions. If they had self- 
control and did not allow their anger to get the better of 
their reason, girls would be returned, forcible conversions 
would be null and void and their properties returned 
to them. But this could not be done if they interfered 
with the even course of justice and thus spoiled their 
own case. They could not expect these things if they 
expected that their Muslim brothers and sisters should 
be driven out of India. He regarded any such thing 
as a monstrous proposition. They could not have the 
cake and eat it. Moreover, whilst it was true that the 
minorities, i.e. the Hindu and Sikhs were badly treated 
in Pakistan, it was equally true that the East Punjab 
had also treated its minority, the Muslims, likewise. 
Guilt could not be weighed in golden scales. He had no 
data to measure the guilt on either side. It was surely 
sufficient to know that both the sides were guilty. The 
universal way to have proper adjustment was for both 
the States to make a frank and full confession of guilt on 
either side and come to terms, failing agreement to re- 
sort to arbitration in the usual manner. The other and 
rude way was that of war. The thought repelled him. 
But there was no escape from it if there was neither 
agreement nor arbitration. Meanwhile, he hoped that 
wiser counsels would prevail and the Muslims, who had 
not of their own free will chosen to migrate to Pakistan, 
should be asked by the neighbours to return to their 
homes with a perfect feeling of safety. This could not 
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come about with the aid of the military. It could be done 
by return to sanity by the people concerned. He had 
made his final choice. He had no desire to live to see 
the ruin of India through fratricide. His incessant prayer 
was that God would remove him before any such cala- 
mity descended upon their fair land. And he asked the 
audience to join in the prayer. 

LABOUR’S ROLE 

In the end Gandhiji congratulated the working 
class on the Hindus and the Muslims working together. 
If they were working in perfect union, they had set a 
noble example. Workmen should have no communalism 
among them. Had he not said that if they knew their 
power and used it wisely and constructively, they would 
become the real rulers and the employers would be 
their trustees and friends in need and deed ? This happy 
state of things would come only when they knew that 
labour was more real capital than the capital in the 
shape of gold and silver which labour extracted from 
the bowels of the earth. 
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18 - 9-’47 

PRAYER INDIVISIBLE 

After his return from Daryaganj, Gandhiji proceeded 
to the small prayer gathering in the Birla House com- 
pound. He told them that if there was a single individual 
who objected to the recitation from the Quran, he would 
not hold his prayer in public. The object of the prayer 
was not to hurt anyone’s feelings. At the same time he 
could not omit any part of the prayers which he had 
selected after careful thought and consideration. He 
asked them to indipate by raising their hands whether 
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they wanted him to hold the prayers or not. Not a single 
hand was raised against. Therefore, the prayer was 
held as usual with this change that recitation from 
the Quran came at the beginning of the prayers instead 
of towards the end. 

GAJENDRA MOKSHA 

After the prayers Gandhiji addressed the gathering 
saying that prayer was the food of the soul as bread 
was of the body and he was glad to note that they under- 
stood its importance. 

Commenting on the bhajauy Gajendra Moksha, he 
said that for them the object to be saved was India from 
the clutches of barbarism. The task could be performed 
only by God’s grace. 

PUNJAB AFTER DELHI 

Gandhiji told them of his meeting with the Muslim 
friends at Daryaganj. He could not rest in pcatn* till 
every Muslim and Hindu and Sikh in India and Pakistan 
was not rehabilitated in his own home. What \vas to 
become of the Juma Masjid, the biggest mosque in 
India or of the Nankana Saheb or Punja Sahel) if no 
Muslim could live in Delhi or India and no Sikh livexl in 
Pakistan? Were these sacred places to be turned to oilier 
purposes? Never. (Other forcible illustrations arc omit- 
ted to save space.) 

Gandhiji said that he was proceeding to the Punjab 
in order to make the Muslims undo the wrong that 
they were said to have perpetrated there. But he could 
not hope for success unless he could secure justice for 
the Muslims in Delhi. They had lived in Delhi for genera- 
tions. If the Hindus and Muslims of Delhi would begin 
to live as brothers once again, he would proceed to the 
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Punjab and or die” in Pakistan. The condition for 
success was that those in the Union should keep 
their hands clean. Hinduism was like an ocean. The 
ocean never became unclean. The same should be true 
of the Union. It was natural for the Hindus and Sikhs 
to feel resentment at what they had suffered. But they 
should leave it to their Government to secure justice 
for them. 

DUTY OF THE MILITARY AND THE POLICE 

Partisan behaviour was attributed to the military 
and the police. It was sad if it was true. If the custo- 
dians of law and order were to become partial and 
participants in crime, how could law and order be main- 
tained? He appealed to the military and the jpolice 
to be above prejudice and corruption. They were to 
be faithful servants of the people irrespective of caste 
and creed. 
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19-9-’47 

AVOID EXAGGERATION 

Gandhiji went out at 5 p.m. and visited the Hindu 
pocket in Kucha Tarachand surrounded on all sides by 
Muslims, as the spokesman said before a crowded meeting 
of the Hindus. He recited in highly exaggerated language 
the woes of the Hindus and ended by saying that the 
whole of the locality should be denuded of all the Mus- 
lims who were mostly Leaguers and who had carried 
on a wild agitation against the Hindus. He maintained 
that the Hindus should do exactly as the Muslims in 
Pakistan were reported to be doing. 
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BE BRAVE AND FEARLESS 

Gandhiji in reply said that he could not associate 
himself with the contention that India should drive out 
all its Muslim population to Pakistan as the Muslims 
of Pakistan were driving out all non-Muslims. Gan- 
dhiji said that two wrongs could not make one right. 
He^ therefore, invited the audience to listen to his advice 
and act bravely and fearlessly and be proud to live in 
the midst of a large Muslim population. He then went 
to the Anathalaya in Pataudi House and advised the 
responsible parties to bring back the orphans who had 
been removed out of fright. He was told that there was a 
shower of bullets from the adjoining Muslim houses 
killing one child and wounding another. This was about 
the 7th of September. Maulana Ahmad Said and 
other Muslim friends who were accompanying him 
said that the neighbouring Muslims would see to it that 
no harm befell the inmates. The next place was near the 
house of Shri Bhargava who was the sole Hindu living 
in the midst of Muslims. It was packed with Muslims. 
Gandhiji hoped that the Mushms would fulfil his dream 
as a lad of twelve that the Hindus, Muslims and the 
other Indians would live together as brothers and friends. 
These were the facts brought out by Gandhiji at the 
prayer meeting before the small audience in Birla House 
garden when he asked them to join him in the prayer 
that God would fulfil that dream or take him away and 
save him from witnessing the awful tragedy of one part 
of India being inhabited by the Muslims only and 
the other part by the Hindus. 
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20 - 9-’47 

GOD REMOVES FEAR 

No one having objected to the recitation of the 
verses from the Quran Sharif, prayers proceeded as usual 
this evening. 

Gandhiji referred to the hymn that had been sung. 
In it the composer said that God removed all fear from 
the hearts of those who had faith in Him. 

Today, the Hindus and Sikhs were frightening 
the Muslims in Delhi. Those who wished to be free 
from fear themselves should not instil fear into the hearts 
of others. 

Bannu, in the Frontier Province, was a city where 
he had lived in the house of a Muslim friend. Some 
persons from Bannu had come and complained that 
unless they were evacuated soon from there, they might 
all be killed and rujned. The Muslim friend was as 
staunch as ever but he was unable to protect them single- 
handed, try as he might. Other Muslims even from the 
border were coming daily and filling them with dread 
and they asked to be rescued in time. Gandhiji said that 
he had not the power. He would pass on their story to 
Panditji and the Sardar. The friends asked that their 
own military should come to their aid. The speaker, 
however, said to them, as he had so often said before, 
“No one can protect you other than God. No man can 
protect another.” None of them could say whether he 
was going to be alive the next day or even a minute 
after. God alone was, is and ever shall be. Therefore, 
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it was their duty to call upon Him and rely on Him. 
In no case, however, was anyone at any time to return 
evil for evil. 


PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 

Gandhiji went on to say that the fear of the Hindus 
and Sikhs in Pakistan was a very sad reflection on the 
Government there and contrary to the assurance of 
protection given to the minorities by the Quaid-i-Azam 
himself It was the bounden duty of the majority in 
Pakistan, as of the majority in the Union, to protect the 
small minority whose honour and life and property 
were in their hands. 

BROTHERS BECOME ENEMIES ? 

It baffled him as to why those who had lived as 
brothers, those whose blood had mingled in the mas- 
sacre of Jallianwala Bagh, should today be enemies. 
As long as he had breath in his body he would say that 
this should not be. In the agony of his heart he cried 
daily, hourly, to God to bring peace. If peace did not 
come, he would pray to God to take him. 

REFUGEES 

He thought of the poor refugees in Delhi, in both 
East and West Punjab today while it was raining. They 
were roofless and homeless — suffering for whose sins ? 
He had heard that convoys of Hindus and Sikhs were 
pouring in from the West Punjab into the East ~ 57 
miles in length. It made his brain reel to think how 
this could be. Such a happening was unparalleled in 
the history of the world and it made him, as it should 
make all of them, hang their heads in shame. This was 
no time to ask who had done more wrong and wfflo less. 
It was time to put a stop to this madness. 
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MUSLIM LOYALTY ESSENTIAL L 

Some said to him that every Muslim ^h the Indian 
Union was loyal to Pakistan and not to India. He would 
deny the charge. Muslim after Muslim had come and 
said the contrary to him. In any event, the majority 
here need not be frightened of the minority. After all, 
four and a half crores of Muslims in India were spread 
over the length and breadth of the land. The Muslims 
in the villages were harmless and poor, as in Sevagram. 
They had no concern with Pakistan. Why turn them 
out ? As for traitors, if there were any, they could always 
be dealt with by the law. Traitors were always shot, 
as happened in the case even of Mr. Amery’s son, though 
Gandhiji admitted that that was not his law. Others 
said that some Muslim officials were being kept here in 
order to keep all Muslims in India loyal to Pakistan. 
Some said that the Muslims looked upon all the Hindus 
as kaffirs. Learned Muslims had told him that this was 
wholly incorrect. The Hindus were as much followers of 
inspired scriptures as the Muslims, Christians and Jews. 
In any event, he appealed to the Hindus and Sikhs to 
shed all fear of the Muslims from their hearts, to be 
kind to them, to invite them to return and settle in their 
old homes and to guarantee them protection from hurt. 
He was sure that in this way they would get the desired 
response from the Muslims of Pakistan, even from the 
border tribes across the Frontier, This was the way to 
peace and life for India, To drive every Muslim from 
India and to drive every Hindu and Sikh from Pakistan 
would mean war and eternal ruin for the country. If 
such a suicidal policy was followed in both the States, 
it would spell the ruin of Islam and Hinduism in Pakistan 
and the Union. Good alone could beget good. Love 
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bred love. As for revenge, it behoved man to leave the 
evil-doer in God’s hands. He knew no other way. 


10 

21 - 9-’47 

OBJECTOR HONOURED 

As one person in the audience objected to the Al 
Fateha being recited, prayers were not held on the Birla 
House lawn. Gandhiji, however, addressed the audience. 
He said that he was not going to argue with the objector. 
He realized the anger that raged in people’s hearts 
today. The atmosphere was so surcharged that he thought 
it right to respect even one objector, but this by no 
means meant that he gave up God or His \vorship in 
his heart. Prayer demanded a pure atmosphere. One 
thing that everyone should take to heart from such 
objections was that those who w'ere anxious to serve 
must have endless patience and tolerance. One must 
never seek to impose one’s views on others. 

TREE WITHOUT FRUIT tVITHERS 

Gandhiji went on to relate how he had beeir with 
Shrimati Indira Gandhi to a locality where there were 
large numbers of Hindus living next door to a large 
number of Muslims. The Hindus greeted him with 
Mahatma Gandhiki Jai, but they little knew that today 
there could be no victory for him, nor did he wish to 
hve if the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs could not li\'e at 
peace with one another. He was doing his level best 
to drive home the truth that there was strengtii in unity 
and weakness in disunion. Just as a tree that did not 
bear fruit withered, so also would his body be useless if 
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his service could not bear the expected fruit. Whilst 
this wa5 truCj it was equally true that one was bound 
to work without attachment to fruit. Detachment was 
more fruitful than attachment. He was merely exp- 
laining the logic of facts. A body that had outlived its 
usefulness would perish giving place to a new one. The 
soul was imperishable and continued to take on new 
forms for working out its salvation through acts of service. 

STICK TO YOUR HOMES 

Coming to the meeting with the Muslims in that 
area, Gandhiji said that he advised them to stick to 
their homes although they might be molested by their 
Hindu neighbours even unto death. If they had not that 
wisdom, they were free to shift in order to avoid death. 
If they could follow his advice, they would serve both 
Islam and India. Those Hindus and Sikhs who molested 
them would discredit their religions and do irreparable 
harm to India. It was sheer madness to think that four 
crores and a half could be wiped out or banished to 
Pakistan. Some persons had suggested that he (Gandhiji) 
wished to do so. He never had any wish that the Muslim 
refugees should be reinstated through the police and the 
military. What, however, he did hold was that when 
the Hindu and Sikh anger had subsided, they themselves 
would bring back the refugees with honour. He did, 
however, expect the Government to hold the vacated 
houses in good order and in trust for the evacuees. 

WHEN SHOULD GOVERNMENT RESIGN? 

If the Government had not that power, i.e, if the 
people would not let the Government do the right 
thing, he would advise them to resign in favour of 
those who would carry out the mad design to kill out 
or banish all Muslims from India. He had seen such 
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a suggestion seriously made by a newspaper. This was 
an advice to commit national suicide and to uproot 
Hinduism. He wondered if such a newspaper should 
exist in free India. Was liberty of the Press to amount 
to license to poison the public mind ? People who wanted 
such a policy to be pursued should ask for the resigna- 
tion of their Government. The world which, up till now, 
had looked up to India would certainly cease to do 
so. In any event, so long as he had breath in his body, 
he would continue to advise against such utter madness. 
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THE DUTY OF OBJECTORS 

Though I believe that I was wise in having yielded 
to a solitary objector and refrained from holding public 
prayer, it is not improper to examine the incident a 
little more fully. The prayer was public only in the 
sense that no member of the public was debarred from 
attending it. It was on private premises. Propriety 
required that those only should attend who believed 
whole-heartedly in the prayer including verses from the 
Quran, Indeed, the rule should be applicable to prayer 
held even on public grounds. A prayer meeting is not 
a debating assembly. It is possible to conceive prayer 
meetings of many communities on the same plot of 
land. Decency requires that those who are opposed to 
particular prayers would abstain from attending the 
meetings they object to. The reverse would make any 
meeting impossible without disturbance. Freedom of 
worship, even of public speech, would become a farce 
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if interference became the order of the day. In decent 
society the exercise of this elementary right should not 
need the protection of the bayonet. It should command 
universal acceptance. 

HEALTHY TOLERANCE 

I have noticed with great joy at the annual sessions 
of the Congress on its exhibition ground several meetings 
held by religious sects or political parties holding their 
gatherings, expressing divergent and often diametrically 
opposite views without molestation and without any 
assistance from the police. There have been departures 
from this fundamental rule and they have excited 
public condemnation. Where is that spirit of healthy 
toleration gone now? Is it because having gained our 
political freedom, we are testing it by abusing it? Let 
us hope it is only a passing phase in the nation's life. 

Let me not be told, as I have often been, that it 
is all due to the misdeeds of the Muslim League. As- 
suming the truth of the remark, is our toleration made 
of such poor stuff that it must yield under some un- 
common strain? Decency and toleration to be of value 
must be capable of standing the severest strain. If they 
cannot, it will be a sad day for India. Let us not make 
it easy for our critics (we have many) to say that we 
did not deserve liberty. Many arguments come to my 
mind in answer to such critics. But they give poor com- 
fort. It hurts my pride, as a lover of India of the teeming 
millions, that our tolerant and combined culture should 
not be self-evident. 

IF INDIA FAILS 

If India fails, Asia dies. It has been aptly called the 
nursery of many blended cultures and civilizations. 
Let India be and remain the hope of all the exploited 
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races of the earth, whether in Asia, Africa or in any 
part of the world. 

UNLICENSED ARMS 

This brings me to the bugbear of unlicensed, hid- 
den arms. Some have undoubtedly been found. Drib- 
lets have been coming to me voluntarily. Let them 
be unearthed by all means. So far as I know, the haul 
made up-to-date is not much to speak of for Delhi. 
Hidden arms used to be possessed even during the 
British regime. No one worried then. By all means 
explode all the hidden magazines, when you have made 
sure beyond doubt that they are hidden in a particular 
place. Let there be no repetition of much cry and little 
wool. Nor let us apply one code to the British and set 
up another for ourselves when we profess to be politically 
free. Let us not call a dog a bad name in order to beat 
him. After all is said and done, to be worthy of the 
liberty we have won after sixty years of toil, let us 
bravely face all the difficulties that confront us, however 
hard they may be. Facing them squarely will make us 
fitter and nobler. 

THE DUTY OF THE MAJORITY 

Surely, it is cowardly on the part of the majority 
to kill or banish the minority for fear that they will 
all be traitors. Scrupulous regard for the rights of 
minorities well becomes a majority. Disregard of them 
makes of a majority a laughing stock. Robust faith in 
oneself and brave trust of the opponent, so-called or 
real, is the best safeguard. Therefore, I plead with all 
the earnestness at my command that all the Hindus, 
Sikhs and Muslims in Delhi should meet together in 
friendly embrace and set a noble example to the rest 
of India, shall I say, to the world? Delhi should forget 
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what other parts of India have done or are doing. Then 
only will it claim the proud privilege of having broken 
the vicious circle of private revenge and retaliation. 
They belong, if they ever do, to the State, never to the 
citizens as individuals. 
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PUBLIC CONFESSION 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji referred to the 
apology which Shrimati Manu Gandhi and Abha Gandhi 
had read out on the previous day. While they were 
singing the bhajan during the prayers on Sunday even- 
ing, they went out of tune and as a result could not 
suppress their laughter. It hurt him deeply. It showed 
that the girls did not realize the importance of prayer. 
They apologized to Gandhiji afterwards. Apology was 
unnecessary for he had no anger against them. He 
was angry with himself that though the girls were brought 
up under him, he had not impressed them with the 
necessity of losing themselves in God whilst they were 
at prayer. He was somewhat reheved when the girls 
repented. He advised public confession. They gladly 
accepted the advice. For, he believed that public con- 
fession made in sincerity purified the confessor and 
protected him or her against repetition of the wrong. 

GEMS OF WISDOM 

Recalling the objection to the recitation from the 
Quran, he said that they were entitled to resent the 
treatment of the Hindus and Sikhs in Pakistan. But that 
should not make them resent recitation from the Qwran. 
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The Gita, the Quran, the Bible, the Granth Saheb and 
the Z^nd Avasta contained gems of wisdom although the 
followers might belie their teachings. 

y 

THE ART OF DYING BRAVELY 

Turning to the day’s work, Gandhiji said that he 
had seen a deputation of the Hindus and Sikhs from 
Rawalpindi as also from Dera Gazi Khan. The Hindus 
and Sikhs had made Rawalpindi what it was. They 
were all well off there. Today they were refugees with- 
out shelter. It hurt him deeply. Who had made modern 
Lahore as it was if not the Hindus and Sikhs? TJi(‘y 
were exiles from their own lands. Similarly, the Muslims 
had not a little to do with the making of Delhi. Thus 
all communities had worked together to make India 
what it was on the 15th of August last. The speaker 
had no doubt that the Pakistan authorities should 
assure full protection to the remaining Hindus and 
Sikhs in every part of Pakistan. It was equally the dsity 
of the two Governments to demand such protection for 
their minorities. He was told that there were still left 
over 18,000 Hindus and Sikhs in Rawalpindi and 
30,000 in the Wah Camp. He would repeat his ad\'icc 
that they should all be prepared to die to a man rather 
than leave their homes. The art of dying bravely and 
with honour did not need any special training, save 
a living faith in God. Then there would be no abductions 
and no forcible conversions. He knew that they were 
anxious that he should go to the Punjab at the earliest 
moment. He wanted to do so. But if he failed in Delhi, 
it was impossible for him to succeed in Pakistan. For, 
he wanted to go to all the parts and provinces of Pakistan 
under the protection of no escort save God. He would 
go as a friend of the Muslims as of others. His life would 
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be at their disposal. He hoped that he would cheerfully 
die at the hands of anyone who chose to take his life. 
Then he would have done as he advised all to do. 

HOUSES FOR THE REFUGEES 

The refugees had also asked him for houses. He 
told them that there was the land and the canopy of 
the sky above their heads. They should be content with 
such accommodation rather than inhabit the houses 
forcibly vacated by the Muslims. If they would all work^ 
they could within a day put up necessary shelters. What 
was more, they could then assuage the anger of the 
refugees and bring about an atmosphere that would 
enable him to go to the Punjab at once. 
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24.9-’47 

THE FRAIL BOAT OF INDIA 

Making the bhajan sung at the prayers the theme 
of his post-prayer discourse, Gandhiji said that the 
refrain of the bhajan aptly described the condition of 
India today. In it the poet invoked God’s help to take 
his frail boat across the ocean. 

GIVE THE GOVERNMENTS A CHANGE 

Today, the spirit of revenge and retaliation filled 
the atmosphere. The Hindus and Sikhs in Delhi did 
not want the Muslims there. If they had been driven 
away from Pakistan, why should the Muslims have a 
place in the Indian Union, or in Delhi at least? they 
argued. It was the Muslim League that had thrown out 
the gauntlet. Gandhiji agreed that the Muslim League 
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had been wrong to have raised the slogan of ' larkar 
lenge Pakistan \ Gandhiji had never believed that such a 
thing could happen. In fact they could not have suc- 
ceeded in partitioning the country through force. If 
the Congress and the British had not agreed, there 
would be no Pakistan today. Nobody could now go 
back upon it. The Muslims of Pakistan were entitled 
to it. Let them for a moment see how they had got 
independence. The principal fighter was the Congress. 
The weapon was passive resistance. The British had yield- 
ed to India's passive resistance and retired. To undo 
Pakistan by force would be to undo Sw^araj, India had 
two governments. It was the duty of the citizens to 
allow the two governments to fight out among them- 
selves. The daily toll of lives was a criminal waste which 
did nobody any good and did infinite harm. 

If the people became lawless and fought among 
themselves, they would prove that they were unable 
to digest freedom. If one dominion behaved correctly 
all along the line, it will force the other to do likewise. 
It will have the whole world behind it. Surely, they 
would not like to rewrite Congress history and make 
the Union a Hindu State in which people of other 
faiths had no place. He hoped that they would not 
stultify themselves. 

JUNAGADH 

Let them contemplate what was going on in Juna- 
gadh. Was there to be a war between Junagadh on 
the one hand and almost all. the other Kathiawad States 
on the other? If the rest of the Princes and the people 
truly combined, he had no doubt that Junagadh would 
not stand aloof from the other States of Kathiawad. 
For this the rule of law was absolutely essential. 
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25 - 9-’47 

DUTY OF THE UNION GOVERNMENT 

Someone passed a slip to Gandhiji before the 
prayers started. In this he had stated that the Pakistan 
Government was driving away the Hindus and Sikhs 
from Pakistan. Gandhiji advised the Indian Union 
Government to let the Muslims stay in the Indian Union 
as equal citizens. How could the Union Government 
bear this double burden? 

Answering this question after prayers Gandhiji 
said that he did not propose that the Indian Union 
Government should ignore the ill-treatment of the Hindus 
and Sikhs in Pakistan. They were bound to do their 
utmost to save them. But the answer was undoubtedly 
not that they were to drive away the Muslims and 
copy the reputed methods of Pakistan. Those who 
wished to go to Pakistan of their own free will should 
be safely conducted to the border. To ensure the safety 
of the Hindus and Sikhs in Pakistan was the duty of 
the Indian Union Government. But for that the Govern- 
ment should be given a free hand and should receive 
the full and sincere co-operation of every Indian. It 
was no co-operation for the citizen to take the law into 
his own hands. Our independence was a baby of one 
month and ten days. If they continued the mad career 
of retaliation, they would kill the baby even in its 
babyhood. 

VICTORY OF DHARMA 

Gandhiji narrated the story of the Ramayana.Tht 
uneven battle between the mighty Ravana and the 
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exile Rama was won by the latter by strict adherence 
to dharma. If both sides indulged in lawlessness, who 
could point the finger against the other? The question 
of degree, or who started it, could not justify their be- 
haviour. 

PENALTY OF TREACHERY 

They were brave men. They had stood up against 
the mighty British Empire. Why had they become weak 
today? The brave feared none but God. If the Muslims 
prove traitors, their treachery would kill them. It was 
the biggest offence in any State. No State could harbour 
traitors. But it was unbecoming to turn out men on 
suspicion. 

DUTY OF THE POLICE AND THE MILITARY 

He had heard that the military and the police 
were taking sides with the Hindus in the Indian Union 
and with the Muslims in Pakistan. It hurt him deeply 
to be told so. They could not usefully think of what 
they were capable of doing when they were under 
foreign masters. Today, they, including the British 
officers, were servants of the nation. They were expected 
to be above corruption or partiality. ■ 

To the people he appealed not to fear the police 
and the military. After all they were too few compared 
to the millions inhabiting their vast country. If the 
miUions were correct in their conduct, the police and 
thg military could not but act likewise. 

HOW TO QUENCH THE FLAMES 

"Gandhiji told them of his meeting with the Governor- 
General during the day. Later on he had met promi- 
nent workers and citizens of all the communities from 
Delhi and after that he attended the Working 
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Committee meeting. Everywhere the same problem 
discussed : how to quench the flames of hatred Tnd 
revenge. It was for man to put forth his best effort- 
the result could then be confidently placed in the hands 
of God, who only helped those who helped themselves. 
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26 - 9-’47 

Before the prayers started Gandhiji asked as usual 
whether anyone had any objection to his reciting the 
prayers including some verses from the Quran. A youno- 
man said that he should omit the recitation from the 
Quran. Gandhiji replied that he could not do that But 
he was willing to omit the whole prayer. Xhe audience 
said that they did not wish that and wanted the whole 
prayer. Thereupon, the objector became silent 

THE GRANTH SAHEB 

Gandhiji said that during the day he had a visit 
from some Sikh friends, followers of Baba Khadak 
Singh. They said that the present butchery -^as contrary 
to Sikh religion and in fact was inconsistent with anv 
religion. One of them gave a striking verse from the 
Granth Saheb wherein Guru Nanak says that God mav 
be called by the name of Allah, Rahim and so on The 
name did not matter if He was enshrined in their hearts 
Guru Nanak’s efforts like those of Kabir had been 
directed towards synthesizing the various religions He 
had forgotten to bring the verse .which he had' got 
written down in order to share it with them He would 
bring it the next day. 
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GANDHIjrS AMBITION 

Pandit Thakur Datt of Lahore had come to him 
and narrated his tale of woe. He wept as he was giving 
the narrative. He had felt forced to leave Lahore. He 
said that he believed in what Gandhiji had said about 
dying at one’s place in Pakistan rather than be bullied 
out, but he had lacked the strength to follow that sound 
advice. He was willing to go back and face death. 
Gandhiji did not want him to do that. But he said that 
he wanted him and all the other Hindu and Sikh friends 
to help him in restoring real peace in Delhi. Then he 
would proceed to Western Pakistan with fresh strength. 
He would go to Lahore, Rawalpindi, Sheikhpura and 
other places in Western Punjab, he would go to N.W. 
F.P. and to Sind. He was the servant and well-wisher 
of all. He was sure no one would prevent him from 
going anywhere. And he would not go with a military 
escort. He would put his life in the hands of the people. 
He would not rest till every Hindu and Sikh who had 
been driven away from Pakistan returned to his home 
with Honour and dignity. 

A MATTER OF SHAME 

Pandit Thakur Datt was a well-known vaidya. He 
had a large number of Muslims as his patients and 
friends whom he treated free of charge. It was a shame 
that he should have had to leave Lahore. In the same 
way Hakim Ajmal Khan had served Hindus and Muslims 
alike in Delhi. He had started the Tibbia College, 
which was opened by Gandhiji. It would be a shame 
if the descendants of Hakim Ajmal Khan should have 
to quit Delhi and the Tibbia College. All Muslims 
could not be traitors. Those who proved traitors would 
be dealt with severely by the Government. 
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INJUSTICE MUST NOT BE TOLERATED 

He had been an opponent of all warfare. But if there 
was no other way of securing justice from Pakistan, 
if Pakistan persistently refused to see its proved error 
and continued to minimize it, the Indian Union Govern- 
ment would have to go to war against it. War was not 
a joke. No one wanted war. That way lay destruction. 
But he could never advise anyone to put up with in- 
justice. If all the Hindus were annihilated for a just 
cause, he would not mind it. If there was a war, the 
Hindus in Pakistan could not be fifth columnists there. 
No one would tolerate that. If their loyalty lay not with 
Pakistan, they should leave it. Similarly, the Muslims 
whose loyalty was with Pakistan should not stay in the 
Indian Union. To secure justice for the Hindus and 
Sikhs was the function of the Government. The people 
could make the Government do their will. As for 
Gandhiji himself, his way was different. He worshipped 
God, which was Truth and ahimsa. 

HINDUS ALONE GAN DESTROY HINDUISM 

There was a time when India listened \J:o him. 
Today he was a back-number. He was told he had no 
place in the new order, where they wanted machines, 
navy, air force and what not. He could never be a 
party to that. If they could have the courage to say that 
they would retain freedom with the help of the same 
force with which they had won it, he was their man. 
His physical incapacity and his depression would vanish 
in a moment. The Muslims were reported to have said 
hanske liya Pakistan, larke lenge Hindustan, If he had his 
way, he would never let them have it by force of arms. 
Some dreamt of converting the whole of India to Islam. 
That never would happen through war. Pakistan could 
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never destroy Hinduism. The Hindus alone could destroy 
themselves and their faith. Similarly, if Islam was des- 
troyed, it would be destroyed by the Muslims in Pakistan, 
not by the Hindus in Hindustan. 

TRUTH ALONE IS VICTORIOUS 
Referring to the question asked by a member of 
the audience at the end of the prayers the day before 
Gandhijif said that the friend had asked him to work 
a miracle and save India and the Hindus and Sikhs 
if he was really a mahatma, Gandhiji had never claimed 
to be a mahatma. He was an ordinary human being 
like any one of them, except that he was much frailer. 
The only difference in his favour might be that his 
faith in God was perhaps stronger than theirs. If all 
Indians — Hindus, Sikhs, Parsis, Muslims and Chris- 
tians were prepared to lay down their lives for the 
sake of India, India could never come to harm. He 
wanted them to remember what the rishis had said : 
satyameva jayate nanrutam Truth alone 

is victorious, never falsehood. 
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RAMA, THE SUPREME PHYSICIAN 
Gandhiji referred to the newspaper paragraph about 
his illness. It had appeared, he said, without his know- 
ledge and it had hurt him. The illness was not such 
as to interrupt his work and he was already feeling 
better. It should not have been given so much impor- 
tance. Dr. Dinshaw Mehta had been described as his 
person^ physician. That was wrong. He had told 
Gandhiji that he was not responsible for the description. 
Dr. Dinshaw had come to him at his call, but it was 
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not to attend on him as a physician. He had come be- 
cause he was troubled by spiritual questions. Dr. Mehta 
was a Nature Cure man. He was Gandhiji’s friend who 
had often helped him. But Gandhiji did not need his 
assistance as such. 

Dr. Sushila Nayar, Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Dr. B. C. 
Roy, Dr. Gilder and the Late Dr. Ansari had been 
his personal physicians. But none of them had ever 
given anything to the Press without first showing it to 
him. Today, his only physician was his Rama. As the 
bhajan sung during the prayers had said. He was the 
curer for all ills, physical, mental and moral. This 
realization in a concrete form had come to him during 
his contemplation with Dr. Dinshaw Mehta of Nature 
Cure. In it Ramanama in his opinion had the first place. 
He who had Rama installed in the heart required no 
other aid. Even earth and water treatment was un- 
necessary for one possessed by Rama. That was the 
advice he gave to others in need. It would ill become 
him if he followed any other course. 

There were great hakims, vaidyas and doctors who 
had served humanity for the sake of service. There had 
been the great Dr. Joshi in Delhi who had served the 
Hindus and Muslims, rich and poor all alike. He served 
the poor free and even gave them food and money for 
return fare. But having gained the knowledge that he 
had, he wanted to fall back upon none but God. 

GRANTH SAHEB RECALLED 

Then Gandhiji read the verse from the Granth Saheb 
to which he had referred the previous evening. It was 
Guru Arjun Dev’s composition but like so many bhajans 
in the Hindu scriptures, the followers of the saints, even 
while they wrote the verses themselves, often attributed 
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them to their gurus. The verse affirms that man calls 
God by many names — Rama, Khuda etc. Some go on a 
pilgrimage and bathe in the sacred river, others go to 
Macca ; some worship Him in temples, others in mosques, 
some just bow their heads in reverence; some read the 
Vedas, others the Quran; some dress in blue, others in 
white; some call themselves Hindus, others Muslims; 
Nanak says that he who truly follows God’s law, knows 
His secret. This teaching was universal in Hinduism. 
It was difficult, therefore, to understand the madness 
that wanted to turn four and a half crores of Muslims 
out of India. 

WAS IT A BLUNDER? 

The speaker then referred to a letter from an Arya 
Samajist friend who said that while the Congress had 
already committed three blunders, they were now 
committing a fourth one of the highest magnitude. 
This lay in their desire to reinstate the Muslims in Hin- 
dustan side by side with the Hindus and Sikhs. Gandhiji 
said that while he was not speaking for the Congress he 
dared to say that he himself was perfectly prepared to 
commit the supposed blunder referred to by the corres- 
pondent. Supposing Pakistan had gone mad, were they 
to do likewise? That indeed would be a blunder and 
a crime of the first magnitude. He was sure that when 
the insanity had died down, they would realize that he 
was right and that they were wrong. 

MONSTROUS INTOLERANCE AND INTERFERENCE 

Gandhiji then referred with regrfet to what he had 
heard from the Rajkumari. She was now in charge 
of the Health portfolio. She was a Christian and on 
that account claimed to be a Sikh and a Hindu as well. 
She tried to look after the welfare of all the camps 
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whether they were Muslim or Hindu. She collected a 
band of Christian girls and men to serve the Muslim 
camps. Now, some angry and senseless persons were 
threatening the Christians and many of them had left 
their homes. This was monstrous. He was glad to learn 
from the Rajkumari that in one place the Hindus had 
guaranteed protection to the poor Christians and he 
hoped that they would all soon be able to return to 
their homes in peace and be allowed to carry on their 
service to sick and suffering humanity without any 
molestation. 


HAD HIS FAITH WEAKENED? 

Newspapers had displayed his remarks about war 
in such a way that there was an enquiry from Calcutta 
whether he had really begun to advocate war. He was 
wedded to non-violence for all time and could never 
advocate war. In a State run by him there would be 
no police and no military. But he was not running the 
Government of the Indian Union. He had merely 
pointed out the various possibilities. India and Pakistan 
should settle their differences by mutual consultations 
and failing that fall back upon arbitration. But if one 
party persisted in wrong doing and would accept neither 
of the two ways mentioned above, the only way left 
open was that of war. They should know the circum- 
stances that prompted his remark. In almost all his 
prayer speeches in Delhi, he had to tell the people not 
to take the law into their own hands, but let their Go- 
vernment secure justice for them. He put before them 
thp logical steps which excluded lynch law. The latter 
would make decent government impossible. That did 
not mean that his faith in non-violence had weakened 
in the least degree. 
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28 - 9-’47 

MR. CHURCHILL’S INDISCRETION 

This evening there w'as a larger audience than 
usual. Gandhiji asked if there was any one who objected 
to the prayer with the special verses from the Holy Quran. 
Two members of the audience raised their hands in 
protest and Gandhiji said he would respect their objec- 
tion although he knew that it would be a sore disappo- 
intment to the rest of the audience. However, he told the 
objectors that although, as a firm believer in non- 
violence, he could not do otherwise, he could not help 
remarking that it was highly improper for them to 
flout the wishes of the very big majority against them. 
They should realize from the remarks that were to 
follow that the intolerance that the objectors were 
betrayed into was a symptom of the distemper which 
was visible in the country and which had prompted the 
very bitter remarks from Mr. Winston Churchill. The 
speaker then paraphrased in his Hindustani speech the 
following summary cabled by Reuter which had app- 
eared in the morning papers: 

“Mr. Chrirchill declared in a speech here tonight that 
the fearful massacres which were occurring in India were 
no surprise to him. 

‘W'e are, of course, only at the beginning of these horrors 
and butcheries, perpetrated upon one another with the 
ferocity of cannibals by races gifted with capacities for the 
highest culture and who had for generations dwelt side by 
side in general peace under the broad, tolerant and impartial 
rule of the British Crown and Parliament,’ he declared. 
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‘I cannot but doubt that the future will witness a vast 
abridgement of the population throughout what has for 
60 or 70 years been the most peaceful part of the world and 
that at the same time will come a retrogression of civilization 
throughout these enormous regions, constituting one of the 
most melancholy tragedies Asia has ever known.’ ” 

They all knew that Mr. Churchill was himself a 
great man. He belonged to the blue blood of England. 
The Marlboroughs were famous in English history. 
He took the helm when Great Britain was in peril on 
the outbreak of the Second World War. He undoubtedly 
saved what was then the empire from that peril. It 
would be wrong to argue that without America and 
the other allies. Great Britain would not have won the 
war. Who brought the powers together if it was not his 
energetic statesmanship? After the war was won, the 
great nation whom he so brilliantly represented, whilst 
recognizing Mr. Churchill’s services, did not hesitate to 
prefer a purely Labour Government for the purpose 
of reconstructing the British Isles which had had to 
pay a heavy toll of life and money. The British rose 
to the occasion, decided voluntarily to break the empire 
and erect in its place an unseen and more glorious 
empire of hearts. The speaker referred to the voluntary 
declaration of India, though broken into two parts, as 
willing members of the Commonwealth. This noble 
step was taken by the whole British nation, consisting of 
all parties. In this act Mr. Churchill and his party were 
partners. Whether the future would justify the step or 
not was a different matter, irrelevant to the speaker’s 
thesis, which was that Mr. Churchill, being associated 
with the act of transformation, would be expected to 
say or do nothing that would diminish its virtue. Surely, 
there was nothing in modern history to be compared 
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with the British withdrawal of power. He recalled the 
renunciation of Ashoka the Good, to see whom was 
to be the proud possessor of good fortune. But Ashoka 
was incomparable and did not belong to modern his- 
tory. Gandhiji, therefore, was sorry to read the Reuter’s 
summary of Mr. Churchill’s speech which, he presumed, 
was not misinterpreted by the renowned agency. Mr. 
Churchill had rendered a disservice to the nation of 
which he was a great servant. If he knew the fate that 
would befall India after she became free from the British 
yoke, did he for a moment stop to think that the blame 
belonged to the builders of the empire rather than to 
the 'haces” in his opinion ‘'gifted with capacities for the 
highest culture”? Gandhiji suggested that Mr. Chur- 
chill was over-hasty in his sweeping generalization. 
India was composed of teeming millions in which a few 
lakhs turned savages counted for little. He made bold 
to invite Mr. Churchill to come to India and study 
things for himself not as a partisan with preconceived 
notions but as an impartial honest Englishman who 
put honour before party and who was intent on making 
the British transaction a glorious success. Great Britain’s 
unique action would be judged by results. Dismember- 
ment of India constituted an unconscious invitation to 
the two parts to fight among themselves. The free grant 
of independence to the two parts as sister dominions 
seemed to taint the gift. It was useless to say that either 
dominion was free to secede from the British family of 
nations. It was easier said than done. He must not carry 
the argument further. He had said sufficient to show why 
Mr. Churchill had to be more circumspect than he 
had been. He had condemned his partners before he 
had studied the situation first hand. To the audience 
which listened to him he would say that many of the 
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listeners had provided a handle to Mr. Churchill. It 
was not too late to mend their manners and falsify 
Mr. ChurchilFs forebodings. He knew that his was a 
voice in the wilderness. If it was not and if it had the 
potency which it had before the talks of independence 
began, he knew that nothing of the savagery described 
with so much relish and magnified by Mr. Churchill 
would ever have happened and they would have been 
on a fair way to solving their economic and other 
domestic difficulties. 
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29-9-’47 

FRUIT OF FRATRICIDE 

My reference to the possibility of a war between 
the two sister dominions seems, I am told, to have 
produced a scare in the West. I do not know what re- 
ports were sent outside by newspaper correspondents. 
Summaries are always a dangerous enterprise except 
when they truly reflect the speaker’s opinion. An un- 
warranted summary of a pamphlet I had written about 
South Africa in 1896 nearly cost me my life. It was so 
hopelessly unwarranted that within twenty-four hours 
of my being lynched European opinion in South Africa 
was turned from anger into contrition that an innocent 
man was made to suffer for no fault that he had commit- 
ted. The moral I wish to draw from the foregoing 
version is that no one should be held responsible for 
what he has not said or done. 

I hold that not a single mention of war in my 
speeches can be interpreted to mean that there was 
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any incitement t or approval of war between Pakistan 
and the Union unless mere mention of it is to be taboo. 
We have among us the superstition that the mere men- 
tion of a snake ensures its appearance in the house in 
which the mention is made even by a child. I hope 
no one in India entertains such superstition about war. 

I claim that I rendered a service to both the sister 
States by examining the present situation and definitely 
stating when the cause of war could arise between the 
two States. This was done not to promote war but to 
avoid it as far as possible. I endeavoured, too, to show 
that if the insensate murders, loot and arson by people 
continued, they would force the hands of their Govern- 
ments. Was it wrong to draw public attention to the 
logical steps that inevitably followed one after another? 

India knows, the world should, that every ounce 
of my energy has been and is being devoted to the 
definite avoidance of fratricide culminating in war. 
When a man vowed to non-violence as the law governing 
human beings dares to refer to war, he can only do it 
so as to strain every nerve to avoid it. Such is my fun- 
damental position from which I hope never to swerve 
even to my dying day. 
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30 - 9-’47 

DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT 

Gandhiji said that some friends from Mianwali 
had seen him during the day. They were worried about 
their friends left behind. In this way thousands upon 
thousands were still in various places in Pakistan. The 
friends from Mianwali told him that they were afraid 
that those who were left behind might either be for- 
cibly converted, murdered or starved and the women 
abducted. They asked if it was not the duty of the 
Union Government to protect them. It was the same 
story from other parts. Gandhiji agreed that it was the 
duty of the Government to give protection to those 
who looked up to it or resign. It was for the people to 
strengthen the hands of the Government. 

There were two ways of protecting the minorities 
in Pakistan. The best way was that Quaid-i-Azam 
Jinnah and his ministers should inspire the minorities 
with confidence as to their safety so that they might 
not have to look to the sister dominion. It was up to 
the Pakistan authorities to keep the vacated properties 
in trust for the evacuees. Surely, there should be no 
forcible conversions nor abductions. Even a little girl, 
Muslim or Hindu, should feel perfectly safe in the Union 
or in Pakistan. And there should be no attack on any- 
one’s religion. In democracy the people could make or 
mar the Government. They could strengthen it or weaken 
it. Without discipline they would be able to achieve 
nothing. 
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INDIVIDUAL’S CAPACITY 

As for himself, he must repeat even at the risk 
of irritating them that it lay in one’s own hands to 
protect one’s religion. Every child should be educated 
to lay down his or her life for his or her religion. They 
all knew the story of Prahlad and how he stood up 
against his own father at the age of 12 for the sake of 
his faith. Every religion was replete with such heroic 
instances. He had given the same education to his child- 
ren. He was not the custodian of his children’s religion. 
It was wrong to call women weak. No woman who 
was firm in her faith need fear any attack on her honour 
or her faith. The Government should offer them pro- 
tection. But supposing the Government failed,- would 
they change their faith as they changed clothes? 

INDIAN MUSLIMS 

Referring to the wanton attacks on Muslims 
Gandhiji asked who were the Muslims of India? The 
vast majority had not come from Arabia. A few had 
come from outside. But the crores were converts from 
Hinduism. He would not mind intelligent conversion. 
The so-called untouchables and shudras were converted 
not by an appeal to reason. The responsibility was 
their own. By giving place to untouchability in Hindu 
religion and by oppressing the so-called untouchables, 
they had forced them into the arms of Islam. It was 
unbecoming on their part to kill or oppress those 
brothers and sisters. 
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l-10-’47 


FIELD OF SERVICE IS UNLIMITED 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that a sister 
had handed a note to him the previous evening in which 
she had said that both she and her husband were an- 
xious to serve, but no one told them what to do. Gandhiji 
said that there were several such complaints. He had 
one and the same reply for all of them. The field of 
service unlike that of authority was unlimited. It was as 
vast as the earth itself. It could take in an unlimited 
number of workers. For instance, the city of Delhi had 
never been ideally clean. With the influx of refugees the 
sanitation had become poorer still. The sanitation of 
the various refugee camps was far from satisfactory. 
Anyone was free to take up that work. Even if they 
could not get to the refugee camps, they could clean 
their own surroundings and that was bound to affect 
the whole city. No one should look to anyone else to 
give directions. To physical cleanliness he added clean- 
liness of mind and spirit- This was a big job and preg- 
nant with great possibilities. 

CONDITIONS FOR PEACE 

He had been to a meeting of the prominent citizens 
of Delhi convened by Baba Bachitter Singh. Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru was to address it. But he had asked to be 
excused as Liaquat Alisaheb had come to confer with 
him and he had to attend the meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee at 4 p.m. and a Cabinet meeting at 
5 p.m. Baba Bachitter Singh, • therefore, asked Gandhiji 
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to address the -invitees and Gandhiji agreed to do so. 
He (the speaker) had invited brief questions. A friend 
got up and practically delivered a speech. The sub- 
stance of it was that the citizens of Delhi were ready to 
live in peace with the Muslims, provided they were loyal 
to the Union and surrendered all arms and ammunition 
which they possessed without licence. There could be 
no two opinions that those who wished to live in the 
Union must be loyal to the Union whatever may be 
their faith and they should surrender unlicensed arms 
unsolicited. But he asked the friend to add a third 
condition to the two mentioned by him (the friend) 
and that was to leave the execution of the conditions 
mentioned by him to the Government. 

INDIVIDUAL RETALIATION NO REMEDY 

There were about 50,000 Muslim refugees in the 
Purana Quila and some more on the Humayun’s tomb 
grounds. The conditions of life were none too pleasant 
there. To justify their suffering by stating the sufferings 
of the Hindu and Sikh refugees in Pakistan and even in 
the Indian Union was wrong. The Hindus and the 
Sikhs had suffered no doubt and suffered heavily. It 
was for the Government of the Indian Union to secure 
justice for them. Lahore was famous for its various 
educational institutions. They had been founded 
by private enterprise. The Punjabis were industrious. 
They knew how to earn money and how to spend it. 
in charity. There were first-class hospitals raised by 
the Hindus and Sikhs in Lahore. All those institutions 
and private property had to be restored to the rightful 
owners. It could not be done by seeking private revenge. 
It was the duty of the Union Government to see that 
the Pakistan Government did its duty as it was that of 
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Pakistan to ensure justice by the Union. They could 
not secure justice by copying the evil ways of one another. 
If two men go out riding and one falls down^ was the 
other to follow suit? That would merely result in break- 
ing the bones of both. Supposing the Muslims would 
not be loyal to the Union, nor would they surrender 
arms, were they to continue murder of innocent men, 
women and children on that account? It was for the 
Government to see that the traitors were dealt with 
. properly. By taking to savagery the people in both the 
States had tarnished the fair name that India had earned 
in the world. They were thereby bargaining for slavery 
and destruction of their great religions. They were free to 
do so. But he who had staked his life to gain the inde- 
pendence of India did not wish to be a living witness 
to its destruction. With every breath he prayed to God 
either to give him the strength to quench the flames or 
remove him from this earth. 

CABLEGRAMS FROM MUSLIM FRIENDS 

Gandhiji referred to cablegrams from Muslim 
friends from Amman and another place in the Middle 
East hoping that the present fratricide was a temporary 
phase in India and that she would soon regain her former 
glory and that the Hindus and Muslims would live 
f together as brothers. 

MOST COWARDLY AND INHUMAN 

He then dealt with sorrow with the reported attack 
on a hospital in Delhi by a mob from a nearby village 
resulting in the death of four patients and injury to a 
few more. It was a most cowardly and inhuman act, 
which could not be justified under any circumstances. 

There was another report that some Muslim 
passengers had been thrown out of a moving train 
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coming from Naini to Allahabad. He was at his wit’s 
end to understand the rationale behind such acts. They 
should make every Indian hang down his head in shame. 
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2-10-M7 

MESSAGE OF THE SIKH GURUS 

Gandhiji began his discourse this evening by refer- 
ring to a conversation he had during the course of the 
day with Baba Sardar Khadak Singh’s secretary, Sardar 
Santokh Singh. This friend told him that Guru Govind 
Singh had said exactly the same as he had quoted from 
Guru Arjun Dev. Most people imagined, quite wrongly — 
and on this score many Sikhs also were very ignorant — 
that Guru Govind Singh had taught his followers to 
kill the Mussalmans. The tenth Guru^ whose bkajaii Gan- 
dhiji read out, had said that it mattered little how, 
where or by what name man worshipped God. He was 
the same for everyone and, what is more,, man was the 
same, i.e. he was of the same genus. Guru Govind Singh 
said that humanity could not be differentiated. Indivi- 
duals differed in temperament or appearance but all 
were built in the same mould. They had the same 
feelings. They all die and are mingled with the dust. 
Air and sun were the same for all men. The Ganga 
would not refuse her refreshing waters to a Muslim. 
Clouds showered their rain on all alike. It was unre- 
generate man alone who differentiated between himself 
and his fellow. If, therefore, the message of the great 
Sikh Gums and other religious leaders was true for them, 
they should realize that it was wholly wrong for anyone 



to say that the Indian Union should be purely a Hindu 
State composed of .none but the Hindus. 

THE RIGHT USE OF THE KIRPAN 

Gandhiji went on to say that by this he did not 
mean that the Sikhs were wedded to non-violence. 
They were not. But the Sardar told him that in Guru 
Govind Singh’s day the Muslims had gone away from 
their religion and, therefore, he ordered his followers 
to fight them. The kirpari:, which the Sikhs carried, 
was a weapon for the defence of the innocent. It was 
meant to fight against tyranny, never to kill the inno- 
cent or women and children or old or disabled persons. 
Even during the war against the Muslims the code 
was to tend the wounded of both sides. But today the 
kirpan was often used for totally wrong purposes and he 
who used it wrongly was really not fit to carry it. 

BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 

Gandhiji then went on to describe the stream of 
visitors he had had all day — including representatives 
of the Foreign Embassies and Lady Mountbatten. They 
had all come to congratulate him. He had received 
scores of telegrams also both from home and abroad. 
It was impossible to send individual replies. But, he 
asked himself, ''Where did the congratulations come 
in? Would it not be more appropriate to say condo- 
lences?” Flowers even had come to him from refugees 
and many tributes both in money and good wishes. 
Gandhiji, however, said that there was nothing but 
agony in his heart. Time was when whatever he said 
the masses followed. Today, his was a lone voice. All 
he heard from them was that they would not allow 
the Muslims to stay in the Indian Union. And if the 
cry was against the Muslims today, what might be 
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the fate of the Parsis, Christians and even the Europeans 
tomorrow? He said that many friends had hoped he 
would live to be 125 but he had lost all desire to live 
long, let alone 125 years. He was utterly unable to 
appropriate any of the congratulations showered on 
him. He could not live while hatred and killing marred 
the atmosphere. He, therefore, pleaded with them all 
to give up the present madness. It did not matter what 
was being done to non-Muslims in Pakistan. If one 
party had sunk low, the other could not afford to do 
likewise. He asked them to pause and consider the evil 
consequences of such misdeeds. They should purge 
their hearts of hatred. It was their right and duty to 
place their grievances before their Government and to 
ask for redress. But to take the law into their own hands 
was wholly wrong. That way lay the ruin of all. 
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3.10-’47 

ALL EQUALLY GUILTY 

Congratulatory wires keep pouring in on Gandhiji. 
He referred to the physical impossibility for him of 
replying to them. Friends had suggested that he should 
publish some of the messages. He had had many beautiful 
messages from Muslim friends too but he did not consider 
that the present time was opportune as it was not likely 
to benefit the general public, who today did not believe 
in ahimsa and Truth. Evil-doers, he held, were equally 
guilty, whoever they were. 

SATYAGRAHA AND DURAGRAHA 

Today, he was getting news of satyagraha being 
started in many places. Often he wondered w^hether 
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the so-called satyagraha was not really duragraha. Whether 
it was strikes in mills or railways or post-offices or 
movements in some of the States, it seemed as if it were a 
question of seizing power, A virulent poison was lea- 
vening society today and every opportunity for attaining 
their object was seized by those who did not stop to 
consider that means and ends were convertible terms. 

GOOD WORK ITS OWN BLESSING 

Gandhiji referred to the fact that he was even 
getting letters asking him to bless people’s work or the 
starting of their movement. In his opinion every good 
work carried within it its own blessings and did not need 
his or anyone’s backing. A good man who was doing good 
work and who came to him understood his proposition at 
once. Truth was always self-evident and it was everyone’s 
duty to abide by it at all costs. But those who resorted 
to satyagraha should search their hearts and find out 
whether it was Truth that they were seeking. If not, 
then insistence became a mockery. He affirmed that 
those who were trying to get what was not in reality 
theirs could not possibly abide by ahimsa and Truth 
could not be found without it. 

SANITATION OF REFUGEE CAMPS 

Gandhiji next referred to the many refugee camps 
here and the insanitary conditions prevailing there and 
in the city. Everyone wanted scavenging to be done 
for them. He said that those who were not in the camps 
should see to their own surroundings being clean them- 
selves. The taint of untouchability was tarnishing the 
fair name of Hinduism. One way of removing the blot 
was for everyone to become a bhangi. Sweeper’s work 
was not a dirty work. It was a work that made for 
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cleanliness. If the citizens of Delhi personally saw to 
the sanitation of the city, they would not only make 
Delhi beautiful but their example would have far- 
reaching results. If he were in charge of the camps he 
would induce the refugees to do everything for them- 
selves. It was demoralizing for anyone to eat the bread 
of idleness and spend their days in gambling or playing 
cards. They should be glad to take up any craft that 
suited their taste — whether spinning, weaving, tailoring, 
carpentry, agriculture, or anything else. He was perfectly 
certain that they should learn to stand on their own 
legs and not depend on others’ service. He felt sure 
that if they became absorbed in work, they would to a 
large extent forget their sufferings also. Gandhiji said 
that he knew the sufferings they had had to endure 
and he did not for one moment condone those who 
had inflicted those sufferings on them. But he must 
reaffirm again and again that the correct path was to 
return good for evil. 

A FRENCHMAN’S ADVICE 

Gandhiji then referred to a kind Frenchman who 
had, while congratulating him, tried to persuade him 
to wish to live for 125 years in order to finish his 
work. He had, the friend said, achieved so much and, 
after all, if God was responsible for every happening. 
He would bring good out of evil. Gandhiji should 
not be sad or depressed. The speaker said that he 
could not deceive himself by kind words. Today, he 
felt that what he might have achieved in the past had 
to be forgotten. No one could live on his past. He 
could wish to live only if he felt that he could render 
service to the people. That meant that the people saw 
the error of their ways and listened to his words. He 
was in God’s hands. If God wished to take further 
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work from him. He would do so. But he certainly felt 
that today his words had ceased to carry weight and 
if he was not able to render more service, it would be 
best that God took him away. 
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4-10-’47 

APPEAL FOR BLANKETS 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji said pointing 
to Dr. Sushila Nayar sitting in front among the prayer 
party that she was at present concentrating on render- 
ing medical aid to the refugees, Hindus and Muslims 
alike. She was giving four hours daily to the Muslim 
refugees at the Purana Quila. She had visited the 
Kurukshetra Camp on the previous day in company 
with a Red Cross party including Dr. Pandit, the Direc- 
tor of the Maternity and Child- welfare Bureau of the 
Red Cross and Prof. Horace Alexander and Mr. Richard 
Simonds of the Friends Service Unit. At the Kuru- 
kshetra Camp the refugees were Hindus and Sikhs. 
Their number was at least 25,000 and it was daily 
increasing. Tents had been pitched up to house the 
refugees but they were not enough to give shelter to 
all of them. The diet was enough to prevent death 
from starvation, but it was not a balanced diet and was 
already resulting in malnutrition and lowered resist- 
tance to disease. He was constrained to say that the 
suffering of humanity could have been greatly mini- 
mized if one side at least had retained sanity. The spirit 
of revenge and retaliation had started a vicious circle ^ 
and brought hardships on increasing numbers. The 
Hindus and Muslims today seemed to vie with each 
other in cruelty. Even women, children and the aged 
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were not spared. He had worked hard for the indepen- 
dence of India and had prayed to God to let him live 
up to 125 years so that he could see the establishment 
of Ramarajya — the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, in 
India. But today there was no such prospect before 
them. The people had taken the law into their own 
hands. Was he to be a helpless witness of the tragedy? 
He prayed to God to give him the strength to make 
them see their error and mend it, or else remove him. 
Time was when their love for him made them follow 
him implicitly. Their ajffection had not perhaps died 
down, but his appeal to their reason and hearts seemed 
to have lost its force. Was it that they had use for him 
only while they were slaves and had none in an inde- 
pendent India? Did independence mean goodbye to 
civilization and humanity? He could not give them any 
other message now than the one he had proclaimed 
from house-tops all these years. 

His purpose for the evening was to draw the atten- 
tion of his hearers to the approaching cold weather, 
which was very severe in Delhi and the Punjab. He 
appealed to all who could afford to donate warm 
blankets or quilts they could spare. Even thick cotton 
sheets could be sent. They should be washed and mend- 
ed if necessary before sending. The Hindus and Muslims 
should all join in this humanitarian task. He would 
like them not to earmark anything for any particular 
community. They should rest assured that their gifts 
would be distributed to the deserving people only. He 
hoped that gifts would begin to pour in from the next 
day. It was not possible for the Government to provide 
blankets to lakhs and lakhs of homeless human beings. 
The crores of India had to come to the rescue of their 
unfortunate brethren. 
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5-10-’47 

HIS ILLNESS 

In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji expressed regret 
that news about his illness had again appeared in the 
Press. He did not know who had given it out. It was 
true that he had a cough and a little fever but its publi- 
city did not help him or anyone else. It was liable to 
cause unnecessary anxiety to many. Therefore, he 
requested friends not to give any publicity to his illness 
again. 

BLANKETS 

In response to his appeal for blankets the day be- 
fore two friends had sent two good blankets and another 
had sent ten more. He assured the donors that they 
would be given to deserving people. 

A PREPOSTEROUS SUGGESTION 

He had received a telegram saying that if the 
Hindus and Sikhs had not retaliated probably even he 
would not be alive today. He considered the suggestion 
preposterous. His life was in God’s good hands as theirs 
was. No one could put an end to it till He permitted 
it. It was not for human beings to save his life or that 
of anyone else. The telegram further said that 98% 
of the Muslims were traitors and would betray India 
in favour of Pakistan at a given moment. He did not 
believe it. The Muslim masses in the villages could not 
be treacherous. Supposing that they were, they would 
destroy Islam. If the charge could be proved, the 
Government would deal with them. He was convinced 
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that if the Hindus and Muslims continued to be ene- 
mies of one another, it was bound to lead to war, which 
would mean the ruin of both the dominions. It was 
the duty of the Government to offer protection to all 
who looked up to it, wherever they were and to what- 
ever religion they belonged. Ultimately, the protec- 
tion of one’s faith lay with oneself. 

MR. CHURCHILL AGAIN 

He then referred to Mr. Churchill’s second speech 
in which he had attacked the Labour Government for 
bringing ruin upon India. They had liquidated the 
empire, he said, and brought misery upon India’s 
masses. He was afraid the same fate would befall Burma. 
Was the wish father to the thought? Mr. Churchill 
was a great man. It hurt him (the speaker) that he 
should have spoken in that manner again. He put party 
before the nation. India consisted of seven lakhs of 
villages. These seven lakhs of villages had not run 
amuck. But supposing that they did, would that be a 
justification for reducing India to slavery? Was it only 
the good who had a right to freedom? It was the 
British who had taught us that freedom with drunken- 
ness was any day preferable to slavery with sobriety. 
We were rightly taught that self-government included 
the right to misgovernment and that good government 
was no substitute for self-government. Socialism was 
Mr. Churchill’s bete noire. Labour could not be other 
than socialist. Socialism was a great doctrine. It did 
not admit of condemnation, but wise application. Socia- 
lists may be bad, not socialism. The victory of the 
Labour Party in England was the victory of socialism. 
Labour Government was a government by labour. He 
had long held the view that when labour realized its 
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dignity, it would eclipse all other parties. Labour had 
withdrawn British power from India by the consent 
of all parties. It ill became Mr. Churchill to quarrel 
with the’ great act. Supposing that he succeeded at 
the next election, surely he did not dream that he would 
undo the act and compel India to a second dose of 
slavery. He would have to face a living wall of opposi- 
tion. Did he for one moment think how shameful was 
the act of the annexation of Burma ? Did he remember 
the way in which India was brought under subjection? 
He did not wish to open the dark chapter. The less 
said about it the better. While he said all this, he did 
not want his hearers to forget that their dearly-won 
liberty might be lost to the world powers if they con- 
tinued to act like beasts rather than men. He did not 
wish to be a living witness of the tragedy if it was to 
overtake them. Who was he to save India single-handed ? 
But he did want his hearers to falsify Mr. ChurchilFs 
forebodings. 


6 - 10-’47 

THE PROBLEM OF FOOD 

Those who ought to know all about our food have 
gathered together on the invitation of Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad to give him the benefit of their advice in the 
grave food crisis. Any mistake made on this important 
matter may mean avoidable starvation and death of 
millions therefrom. India is not unfamiliar with starva- 
tion and death of tens of thousands, if not millions, 
due to famine, natural or man-made. I claim that in 
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a well-ordered society there should be always pre- 
arranged methods of successful treatment of scarciU' of 
water and food crops. This is, however, not the occasion 
for describing a well-ordered society and for showing 
how it would deal with the matter. Our concern, for 
the present, is to see whether we can, with fair hope of 
success, deal with the present food crisis. 

SELF-HELP 

I think we can. The first lesson we must learn is of 
self-help and self-reliance. If we assimilate this lesson, we 
shall at once free ourselves from disastrous dependence 
upon foreign countries and ultimate bankruptcy. This is 
not said in arrogance but as a matter of fact. We are not 
a small place, dependent for its food supply upon out- 
side help. We are a sub-continent, a nation of nearly 
400 millions. We are a country of mighty rh'ers and 
a rich variety of agricultural land, with inexhaustible 
cattle-wealth. That our cattle give much less milk than 
we need is entirely our own fault. Our cattle-wealth 
is any day capable of giving us all the milk we need. 
Our country, if it had not been neglected during the 
past few centuries, should today not only be pro\iding 
herself with sufficient food, she would also be playing 
a useful role in supplying the outside world with much- 
needed foodstuffs of which the late war has unfortunately 
left practically the whole world in want. This docs not 
exclude India. The distress is growing instead of showing 
signs of decreasing. My suggestion does not include 
ungrateful rejection of free supply that any foreign 
country may wish to offer us. All I say is that we must 
not go a-begging. It demoralizes. Add to this the diffi- 
culty of internal transport of foodstuffs from one place 
to another. We have not the requisite facility for rapid 
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movement of grains and other food-stuffs from place to 
place. Further^ add not the remote possibility of delivery 
of uneatable stuff. We dare not lose sight of the fact 
that we have to deal with human nature. In no part 
of the world is it to be found perfect or even very nearly 
so. 

MEANING OF FOREIGN AID 

Next, let us see what possible foreign aid we can 
get. I am told that not more than three per cent of 
our present wants. If this information is correct, and I 
have had it checked by several experts who confirm 
the figure, I am sure the case for reliance on outside 
help falls to the ground. The slightest dependence on 
outside help is likely to deflect us from trying to the 
fullest extent our immense internal possibilities in the 
shape of utilizing every, inch of arable land for grow- 
ing crops for daily food in the place of growing money 
crops. We must reclaim waste land which is capable 
of being placed under immediate cultivation. 

CENTRALIZATION OR DECENTRALIZATION? 

Centralization of foodstuffs, I apprehend, is ruin- 
ous. Decentralization easily deals a blow to black- 
marketing, saves time and money in transport to and 
fro. Moreover, the villager who grows India’s cereals 
and pulses knows how to save his crops against rodents. 
The movement of grain from station to station makes 
it liable to be eaten by rodents. This costs the country 
many millions and deprives it of tons of grain, every 
ounce of which we badly need. If every Indian were to 
realize the necessity of growing food wherever it can be 
grown, we should most probably forget that there was 
scarcity of foodstuffs in the land. I have by no meas dealt 
fully with the fascinating and absorbing subject of growing 
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more food, but I hope I have said enough to stimu- 
late interest and turn the wise towards the thought of 
how every individual can help in the laudable enterprise. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH SHORTAGE 

Let me now show how to deal with the three per 
cent of grains we might possibly get from outside. 
Hindus observe a fast or a semi-fast every eleventh day 
per fortnight. Muslims and others are not prohibited 
from denying themselves especially when it is for the 
sake of the starving millions. If the whole nation 
realized the beauty of this partial self-denial, India 
would more than cover the deficit caused by the volun- 
tary deprivation of foreign aid. 

Personally I hold that rationing has very limited 
use, if any. If the producers were left to themselves, 
they would bring their produce to the market and 
everyone would get good and eatable grain, which today 
is not easily obtainable. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S ADVICE 

I shall close this hurried review of the food crisis 
by drawing attention to President Truman’s reported 
advice to the American people that they should eat less 
bread and thus save the much-needed grain for starv- 
ing Europe. He added that Americans would not lose in 
health by the recommended act of self-denial. I tender 
my congratulations to President Truman on this philan- 
thropic gesture. I must decline to endorse the suggestion 
that at the back of this philanthropy there is a sordid 
motive of deriving a pecuniary advantage for America. 
A man must be judged by his action, not the motive 
prompting it. God alone knows men’s hearts. If America 
would deny herself for the sake of hungry Europe, should 
we fail to do this little act of self-denial for ourselves ? 
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If many must die of starvation, let us at least earn the 
credit of having done our best in the way of self-help, 
which ennobles a nation. 

Let us hope that the Committee that Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad has called together will not disperse without 
presenting a workable solution of the food crisis that 
faces the country. 
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7 - 10-’47 

APPEAL FOR MORE BL.\NKETS 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that he had 
received a few more blankets since the day before. 
While he thanked the donors, he was constrained to say 
that donations at this rate would not help in providing 
blankets for lakhs of homeless refugees. The public 
should so organize the collections that large numbers 
of blankets might be collected in a short time. They 
could send them to him or entrust them to any person 
or organization of their choice for proper distribution. 

BE TRUE TO THE CONGRESS GREED 

He referred then with sorrow to the murder of a 
noted Muslim in or around Dehra Dun. His only fault 
was that he was a Muslim. Was he (the speaker) to 
tell millions of Muslims in the Indian Union to leave 
India ? Where were they to go ? They were not safe in 
the trains even ! It is true that the Hindus were suffering 
a similar fate in Pakistan. Two wrongs did not make 
one right. They could not help the Hindus and Sikhs 
in Pakistan by retaliating on the Muslims in the Union. 
He appealed to them to be true to their religion and 
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to the Congress creed. Had the Congress done anything 
during the past 60 years to injure the interest of the 
country? If the Congress had now lost their confidence, 
they were at liberty to remove Congress ministers and 
bring any other men in power. Only they must not 
take the law into their own hands. Let them not act 
in such a way that they might have to repent afterwards. 

FOOD CONTROL 

Referring to his remarks about food control the 
day before, he said that he was convinced his suggestion 
would remove the major part of the problem of food 
shortage within twenty-four hours. Whether the experts- 
would accept it or not was a different question. 

WARNING TO MINISTERS 

Many people came and talked to him and left 
literature with him to the effect that the- popular ministers 
were acting in an autocratic fashion like their British 
predecessors. He had not talked to the ministers in this 
connection. But he was quite clear that nothing for 
which they had criticized the British Government should 
happen in the regime of responsible ministries. Under 
the British rule the Viceroy could issue ordinances for 
making laws and executing them. There was a hue 
and cry against the combination of judicial and executive 
functions. Nothing had happened since to warrant a 
change in the opinion. There should be no ordinance 
rule. Their legislative assemblies should be their only 
law-makers. Ministers were liable to be changed at will. 
Their acts should be subject to review by their courts. 
They should do all in their power to make justice cheap, 
expeditious and incorruptible. For that purpose Pan- 
chayat Raj had been suggested. It was not possible for 
a high court to reach lakhs and lakhs of people. Only 
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extxaordinaiy situations required emergency legislation. 
Legislative assemblies, even though the procedure might 
entail some delay, must not be superceded by the exe- 
cutive. He had no concrete example in mind. He had 
based his remarks upon the correspondence he had 
received from various provinces. Therefore, while he 
appealed to the people not to take the law into their 
own hands, he appealed to the ministers to beware of 
lapsing into the old ways which they had condemned. 

SECRET OF RAMA RAJ 

To the people he appealed once again to be loyal 
and faithful to their Governments and strengthen them 
or dismiss them which they had every right to do. 
Pandit Jawaharlalji was a vtdljawahar (jewel). He could 
never be party to Hindu Raj, nor could the Sardar, 
who had championed Muslim friends. Though he 
(Gandhiji) called himself a Sanatani Hindu he was 
proud of the fact that the late Imamsaheb of South 
Africa had accompanied him to India on his return 
and died in the Sabarmati Ashram. His daughter and 
son-in-law were still at Sabarmati. Was he (the speaker) 
or the Sardar to throw them overboard ? His Hinduism 
taught him to respect all religions. In that lay the secret 
of Rama Raj. If Pandit Jawaharlal, the Sardar and 
people with their ideas had forfeited their respect and 
confidence, they could replace them by another team 
that had their confidence. But they could not and should 
not expect them to act against their conscience and 
regard that India belonged only to the Hindus. That 
way lay destruction. 
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3-10-’47 

BLANKETS RATHER THAN MONEY 

Gandhiji said that a few more blankets had been 
received. A friend came in the afternoon and offered 
money or blankets. He asked him to send blankets. 
Another, as he was coming to the meeting, offered 
him Rs. 500 for the purpose and he accepted it. He 
would rather have blankets than money. 

NON-VIOLENCE OF THE BRAVE 

A good man had been to see him. He had come 
from Dehra Dun. The compartment in which he tra- 
velled was full of Hindus and Sikhs. A new comer 
excited their suspicion. On questioning he said he was 
a chamar. But on his arm was a tattoo mark which 
showed that he was a Muslim. That was enough. The 
man was stabbed and was thrown in the Yamuna. 
This good man said that he turned away from the sight. 
Gandhiji then twitted him for not intervening to save 
the Muslim brother even at the risk of his life. Had he 
done so, it was highly probable that the Muslim’s life 
might have been saved though he might have lost his. 
That would have been non-violence of the brave. It was 
also probable that his bravery would have infected the 
other passengers and they might have joined in the 
protest. The good friend admitted that it had not struck 
him that way though it should have. 

Gandhiji was loth to think that all the passengers 
were mischievously inclined though his advice would 
still have been the same. • Gandhiji had realized that 
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their struggle against the British Government was not 
based on non-violence of the brave. He and the country 
were suffering from the consequence. The rest of his 
days he wanted to concentrate on inculcating into the 
people the ahimsa of the brave if he could. It was a 
difficult task. What happened and was happening in 
Pakistan was very bad, he admitted, but what was 
happening in the Union was equally bad. It was a fruit- 
less search to discover who was the beginner or who was 
more wrong. If the two wanted to be friends now, 
they had to forget the past. Enemies of yesterday 
could be friends of today, if they ceased retaliation in 
words or deeds. 

DUTY OF NEWSPAPERS 

Newspapers were a powerful influence. It was the 
duty of the editors to see that no false report or report 
likely to excite the public was published in their news- 
papers. He referred to the news published in a news- 
paper alleging that the Meos had attacked the Hindus 
in Rewari. When Gandhiji read it, it had upset him. 
But the next day he was pleased to see in the papers that 
the news was untrue. What he said was only one of 
several such instances. The editors and their assistants 
had to be extra careful about the news they gave and the 
manner in which they dressed it. In a state of indepen- 
dence it was practically impossible for Governments 
to control the Press. It was the duty of the public to keep a 
strict watch on the newspapers and keep them on the 
right path. An enlightened public would refuse to patro- 
nize inflammatory or indecent newspapers. 

DUTY OF THE MILITARY AND THE POLICE 

Just as the Press was a powerful arm of the State, 
so was the military and the police. They could not 
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take sides. The communal division of the military and 
the police was deplorable. But if the military and the 
police became communally minded, it would be disast- 
rous. The military and the police were bound in the 
Union to protect the minorities at the cost of their 
lives. They could not for one moment afford to neglect 
this primary duty. He would say the same of the Pa- 
kistan military and police who were bound to protect 
the minorities there. Whether the latter listened to him 
or not, if he could make those in the Union do the right 
thing, he was convinced that Pakistan would have to do 
likewise. 

The whole world was impressed by the fact that 
India had achieved independence without bloodshed. 
They had to be worthy of that independence by their 
right conduct. Moreover, the military and the police 
must be incorruptible under independence. No free 
government could function unless every citizen did his 
duty by the State. He was not here asking them to 
take 1K) non-violence. He merely pleaded for correct 
conduct irrespective of non-violence. He warned them 
that unless they paid attention to his words, they would 
have to repent afterwards. 
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9-10-’47 

DONATE BLANKETS EARLY 

Gandhiji reported that he had received at least 30 
blankets during the day. He appealed to the donors 
to hurry up with their donations as the winter in Delhi 
became pretty severe from about the middle of October. 
Donations lost in value when they were not made in 
time. 

PATIENT HEARING NOT ENOUGH 

He was grateful to the people for giving him a 
patient hearing. But that was not enough. His advice, 
if it was worth listening to, should be acted upon. 

THE MINORITIES IN PAKISTAN 

The Hindus and Sikhs in Pakistan were in a terrible 
plight. Evacuation was a difficult process. Many must 
die the way. After coming across to the Union their 
condition in the refugee camps was none too enviable. 
There was the camp at Kurukshetra where thousands lay 
under the sky. Medical facilities were inadequate, 
nutrition poor. It would be wrong to blame the Govern- 
ment. What advice was he to give to the people? Some 
friends from Western Pakistan had seen him during the 
day. They had narrated to him their tale of woe and 
pleaded for speedy evacuation of those left behind. 
He was not the Government. But with, all the will in 
the world no Government would be able to do all that 
it wanted to do in such extraordinary circumstances. 
News came from Eastern Bengal that people had star ted 
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fleeing from there too. He did not know the reason. 
His co-workers including Satishbabu and others of the 
Khadi Pratisthan, Pyarelalji, Kanu Gandhi, Amtul 
Salaambehn and Sardar Jiwansinghji were still there. 
He himself had toured through Noakhali and tried to 
impress upon the people to shed all fear. It made him 
think of the duty of the people and that of the Govern- 
ment. Those fleeing from one dominion might imagine 
that the conditions on the other side would be much 
better. But they were mistaken. With all the will in the 
world the authorities won’t be able to cope with so 
many refugees. They could not reproduce the original 
conditions. The only advice that he could give to the 
people was to stick to their places and look to none but 
God for their protection. They would die courageously 
if they must in their own homes. Naturally, it would be 
the duty of the other Government to ask for the safety 
of the minorities. It was the duty of both the Govern- 
ments to act correctly and in co-operation. If that desir- 
able thing did not happen, the logical result would be 
war. He was the last person to advocate it. But he knew 
that the governments which possessed arms and armies 
could not act in any other way. Any such procedure 
would mean annihilation. Death in the process of 
exchange of population did no good to anyone. Ex- 
change raised tremendous problems of relief and reha- 
bilitation. 
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10-10-’47 

MORE BLANKETS RECEIVED 

Gandhiji announced that several more blankets 
had been received. There was also donation of some 
money and a gold ring for that purpose. He had re- 
ceived a telegram from Baroda informing him that 
800 blankets were ready for dispatch and many more 
could be sent if railway permit could be secured. He 
hoped at this rate there would be enough blankets to 
save the refugees from the ravages of the cold weather. 

FOOD AND CLOTH SHORTAGE 

He then referred to the problem of food and cloth 
shortage in the country. With the advent of indepen- 
dence the problems appeared to have become more 
acute than before. He was unable to understand 
the reason thereof. These were not the signs of inde- 
pendence. Indian independence was all the more pre- 
cious for the reason that their iheans of achieving it 
had commanded universal appreciation. The fight they 
gave was bloodless. Such independence should help 
them to solve their problems more speedily than before. 

As for food, the system of control and rationing 
in his opinion was unnatural and unbusinesslike. They 
had plenty of fertile land, there was enough water and 
no dearth of man-power. Why should there be food 
shortage under these circumstances? The public should 
be educated to become self-reliant. Once they knew 
that they had got to stand on their own legs, it would 
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electrify the atmosphere. It was well known that fright 
took a larger toll of life than actual disease. He wanted 
them to shed all fear of calamity if they- took the natural 
step of self-help. He was convinced that removal of 
food control would not result in a famine and deaths 
from starvation. 

Similarly, there was no reason why there should 
be shortage of cloth in India. India produced more 
cotton than she required for her wants. People should 
spin and weave themselves. He was, therefore, for the 
removal of cloth control too. That might result in 
increase of prices. He was told and he believed that if 
people abstained from buying cloth for at the most six 
months, the abstention was bound to result in a natural 
fall in -prices. And he had suggested that in case of need in 
the meantime the people should produce their own Khadi. 
He did not at the present stage -bring in his belief in the 
use of khadi to the exclusion of any other cloth. Once the 
people began to produce their own food and cloth, it would 
change their entire outlook. Today, they had gained 
political independence only. By following his advice they 
would gain economic independence also and that would 
be felt by every villager. Then there would be no time 
or inclination left for fighting amongst themselves. It 
would result in elimination of other vices like drinking, 
gambling etc. The people of India would gain in every 
sense of the term. God would also help them, for, He 
helped those who helped themselves. 
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ll-10-’47 

RENTIA JAYANTI 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji reminded the 
audience that that day was the twelfth day of the dark 
half of the month of Bhadon. This day was known as 
Rentia Baras or Charkha Jay anti in Gujarat including 
Cutch and Kathiawad. Meetings were held and people 
were reminded of the programme of the spinning wheel 
and the allied activities. Time was unfavourable for an 
enthusiastic celebration of the Charkha Jayanti. In its 
extended sense he had called the charkha the symbol of 
non-violence. That symbol appeared to have been lost, 
else they would not be witnessing the scenes of fratricide 
and the like. He asked himself whether it was not enough 
to stop observance of the Charkha Jayanti completely. 
But there was a lurking hope in his heart that there might 
be a few scattered individuals at least who might be 
true to the message of the wheel. It was for their sakes 
that the Charkha Jayanti should continue to be observed. 

BADGES FOR HARIJANS 

He had noticed the previous day a statement that 
Mandalsaheb and some other members of the Pakistan 
Government had decided that the Harijans would be 
expected to wear a badge showing that they were un- 
touchables. The badge had to have a sign of the crescent 
and the star. This was intended to distinguish the 
Harijans from the other Hindus. The logical consequence 
of . this in his opinion would be that those Harijans who 
did stay there would ultimately have to embrace Islam. 
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He had nothing to say against change of faith out of 
heart-felt conviction and spiritual urge. Having become 
a Harijan by choice, he knew the mind of the Harijans. 
There was not a single Harijan today who could fall 
in that category. What did they understand of Islam? 
Nor did they understand why they were Hindus. This 
was true of the followers of all faiths. They were what 
they were because they were born in a particular faith. 
If they changed their religion, it would be merely from 
compulsion or some temptations held out to them in 
return. In the present atmosphere no voluntary change of 
faith should have any validity. Religion should be 
dearer than life itself. Those who acted up to the truth 
were better Hindus than one well versed in Hindu 
scriptures, but whose faith did not hold out at the time 
of a crisis. 

DASSERA AND BAKR ID 

Gandhiji then referred to the approaching festivals 
of Dassera and Bakr Id and appealed to the Hindus 
and Muslims to be most vigilant and considerate so 
as not to hurt the feelings of each other. He wanted 
them to avoid giving cause for any outbreak of communal 
disturbances at the time of these festivals. 

SATYAGRAHA IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Lastly, he referred to the proposed launching of 
satyagraha in South Africa the next day. Satyagraha had 
been going iDn for some time. It had been suspended 
for some time. Indians case was before the U.N.O. 
and the Indians, both Hindus and Muslims, in South 
Africa had decided to restart their satyagraha the follow- 
ing day. His advice to them was to seek the assistance of 
both the Indian Union and Pakistan Governments 
and it was the duty of both the Governments to give all 
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possible assistance and encouragement to the Indians 
in South Africa. Conditions for successful satyagraha 
were that the cause must be just and the means fully 
non-violent. If the Indians in South Africa observed 
thesej success was bound to be theirs. 
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12-10-’47 

A WORD TO THE REFUGEES 

Gandhiji said that he had received more blankets 
and promises of quilts during the day. Some mills 
were also getting quilts ready for the refugees. Unlike 
blankets, quilts would get wet with dew. But an easy 
way out of it was to cover them with old newspapers 
at night. The advantage of quilts was that they could 
be stripped, cloth washed and the cotton refilled after 
hand-loosening it. 

Those who invoked God’s assistance could turn 
even misfortune to good account. There were some 
among the refugees who were embittered by their 
sufferings. They were angry. But anger did not help. 
They were well-to-do people. They had lost their all. 
So long as they did not return to their homes with 
honour and dignity and assurance of safety, they had 
to do the best they could in the camp life. Contem- 
plated return was, therefore, a long-range programme. 
What were they to do in the meantime? He was told 
that 75% of those who had come from Pakistan were 
traders. They could not all expect to start business in 
the Indian Union. That would upset the whole economy 
of the Union. They had to learn to work with their 
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Jiands. As for people with professions, as for instance 
doctors, nurses etc. there should be no difficulty in 
finding work for them. Those who had felt driven 
from Pakistan should know that they were the citizens 
of the whole of India, not merely of the Punjab or 
N.W.F.P. or Sind. The condition was that wherever 
they went, they should so mix with the inhabitants 
there, as sugar with milk. They should be industrious 
and honest in their dealings. They must realize that 
they were born to serve India and add to her glory, 
never to degrade her. They should refuse to waste 
their time in gambling or drinking or quarrelling among 
themselves. It was human to err, but it was also given to 
human beings to learn from their mistakes and not to 
repeat them. II' the refugees followed his advice, they 
would be an asset wherever they went and the people 
in every province would welcome them with open arms. 
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13-10-’47 

TO THE REFUGEES 

Yesterday I made some remarks about the refugee 
•camps which were missed in the English condensation. 
Let me extend them this evening as I attach great 
importance to them. Though we have our fairs, reli- 
gious and other, and have our Congress sessions and 
conferences, as a people we are not accustomed to 
camp life strictly so-called. I have attended many 
Congress sessions, conferences, and other camps. I 
attended the Kumbha Mela of 1915 at Haradwar and 
Lad the privilege of serving in the Servants of India 
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Camp together with my co-workers who had returned 
from South Africa. Though I have nothing to record 
except kind personal attention to me and mine, my 
observation of the camp life our people lived is none 
too happy. We lack the sense of social hygiene, the 
result being dangerous insanitation and dirt with the 
attendant risk of outbreak of infectious and contagious 
diseases. Our latrines are generally beyond description. 
Absence of this class of provision is perhaps an apt 
description. People think that they can perform these 
functions anywhere, not excluding even the much- 
frequented banks of the sacred rivers. Spitting anywhere 
without the slightest consideration for the neighbours 
is almost accepted as a right. Nor are our cooking 
arrangements any better. Flies are everywhere welcome 
companions. We forget that they might have sat a 
moment ago on any kind of dirt and thus might have 
become easy carriers of infection. Accommodation is 
not always planned. This is not an exaggerated picture. 
I must not omit the babble of noise one has to tolerate 
in these camps. 

For method, planning and almost perfect sanitation, 
give me a military camp. I have never recognized the 
necessity of the military. But that is not to say that 
nothing good can come out of it. It gives valuable 
lessons in discipline, -corporate existence, sanitation, 
and an exact time-table containing provision for every 
useful activity. There is almost pin-drop silence in 
such camps. It is a city under canvas brought into 
being inside of a few hours. I would like our refugee 
camps to approach that ideal. Then there is no incon- 
venience, rain or no rain. 

These camps become quite inexpensive provided 
that all work including building up of this canvas city 
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is done by the refugees who are their own sweepers, 
cleaners, road-makers, trench-diggers, cooks, washer- 
men. No work is too low for them. Every variety of 
work connected with the camp is equally dignified. 
Careful and enlightened supervision can bring about the 
desirable and necessary revolution in social life. Then 
indeed the present calamity would be turned into a 
blessing in disguise. Then no refugee will become a 
burden wherever he goes. He will never think of himself 
alone, but always think of the whole of his fellow sufferers 
and never want for himself what his fellows cannot have. 
This is not to be done by brooding but by prompt 
action under wise supervision and guidance. 

Blankets and quilts continue to come. Soon it 
will, I hope, be possible to say that there will be no 
dearth of this protection against the coming winter. 
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14 - 10-’47 

A WORTHY EXAMPLE 

Gandhiji reported to the audience that he had 
received more blankets during the day. Two teachers 
and some students from the Arya Samaj Girls’ School 
had brought him some money and blankets. But what 
pleased him more than the gifts was the teacher’s report 
that having read Gandhiji’s appeal about food control 
in which he had suggested a fortnightly fast in order to 
save food so that no deficiency in food supply might 
be felt for want of import of foodstuffs from outside, 
teachers and the girls had decided to fast every Thursday, 
They had also decided to grow whatever food they 
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could in their garden. If all followed this example, the 
problem of food shortage would be solved in no time. 

The Charge-D’affaires of Iran and his wife came 
later and brought a large number of blankets which 
he gratefully received. 

TALK WITH SIKH FRIENDS 

Many Sikh friends had seen him during the day. 
They came in two batches. He had long talks with 
them. The substance was that they could get nowhere 
by fighting amongst themselves. Whatever action was 
possible must be through the respective Governments. 

DON’T WEAKEN THE GOVERNMENT 

The Government had arrested some people and 
there was an agitation against the arrests. The Govern- 
ment had a right to do so. Our Government could 
never arrest innocent people deliberately. But human 
beings were apt to err and it was possible that some 
innocent people might suffer by mistake. It was for the 
Government to rectify such error. People in a demo- 
cracy should be satisfied with drawing the Government's 
attention to mistakes, if any. They could remove the 
Government if they wished to. But they should not 
obstruct them by agitating against them. Ours was not a 
' foreign Government having a mighty army and navy 
to support them. They had to derive their strength 
from the people. 

LOOK TO YOUR OWN FAULTS 

How could real peace be established? They might 
feel pleased that peace appeared to have returned to 
Delhi. He could not share the satisfaction. The Hindus 
and Muslims had become estranged from one another. 
They used to fight in the past too. But it lasted a day 
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or two and then everybody forgot all about it. Today, 
they had become so embittered that they felt as if they 
had been old enemies. He called this feeling weakness. 
They must shed it. Then alone could they become a 
great power. They had two choices before them. They 
could become a great militaiy power or if they followed 
his way, they could become a great non-violent and 
invincible power. In either case the first condition was 
the shedding of all fear. 

The only way to get near each other was that 
each must forget the mistakes of the other party and 
magnify its own. He recommended it to the Muslims as 
he did to the Hindus and Sikhs with all the force at his 
command. Enemies of yesterday could become friends 
of today, provided they made a clean breast of their 
guilt. The policy of tit for tat was not conducive to 
friendship. If they would act up to his advice whole- 
heartedly, he would be able to leave Delhi and follow 
his mission in Pakistan. 
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15-10-’47 

COLLECT GOLDEN DEEDS 

Electricity in the prayer ground having failed, the 
loud-speaker was not working. Gandhiji, therefore, 
asked the audience to come nearer so that they could 
hear him better. He told them that he had received 
more blankets and also money for the purpose. One 
sister had sent a cheque for Rs. 2000. Two Muslim 
friends had also sent blankets and money for buying 
more. He had requested them to keep and distribute 
them themselves. But the fiiends said that they were 
determined on handing over the gifts to Gandhiji for 
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distribution among the Hindu and Sikh refugees. 
They said that there was a time when they found fault 
with Gandhiji. But they were now convinced that 
Gandhiji was the friend of all and enemy of none. In 
the atmosphere of mutual distrust and bitterness every- 
where, such deeds were worth noticing. There was a 
book in English which is called the Book of Golden Deeds^ 
They should have some such- thing. No one should 
attribute motives to others for doing good. The two 
Muslim friends had not even given their names to him. 
It was said that every Muslim looked. upon the Sikhs as 
his enemies and vice versa. It was true that many Muslims 
had lost sanity as many -Hindus and Sikhs had. But it 
would be wholly wrong to condemn all for the faults of 
individuals, however many they might be. Many Hindus 
and Sikhs had said that they owed their lives to Muslim 
friends and many Muslims had made a similar admis- 
sion. Such good Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims were to 
be found in every province. How he wished that the 
newspapers would give publicity to such news and avoid 
the mention of foul deeds which excited the spirit of 
revenge and retaliation! No doubt, there should be no 
exaggeration in describing good and generous deeds. 

HINDI OR HINDUSTANI ? 

He had seen a paragraph in the Press that hence- 
forth the official language of the U.P. would be Hindi 
with the devanagari script. It hurt him. Of all the Mus- 
lims in the Indian Union, nearly one-fourth resided 
in the U.P. There were many Hindus like Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru who were Urdu scholars. Were they to forget 
the urdu script? The right thing would be to keep both 
the scripts and make the use of either acceptable in 
ail official dealings. This would result in the compulsory 
learning of both the scripts, 
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The language then would take care of itself and 
Hindustani would become the language of the Province. 
This knowledge of the two scripts would not be a waste. 
It would enrich them and enrich their language. No 
one should cavil at such a step. 

They should treat the Muslims as equal citizens. 
Equality of treatment demanded respect for the tirdu 
script. They must not produce a State in which respect- 
able life was impossible and still claim that they did not 
want the Muslims to go. If in spite of really equal treat- 
ment they (the Muslims) chose to go to Pakistan, it 
was their (the Muslims’) own look out. There should 
be nothing in their behaviour to scare away the Mus- 
lims. They should be correct in their conduct. Then 
they could serve India and save Hinduism. They could 
not do so by killing the Muslims or driving them away 
or suppressing them in any way. They had to do the 
right thing irrespective of what happened in Pakistan. 
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16 - 10-’47 

EXAMPLE OF MYSORE 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji expressed satisfac- 
tion at the successful termination of satyagraha in the 
Mysore State. Mysore had joined the Indian Union. 
People there had been agitating for responsible govern- 
ment for some time. Recently they had again launched 
satyagraha. They had wired to him that they would 
strictly conform to the rules of satyagraha and that he 
should not worry about it in the least. Sir Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar, the Prime^ Minister of Mysore was a widely 
travelled man. He had come to an honourable settle- 
ment with the State Congress. He congratulated the 
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Maharaja, the Diwan and the State Congress on the 
happy issue. He commended the example of Mysore 
to all the other States. The rulers should become strictly 
constitutional like the Kdng of England so that the ruler 
and the ruled might both be happy and contented. 

GOOD BEHAVIOUR 

He was holding the prayer meetings on the grounds 
of a private house. They should appreciate the courtesy 
of the Birla Brothers in allowing them to come to their 
compound. It had hurt him to learn that some of the 
visitors had damaged the garden and plucked fruits 
from the trees without the permission of the mali. They 
should not even pluck a leaf without permission. Their 
sufferings shpuld not make them forget the common 
rules of good behaviour, 

EXPECTATIONS FROM THE SERVICES 

He had received a complaint that he had issued 
an undeserved certificate of merit to the Civil Service, 
the Police and the Military. He had not done so.- He 
had only expressed his expectations of these services of 
the nation. That did not mean that they satisfied those 
expectations. The Civil Services, the Police and the 
Military including Britishers were now in India as 
servants of the people. The days when they behaved 
as masters, being in the pay of foreign rulers, were 
gone. They had to be loyal servants of the PanrJiayat 
Raj, They had to take orders from the ministers. They 
were to be above corruption and partiality. The people 
on the other hand were expected to give full co-operation 
to the administration. If the services failed in their 
duty, they would be guilty of breach of faith and proper 
steps would have to be taken to rectify the situation. 
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The people had every right to ventilate their grievances 
against corrupt members of the services. 

MINORITIES IN EASTERN PAKISTAN 

Some people had come to see him from Eastern 
Pakistan. A large number of Hindus were leaving East 
Bengal. The friends sought Gandhiji’s advice in the 
matter. He could but repeat what he had said often 
enough. It was unbecoming for brave men and women 
to be bullied out of their homes. They should stay there 
and face death rather than dishonour or loss of self- 
respect. They should fear none but God. They should 
defend their religion, their honour and their citizens’ 
rights with their lives. If they did not have that courage 
it was far better for them to go away. If they decided to 
leave East Bengal, it was the duty of the upper class 
Hindus such as doctors, lawyers, merchants etc. to see 
that the poor scheduled castes and others went first. 
They should be the last and not the first to leave. He 
could not be in every place at the same time. But he 
could make his voice reach them all. He was also asked 
to appeal to Dr. Ambedkar to tell the scheduled castes 
to die for their religion and honour. He gladly did so 
through the meeting. 

The friends also asked him to tell Suhrawardy- 
saheb to go to Bengal and help Khwajasaheb in the 
difficult task before him. Suhrawardysaheb was not 
in Delhi. But he (the speaker) had no doubt that he 
(Suhrawardysaheb) would go to Bengal on his return. 
The Muslim leaders in East Bengal had to produce 
conditions which would inspire the minority community 
with confidence. It was in the interests of all concerned 
to work for peace. If Pakistan would be a purely Muslim 
State and the Indian Union a purely Hindu and Sikh 
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State, with no rights for the minorities on either side, 
it would mean ruin for both the States. He hoped and 
prayed that God would give them the wisdom to steer 
clear of the danger. ’ 
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17 - 10-’47 

THE SOVEREIGN REMEDY 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji referred to 
several letters and messages from friends expressing 
concern over his persistent cough. His speech was broad- 
cast and so was the cough which was often troublesome 
in the evening and in the open. For the last four days, 
however, the cough had been on the whole less trouble- 
some and he hoped it would soon disappear completely. 
The reason for the persistence of the cough had been 
that he had refused all medical treatment. Dr. Sushila 
had said that if at the outset he had taken penicillin he 
would have been all right in three days. Otherwise, 
it would take him three weeks to get over it. He did 
not doubt the efficacy of penicillin but he believed too 
that Ramanama was the sovereign remedy for all ills 
and, therefore, superseded all other remedies. In the 
midst of the flames that surrounded him on all sides, 
there was all the greater need for a burning faith in God. 
God alone could enable people to put down the fire. 
If He had to take work from Gandhiji, He would keep 
him alive, otherwise He would carry him away. 

They had just heard the bhajan in which the poet 
had exhorted man to stick to Ramanama. He alone was 
the refuge of man. Therefore, in the present crisis he 
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wished to throw himself entirely on God and not accept 
medical aid for a physical ailment. 

BLANKETS 

He expressed satisfactidn at the rate at which 
blankets and quilts were being received. They would 
soon be distributed to people in need. 

REMOVE CONTROLS 

The committee appointed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
had finished its deliberations. It was to consider the 
question of food only. But he (Gandhiji) had expressed 
his opinion sometime ago that control over food and 
cloth should be removed without further delay. The 
war was over. Yet the prices were going up. There 
was food in the country and cloth too. Yet it did not 
reach the people. It was a sad state of affairs. The 
Government was trying to spoon-feed the people. 
Instead of that the people should be thrown on their 
own resources. The Civil Service was used to carrying 
on work from their offices. The red tape and the files 
controlled their activity. They had never come in contact 
with the peasants. They did not know them. He 
wished they would be humble enough to recognize 
the change that had come over the people. Their initiative 
should not be strangled by the controls. They should 
be allowed to be self-reliant. Democracy should not 
result in making them helpless. Supposing that the 
worst fears were realized and removal of controls made 
the situation worse, there was nothing to prevent them 
from reverting to them. Personally he believed that 
it would greatly ease the situation. The people would 
begin to exert themselves to solve the problems and 
have little time to quarrel among themselves. 
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SATYAGRAHA IN SOUTH AFRICA 

He had received a telegram thanking him for his 
remarks about satyagraha in South Africa. He had merely 
stated what he believed to be the truth. There was no 
defeat in satyagraha^ there was no turning back. He 
quoted the first line of the late Pandit Rambhajadatt’s 
verses — ''We will die rather than accept defeat.” The 
author had written those lines at the time of the martial 
law in the Punjab, when the people there were sub- 
jected to unheard of indignities. But the lines were 
for all time. The condition always was that the cause 
must be true and just. Even a handful of satyagrahis 
was enough to vindicate the honour of India. 

They had also asked him to appeal for funds. The 
Indians in South Africa were not a poor community. 
But he could understand the wants of the few pa'fesive 
resisters. India was today passing through a financial 
crisis. The fratricide and the mass migration had re- 
sulted in loss of crores of revenue. He had not the heart 
to ask Indians under the present circumstances to give 
financial assistance to the passive resisters. But if anyone 
was prepared to give financial help, he would be glad. 
There were, however, large numbers of Indians overseas in 
East Africa, Mauritius and other places. Most of them were 
well off and there was no question of Hindu-Muslim 
differences amongst them. They were all Indians artd he 
expected them to send money to their brethren in South 
Africa, who were fighting for the cause of Indian honour. 
Those engaged in satyagraha did not want luxuries. 
They just wanted money for the bare necessities of life. 
It was the duty of the Indians overseas to give the nece- 
ssary assistance. 
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18 - 10-’47 

BLANKETS SENT TO KURUKSHETRA 

Speaking after the prayers Gandhiji said that he 
was glad to be able to report that more blankets and 
money were received. He hoped that if blankets came in 
at this rate, there would be no difficulty in providing 
them for all the needy refugees. He was also glad that 
Sardar Patel had issued a similar appeal. Gandhiji 
stated that Dr. Sushila Nayar, who has been working 
for the comforts of the refugees, had left for Kurukshetra 
in the morning along with Mrs. Mathai, Mrs. R. Saran 
and Mrs. Krishnabai. She had taken with her a large 
number of blankets and clothings for the refugees. 

THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE 

Gandhiji then mentioned the letters he had been 
receiving in connection with the opinion expressed by 
him about the adoption of Hindustani as the national 
language. He had no doubt that Hindustani would be 
the best suited inter-provincial language for all Indians. 
Neither persianized Urdu nor sanskritized Hindi could 
easily be understood by the masses. With the end of 
British Raj, the Enghsh language had to go as the common 
medium of speech or the court language. It was a usur- 
pation. He honoured the English language in its own 
place. It could never become India’s national language. 
An esteemed friend had, however, suggested that the 
English language was soon going to be displaced from the 
position that did not belong to it. But his harping on the 
subject, the writer feared, might transfer the dislike of 
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the language to the people who spoke it^ i.e. the English. 
The writer knew that if any such mishap occurred, he 
(Gandhiji) would be cut to the quick so much so that 
he might even go mad with grief over the unexpected 
tragedy. The warning was timely. The audience should 
know that he always made a distinction between the 
doer and his deed. The deed might be worthy of dislike, 
never the doer. He was reminded that he knew that the 
distinction was rarely borne in mind. Men generally 
confused the deed with the doer and the orbit of con- 
demnation included both the doer and the deed. 
The writer also warned him that he (Gandhiji) had to 
make allowance for the Anglo-Indians, the Goans and 
others with whont English had become the mother 
tongue. Did Gandhiji ever contemplate that these would 
be suddenly dismissed for want of knowledge of Hindi 
or Hindustani whichever finally became the interpro- 
vincial speech? The writer knew that he (Gandhiji) 
would never entertain any such idea. Gandhiji said that 
the writer was correct in his fear. Nevertheless, he did 
expect that within a given period they would all attain a 
working knowledge of Hindustani. No oppression 
should be felt by the minorities, however small they 
might be. There was need for the gentlest handling of 
all such questions. 

The same earnest friend had reminded him that 
his (Gandhiji’s) insistence on the two scripts was likely 
to displace both and make room for the Roman script. 
The friend had partiality for the Roman script. He 
(Gandhiji) did not share it. Nor did he fear that the 
two scripts would ever be displaced by the Roman. 
He did not wish to enter into argument over the ques- 
tion. He simply referred to the subject to show that 
their nationalism was poor stuff if it shirked the learning 
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of the two scripts. Their love of their country should 
make the learning of the two scripts a matter of joy. 
He instanced the example of Sheikh Abdullasaheb who 
informed him only that afternoon that during his im- 
prisonment in Kashmir he was able with ease to learn 
Hindi and the nagari script. What the Sheikhsaheb 
was able to do, was surely equally easy for other nationa- 
lists. 
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19-10-’47 


Speaking after prayers Gandhiji announced that 
since the days were getting shorter, people were finding 
6 p.m. too late to attend the prayers. Therefore, from 
Monday the prayers would be held at 5-30 p.m. instead 
of 6 p.m. 

IS IT SWARAJ? 

Referring to the bhajan of the evening he said that 
there were touching reminisfcences in connection with it. 
Almost all the bhajans in the Bhajanavali had a history 
behind them. The collection was made by the late 
Pandit Khare, an ashramite who was a musician and a 
devotee. He was helped by Shri Kakasaheb. This parti- 
cular song was often sung by the late Maganlal Gandhi, 
who was the manager of the Ashram at Sabarmati. 
He had been with Gandhiji in South Africa and had 
given himself to the service of the nation. He had a 
good voice and a strong constitution. After his return 
to India he lost his robustness. The burden that fell to 
his lot was too heavy for one man. To carry the 
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message of constructive work and Swaraj to the millions 
was not an easy thing. He often sang this bhajan with 
great pathos. In it the poet expressed his disappointment 
at not seeing God face to face. The night of waiting 
seemed like an age. Maganlal’s God was the realization 
of his dream of Swaraj, i.e. the Kingdom of God, That 
dream seemed far off. It could only be realized 
through constructive work. If the people had carried 
out the constructive programme laid before them then, 
they would not be witnessing the scenes that they were 
witnessing today. Swaraj was said to have been achieved 
on the 15th of August last. He could not call it Swaraj. 
In Swaraj brothers could not fly at each others’ throats. 
A free India aspired to be friends with all. It aspired to 
own no enemies in the whole world. But alas! today 
her own sons, the Hindus and Sikhs on the one side and 
the Muslims on the other were thirsting for one another’s 
blood. 

Gandhiji told them all this in order to impress 
upon them that if they wanted to realize their dream 
of real Swaraj, they had to feel a constant yearning 
for it like the late Shri Maganlal Gandhi, God was 
formless. Man imagined Him in various forms. If they 
wanted to see God in the form of Rama Raj^ the first 
requisite was self-introspection. They had to magnify 
their own faults a thousandfold and shut their eyes to 
the faults of their neighbours. That was the only way 
to real progress. Today they had fallen. The Hindus 
and Sikhs were looked upon as enemies by the Muslims 
and vice versa. They had no respect for each other’s 
religion. Temples were destroyed and converted into 
mosques, mosques were destroyed and converted into 
temples. It was a sad state of affairs. It could not but 
lead to destruction of both the religions. 
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THE ONLY WAY 


How were they to quench the flames? He had 
told them the only method. They had to be correct 
in their behaviour irrespective of what others did. He 
was not unaware of the sufferings of the Hindus and 
Sikhs in Pakistan. But knowing that he wanted to 
overlook them. Otherwise, he would go mad. He would 
not be able to serve India. They were to look upon 
the Muslims in the Union as their blood-brothers. 
Delhi was said to be at peace. It brought him little 
solace. It was due to the presence of the military and 
the police. There was no love lost between the Hindus 
and the Muslims. The hearts were still estranged. He 
(Gandhiji) did not know whether there were any Mus- 
lims in the meeting. If there was any, he did not know 
whether he felt at home. Sheikh Abdullasaheb and 
some Muslim friends were at the prayer meeting the day 
before. So was the widow of Kidwaisaheb’s brother, 
who for no fault of his was murdered in cold blood in 
Mussoorie. He confessed that he was uneasy about 
their presence not because he was at all anxious about 
their persons. He flattered himself with the belief that no 
harm could befall them in his presence. But he was not 
equally sure that they could not be insulted. He would 
have to hang his head in shame if they were insulted in 
any way. Why should there be any such fear about 
Muslim brethren? Surely, they should feel as safe 
among them as they themselves. This could not happen 
until they learnt the art of magnifying their own faults 
and minimizing those of their neighbours. All eyes 
rested on India, which had become the hope of Asia 
and Africa, nay of the whole world. If India was to 
realize the hope, it had to stop the fratricide and all 
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Indians had to live like friends and brothers. Clean 
hearts were the first condition of that happy state. 
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20-10^’47 

IS IT THE LAST CRIME ? 

The Rajkumari informed me last night after prayers 
that a Muslim Health Officer was butchered yesterday, 
while he was on duty. He was, she told me, a good, 
conscientious officer. He leaves a widow and children. 
The widow was so distracted that her one wish was that 
she and her children were also similarly butchered, now 
that their caretaker and bread-winner was removed 
from their midst by cruel hands. 

I told you only last evening that all was not well 
with Delhi as it appeared on the surface. So long as 
tragedies, such as I have described, continue to occur, 
there is little ground for rejoicing over the silence that 
reigns on the surface in Delhi. Is it the silence of the 
grave as was once said of the surface silence during his 
Viceroyalty by the then Lord Irwin, now Lord Ha- 
hfax? 

The Rajkumari added that it was no easy task to 
get together a sufficient number of Muslim friends 
who would perform the burial rites in strict accord 
with the Quran. 

This narrative must cause any sensitive mind, as 
it causes me, a shudder. Should Delhi come to such 
a pass? It is a sure sign of cowardice for the majority 
to dread a minority however powerful it might be. 

I hope that the authorities will trace the perpe- 
trators of the crime and bring them to justice. 
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If it was the last of such crimes, I should have 
little to say, deplorable though even such a crime 
would always be. But I very much fear that it is a pointer. 
The conscience of Delhi must be quickened by it, 

MORE BLANKETS RECEIVED 

Money for blankets continues to pour in. My 
thanks go out to all the donors. It is good, too, that 
not one donation is ear-marked for this community 
or that. 

AN OPEN LETTER 

It is my painful duty to draw attention to another 
menace, if it be one. A Britisher writes in an open letter 
"'^To whom it may concern’’: 

“Several of us are living in a lonely spot in a disturbed 
area. We are pure British and for years we have devoted 
ourselves at great personal sacrifice to the welfare of the 
people of this country. . . . We now find that a secret word 
has gone out that all the British left in India are to be mur- 
dered. I read in the newspapers Pandit Nehru’s assurance 
that the Government will protect the persons and property 
of all loyal citizens of the State. But there is no protection 
for persons living in little country places or almost none. 
None at all for us. It is a physical impossibility.” 

There is much else in. this open letter which can 
be quoted with advantage. I have reproduced enough 
to warn us of the lurking danger. Of course, it may 
be only a scare and there may be nothing beyond it. 
There may be no secret circular. 

There is, however, prudence in not - disregarding 
such warnings. I am hoping that the writer’s fears are 
wholly groundless. I agree with him that all promise 
of protection by authority in isolated places is vain. 
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It simply cannot be done, no matter how efficient the 
military and police machine may be, which, it must 
be admitted it is not at present. Protection must come 
first from within, i.e. from rock-like faith in God and 
secondly from the goodwill of the neighbouring popu- 
lation. If neither is present, the best and the safest way is 
to leave India’s inhospitable shore. Things have not 
come to such a pass. The duty of all of us is to regard 
with special attention all the Britishers who choose to 
remain in India as its faithful servants. They must be 
free from every kind of insult or disregard. The Press 
and public bodies have to be circumspect in this as in 
many other respects if we are to render a good account 
of ourselves as a free and self-respecting nation. Those 
who respect themselves cannot make good the claim if 
they will not respect their neighbours however few or 
insignificant they may be. 
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ANOTHER CRIME 

In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji said that he had 
heard of another sad incident. It was not a communal 
murder. The victim was a Hindu Government officer. 
A soldier shot him dead, because he would not act as 
he was directed. This tendency to use the gun on the 
slightest pretext was a grave portent. There were bar- 
barous people in the world, with whom life had no 
value. They shot dead human beings as they would 
shoot down birds or beasts. Was free India to be in that 
category? Man had not the power to create life, hence 
he had no right to take it. Yet the Muslims murdered 
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the Hindus and Sikhs and vice versa. When this cruel 
game was finished, the blood lust was bound to result 
in the Muslims slaughtering the Muslims and the Hindus 
and Sikhs slaughtering themselves. Gandhiji hoped 
they would never reach that savage state. That was 
their fate, unless they (both the States) pulled them- 
selves together and set things right before it was too late. 

NO INTERFERENCE WITH LAW 
Gandhiji then referred to another question. In 
some places authority had arrested several people who 
were implicated in rioting. Under the old regime people 
appealed for clemency to the Viceroy, who had to 
follow prescribed rules however faulty they were. Now 
they appealed to their ministers. Were they to act accor- 
ding to their own sweet will? He thought not. The 
ministers could not act capriciously. They were bound 
to let the law take its own course. Clemency of the 
State had a definite place and had to be exercised under 
due safeguard. The only way such cases could be with- 
drawn was by complainants appealing to the courts 
concerned to release the prisoners concerned. Heinous 
crimes did not admit of such easy discharges. In such 
cases it was not enough for the complainants to abstain 
from giving evidence against the accused. The latter 
had to confess their crimes and ask for mercy. And if 
there was sincere co-operation from the complainants free 
pardon was a possibility. What he wanted to stress was 
that no minister had the right to interfere with the 
course of justice even for his dearest ones. It was 
the function of democracy to make justice cheap and 
expeditious and to ensure all possible purity in the 
administration. But for ministers to dare to replace or 
influence courts of justice was the very negation of 
democracy and law. 
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A friend had warned Gandhiji that as his speeches 
were recorded on the radio, he should not talk for more 
than 15 minutes at the outside. He appreciated the 
warning. He had, therefore, cut down further remarks 
and hoped thenceforth to follow the practice. 
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22-10-’47 


Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that he was 
still receiving blankets and money for blankets. He 
was glad for the generous nature underlying the gift. 

A PARAGRAPH FROM AN URDU DAILY 

A friend had read out a passage from an Urdu 
daily to him in the afternoon. He hardly ever read 
Urdu newspapers. He knew Urdu but he could not 
read it with the required ease. Friends read out to him 
passages from Urdu newspapers from time to time. 
In the paragraph that was read out to him that day, 
the editor had stated among other inciting things that 
the Hindus were determined to turn out the Muslims 
from the Union. They must either go or have their 
heads cut off. He hoped that it reflected the opinion 
of the editor only. If it reflected the opinion of a sub- 
stantial section of the public, it was a matter of great 
shame, and anxiety for the very existence of India. Ht had 
told them the consequences of this ruinous policy the 
previous evening. It was bound to lead to the Hindus 
and Sikhs killing each other ultimately. A friend had 
told him that a start in that direction had already been 
made. The newspapers had taken the place of the Gita^ 
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the Bible and the Quran with the people. For them the 
printed sheet was gospel truth. The fact threw a great 
responsibility on the editors and newspapers. The 
kind of stuff that was read out to him that afternoon 
should never be allowed to be published. Such news- 
papers should be banned. 

WHITHER STATES? 

Another friend had spoken to him of the chaos 
that was to be found in the States. The British exer- 
cised a certain amount of control over the States. With 
the lapse of paramountcy that was gone. The Sardar 
had taken the place but he had not the might of the 
British bayonet to help him. It was true that most of 
them had acceded to the Indian Union. Nevertheless, 
they did not feel bound to the Central Government. 
Many fancied that they were freer than under British 
suzerainty to treat the ryots as they chose. He him- 
self belonged to a State and was a friend of the Princes. 
As such he wished to warn the Princes that the only 
way to save themselves was to become real trustees for 
their people. They could not live as autocratic rulers. 
They could not annihilate their people. Whatever 
might be in store for India, if any of the Princes dreamt 
of becoming absolute rulers, they were greatly mis- 
taken. They could only live on the goodwill of their 
people. The millions of India had resisted the might 
of the British Empire and won their freedom. Today 
they seemed to have gone mad. Let not the Princes 
follow suit. Autocracy, profligacy and drunkenness 
would lead to sure ruin. 

DASSERA AND BAKR ID 

Lastly Gandhiji referred to the approaching festi- 
vals of Dassera and Bakr Id, Everyone was anxious. In 
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the Indian Union, trouble, if it arose, could only be 
started by the Bhndus. He reminded them of the origin 
of the Dassera festival. It was to commemorate the 
victory of Rama over Ravana. Durga Puja meant wor- 
ship of the all-pervading Shakti, The ten days were 
followed by Bharat Milap. All this connoted self-restraint, 
not lenience. The nine days were the days of fasting 
and prayer. His mother used to fast during these nine 
days. They, her children, were taught to practise as 
much abstinence as they could. Were they to celebrate 
the sacred occasion by kilHng and harrassing their 
brothers ? The Muslims in the Union, including the 
Nationalist Muslims, did not know what was in store 
for them on the morrow. Were they to live in the Union 
on pain of being forcibly converted ? The last state 
was worse than the first. He had protested against 
forcible conversions of the Hindus and Sikhs to Islam. 
He would expect them to prefer death to forcible con- 
versions. The same thing applied to the Mushms. He 
had no use for people who could change their religion 
like their clothes. They would not be an asset to any 
religion. Hinduism could not be saved by following 
any of the three alternatives. The only honourable 
way was for those in the Union to live as brothers. Let 
them shed all enmity and bitterness on the occasioj 
of these festivals. Then he would proceed to Pakist^ 
with renewed self-confidence. He could not be satisfed 
until every Hindu and Sikh returned to his homf in 
safety and honour and the Muslims did likewise. 
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23 - 10-’47 

TO REFUGEES STAYING WITH FRIENDS 

Gandhiji read out a note written to him by two 
refugees from Rawalpindi. They were staying with 
friends in the city. They had lost everything and wanted 
to know if there was any means of people like them 
getting blankets or quilts. Gandhiji’s reply was that 
free blankets and quilts were meant for really destitute 
refugees who were staying in the refugee camps. It 
was the duty of friends and relatives to supply covering 
for those staying with them. But he could well imagine 
the difficulty of those who were hardly able to make 
the two ends meet. They could not give blankets to those 
staying with them. He was clear that there should be 
some means of helping such people. The difficulty was 
that some people would ask for free gifts of blankets 
etc. when they were not destitutes in reality. If he 
started supplying free blankets to all who asked for them, 
'.t would be impossible to cope with the demand. He 
had given them to some hoping that no one would 
deceive him and those who came to him with requests 
for blankets really needed them. 

Birla Mandir was full of refugees. Birla Brothers 
took pains to give relief to as many as they could. 
Goswamiji was trying his level best to help the refugees. 
But the problem was so colossal that it was difficult to 
cope with it adequately. All that he could say was 
that he did not wish a single individual to suffer for 
lack of blankets in the fast approaching winter. 
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YET ANOTHER CRIME 


He had heard with sorrow of another murder. A 
poor Muslimj who had a spectacles shop, went to open 
it hoping that things had at last settled down. He was 
murdered as he was opening his shop. Why should such 
a thing happen ? Where were the police and military ? 
The shop was not in a lonely place. Why did not any 
of the neighbours try to stop the act? He could under- 
stand the bitterness of the Hindus and Sikhs at the 
sufferings of their brethren in Pakistan. But the desire 
for revenge and retaliation must be checked. They 
must not degrade themselves by wreaking vengeance 
on innocent Muslims in the Union. Delhi was as much 
the home of the Muslims as of the Hindus and Sikhs. 

LEPROSY CONFERENCE AT WARDHA 

But he had thought of reserving his remarks for 
the evening to the problem of leprosy in India. There 
were lakhs in India suffering from leprosy. People abhorr- 
ed the disease and those suffering from it. He considered 
those entertaining unclean thoughts worse lepers than 
those who were suffering physically. Why should there 
be a stigma about leprosy any more than about any 
other illness? 

In the past, service of leprosy patients was moe 
or less the sole privilege of the Christian missionarjs. 
But later on philanthropic Indians (though very £w) 
had come out for the service. He saw one such insti- 
tution in Calcutta. Another such philanthropist was 
Shri Manohar Diwan. He was Shri Vinoba’s pup;l and 
was prompted by the latter to take up the service. 
Gandhiji would call him a true mahatma. He Tvas not 
a doctor. But he had studied the subject and a? a result 
of his whole-hearted efforts had arisen a colony of leprosy 
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patients near Wardha. There was the Maharogi Seva 
Mandal, which directed and organized leprosy relief 
work in C. P. Under the aegis of the Maharogi Seva 
Mandal, a conference of leprosy workers was being 
called at Wardha on the 30th of the month. The idea 
originally was started by Shri Jagadisan, an admirer 
and disciple of the late Shri Srinivasa Sastriar. Shri 
Jagadisan had himself suffered from leprosy. He put 
it before the Advisory Medical Board of the Kasturba 
Trust and the result was the coming conference. Dr, 
Sushila Nayar was going to Wardha in connection 
with the conference. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta should have attended it. But they 
could not leave Delhi at present being engaged in 
national work. He was telling them about the conference 
in order to draw their attention to one of the pressing 
problems before them. Were they to concentrate their 
energies on nation-building work or continue to dis- 
sipate them in fratricide ? Communal hatred was per- 
haps the worst kind of leprosy imaginable. How he 
wished that people would develop abhorrence and 
horror of this leprosy so that they could be cured of the 
fatal malady! 
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ONE AND ONLY PASSION 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji said that it 
had appeared in the Press a few days ago that he 
would open the Asiatic Labour Conference which was 
meeting in Delhi on the 17th instant. He did not know 
who had given that news to the Press. He knew nothing 
about the whole thing. He had asked a newspaper 
man to contradict the report but no contradiction had 
appeared. He wanted to say that he was at present 
concentrating all his energies on the one pressing pro- 
blem of the day. He could not put his mind to anything 
else. Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians and others 
were equally the sons and daughters of India and had 
equal rights of citizenship. This was the ideal he had 
before him from early youth. With the achievement 
of independence that ideal seemed to be melting away. 
The bhajan that they had just heard said, “Whether 
anyone praises one or abuses, it should not matter for 
all was to be dedicated to God.” That is what he 
(Gandhiji) was trying to do. He would go on repeat- 
ing what he believed to be the truth irrespective of 
whether anyone liked it or not. 

KEEP YOUR FAITH BRIGHT 

He referred with sorrow to the sad plight of 
moneyed men of yesterday who were today homeless 
refugees without shelter and clothes. God would end 
their sufferings before long, if they kept their faith 
bright and stuck to the right path, 
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PROBLEM OF LEPROSY 

He then turned to the problem of leprosy. He 
had spoken about it the previous day. Shri Jagadisan, 
who had suffered from the disease himself and was still 
a convalescent, had been doing a great deal for the 
service of leprosy patients. He usually stayed in Madras. 
But he had come to Wardha two weeks back to help 
in making arrangements for the Leprosy Conference. 
He (Shri Jagadisan) had sent him some articles and 
correspondence which he (Gandhiji) had read only in 
the morning. In that Shri Jagadisan had pleaded for 
the disuse of the word leper, which had come to have 
a stigma about it. He had said that those suffering from 
leprosy should be called leprosy patients and not lepers. 
There were many other contagious diseases like scabies, 
cholera, plague, even common cold. Leprosy was far 
less infectious perhaps than these. Why should there 
be a stigma about leprosy any more than about other 
infectious diseases ? The speaker had told them that 
real leprosy was attached to an unclean mind. To look 
down upon fellow human beings, to condemn any com- 
munity or class of men, was a sign of a diseased mind, 
which he considered far worse than physical leprosy. 
Such men were real lepers of society. He himself did 
not attach much importance to names. A rose would 
not lose its fragrance if it was called by any other name. 

He had remarked the day before that Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur and Dr. Jivraj Mehta would not be able to 
attend the conference at Wardha because of pressing work 
at Delhi. He was glad, however, to learn that Dr. Jivraj 
Mehta would be able to attend the conference. 

Lastly he informed the audience that the follow- 
ing evening the prayers would be held in the jail and, 
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therefore, he would not be able to have communion 
with them on Saturday. 
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DELHI PRISONERS 

Prayer was held in the Delhi Central Jail this 
evening for the sake of and in the presence of the 
prisoners of whom -there were not less than 3000. 
Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that he was very 
pleased when he received the invitation to hold the 
prayer meeting amidst prisoners. He was a seasoned 
ex-prisoner himself. He had served various terms in 
South Africa and in India, In South Africa there were 
Indians described then as coolies, Negroes and the third 
class were Europeans. All the three were kept separately 
in jails. When there was an influx of satyagrahi prisoners, 
they put the Indians and Negroes in the same com- 
pound. Jail rules were very strict. There was no distinction 
between political and non-political prisoners. They 
were all criminals. In a way it was right. All those who 
broke the law committed a crime against it. 

CLASSES UNDESIRABLE 

In India their struggle for independence was a 
mighty one and the topmost people took part in it. As 
a result there was not only a distinction between politi- 
cal and non-political prisoners, but there were again 
A, B and C sections amongst the politicals. He did 
not believe in those divisions. He also believed that 
all men committed offences, big or small. Some were 
caught and put in jail. Others managed to escape 
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detention. He was told by the Chief Jailer of an Indian 
jail that he often thought himself to be a bigger criminal 
than the prisoners under him. No one, however, would 
be able to deceive the biggest Jailer above. 

JAILS AS MENTAL HOSPITALS 

What should their jails be like in free India? He 
had long held the opinion that all criminals should 
be treated as patients and the jails should be hospitals 
admitting this class of patients for treatment and cure. 
No one committed crime for the fun of it. It was a sign 
of a diseased mind. The causes of a particular disease 
should be investigated and removed. They need not 
have palatial buildings when their jails became hospitals. 
No country could afford that, much less could a poor 
country like India. But the outlook of the jail staff 
should be that of physicians and nurses in a hospital. 
The prisoners should feel that the officials were their 
friends. They were there to help them to regain their 
mental health and not to harass them in any way. The 
popular governments have to issue necessary orders, but 
meanwhile the jail staff could do not a little to humanize 
their administration. What was the duty of the pri- 
soners ? 


DUTY OF PRISONERS 

As an ex-prisoner he would advise his fellow 
prisoners that they should behave as ideal prisoners. 
They should avoid breach of jail discipline. They should 
put their heart and soul into whatever work was en- 
trusted to them. For instance, the prisoners’ food was 
cooked by themselves. They should clean the rice, 
dal or whatever cereal was issued so that there were no 
stones and grit or weevils in them. Whatever com- 
plaints the prisoners might have should be brought to 
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the notice of the authorities in a becoming manner. 
They should so behave in their little community as to 
become better men when they left the jail than when 
they entered it. 

Gandhiji had learnt that there were Hindus, Sikhs 
and Muslims amongst the prisoners. Let not the -poison of 
communalism enter their ranks. They should all live 
together as friends and brothers so that when they went 
out they might be able to check the madness outside. 
He wished Id Mubarak to all Muslim prisoners and 
hoped that the non-Muslim prisoners would do like- 
wise to their Muslim brethren. 
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LESSON OF DASSERA 

Gandhiji began his post-prayer speech by referring 
to a letter in which a member of the audience asked 
whether it was any use saying that retaliation and re- 
venge were wrong when his followers year after year 
depicted Rama as burning the effigy of Ravana on 
Dassera day and thus encouraged the sentiment of 
revenge. Gandhiji said that there were two fallacies 
in the question. He did not know who his followers 
were unless it was he himself. Again the interpretation 
of the ceremonial was quite wrong. It not only did 
not encourage private revenge but discouraged it by 
showing that it belonged exclusively to God known to 
Hinduism as Rama. He was the sole infalhble reader 
of men’s hearts and therefore knew who was- Ravana. 
If everyone 'arrogated to himself the position of Rama, 
who would be Ravana ? Imperfect men had no right 
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to judge other imperfect men. It was unmanly and 
irreligion for the Hindus to lay their hands on the 
Muslims and vice versa. That way lay ruin of Hinduism 
and Islam. He, the speaker, was therefore glad that 
as a sanatani Hindu he represented not only the Hindus 
but the Muslims and members of the other religions. 

HAPPENINGS IN KASHMIR 

They might ask whether he was aware of the 
happenings in Kashmir. He certainly was so far as the 
newspapers gave the news. If the newspaper reports 
were correct, the happenings in Kashmir were certainly 
bad. The charge was that the Pakistan Government 
was coercing Kashmir to join Pakistan. No one could 
coerce Kashmir or for that matter Hyderabad or little 
Junagadh or any other State into joining one or the 
other Dominion. What was the solution? He humbly 
put it to all the Rajas and Maharajas that they were 
not the real rulers of their States. The present Princes 
were the creation of British imperialism. The British 
power had quitted India. The real rulers of all the 
States were their people and their will must be supreme. 
The Rajas and Maharajas would remain only as trust- 
ees. The people of Kashmir must decide without any 
coercion or show of it from within or without to which 
Dominion it should belong. The rule was of universal 
application. 

PEACE CONTINUES IN CALCUTTA 

He had received a telegram from Calcutta saying 
that there Dassera and Id had passed off most peace- 
fully. At Calcutta a Shanti Sena had been raised during 
his stay there. The telegram said that the Shanti Sena 
was working strenuously in that behalf. They had sent 
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their members to East Bengal also. There too Dassera 
and Id appeared to have passed peacefully. Why should 
not they in Delhi and everywhere else follow in the foot- 
steps of Calcutta? Some Muslims had been to see him 
during the day. He was friend of all and, therefore, 
people of all communities came to him. He wished 
these Muslim friends Id Mubarak^ but his heart was 
heavy in the midst of distrust. 

WELL DONE RATLAM ! 

He had received a telegram from the secretary of 
the Harijan Seva Sangha at Ratlam. The Maharaja 
there had declared that there would be responsible 
Government in the State and he would be a trustee 
henceforth and that all the temples in the State were 
declared open to the Harijans. Harijans and caste 
Hindus went with the Maharaja to the State temple. 
If Hinduism was to live, the last trace of untouchability 
had to be eradicated from every Hindu heart. The 
communal trouble was closely connected with the canker 
of untouchability. All men were equal before God. 
To look down upon a human being because he was 
not of their faith was a sin before God and man. It was 
a species of untouchability. 
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27 - 10-’47 

FORCED TO LEAVE? 

Complaints are being repeatedly made that 
Muslims are being forced to leave their ancestral home 
in the Union and migrate to Pakistan. Thus it is said 
that in a variety of ways they are being made to vacate 
their houses and live in camps to await dispatch by train 
or even on foot. I am quite sure that such is not the 
policy of the Cabinet. When I tell the complainants 
about this they laugh at it and tell me in reply that 
either my information is incorrect or the services do 
not carry out the policy. I know that my information 
is quite correct. Are the services then disloyal ? I 
hope not. Yet the complaint is universal. Various 
reasons are given for the alleged disloyalty. The 
most plausible one is that the military and the 
police are largely divided on a communal basis and 
that their members are carried away by the -pre- 
valent prejudice. I have given my opinion that if 
these members, on whom depends the preservation 
of law and order, are affected by the communal taint, 
orderly government must give place to disorder and 
if the latter persists, to disruption of society. It is 
up to the upper ranks of these services to rise super- 
ior to communalism and then to infect the lower ranks 
with the same healthy spirit. 

MORAL FORCE v. PHYSICAL 

It is suggested with much force that popular 
Governments established in the country have not the 
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prestige that the ability to overawe the Indian members 
of the services gave the foreign bureaucracy. This is 
only partly true. For, the popular Government wields 
a moral force which is infinitely superior to the physi- 
cal force that the foreign government could summon 
to its assistance. This moral force presupposes the pos- 
session of political morale that popular support would 
give to an indigenous government. It may be lacking 
today. There is no means of checking it save by the 
resignation of the Ministry at the Centre. What we 
are examining specially this evening is the condition 
of the Central authority. It must never be and, what is 
perhaps more important, never feel weak. It must be 
conscious of its strength. Therefore, if it is at all true 
that there is the slightest insubordination among the 
services, the guilty ones must go or the ministry or the 
minister-in-charge must resign and give place to the 
one who would successfully deal with official disorderli- 
ness. Whilst I voice, not without hesitation, the com- 
plaints that persistently come to me, I must cling to the 
hope that they have no bottom to them and that if they 
have, the superior authority will satisfactorily deal with 
them in so far as they have any justification. 

DUTY OF CITIZENS 

What is the duty of the affected citizens of the 
Union? It is clear that there is no law that can compel 
a citizen to leave his place of residence. The authority 
will have to arm itself with special powers to issue orders 
such as are alleged to have been given. So far as I am 
aware, there are no written orders issued to anyone. 
In the present case thousands are involved in the alleged 
verbal orders. There is no helping those who will be 
frightened into submission to any order given by a 
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Derson in uniform. * My emphatic advice to all such 
versons is that they should ask for written orders whose 
validity in case of doubt should be tested in a court 
)f justice, if appeal to the final executive fails to give 
latisfaction. 

The public in this case representing the majority 
:ommunity, (that hateful expression), should rigidly 
'efrain from taking the law into their own hands. If 
hey do not, they will be cutting the very branch on 
vhich they are sitting. It will be a fall from which it 
A^ill be difficult to rise. Let wisdom dawn on them while 
:here is yet time. Let them not be swayed by ugly 
events even when the report thereof happens to be true. 
They must trust the representative Ministers to do the 
aeedful for the vindication of justice. 
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HONEST DEALING 

In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji referred to a 
letter from a member of the audience. In it the cor- 
respondent stated that he had hired on payment some 
screens and tents from a Muslim tent merchant. The 
shopkeeper had now gone to Pakistan. The correspon- 
dent did not know to whom he was to deliver the hired 
articles in the absence of the owner. Gandhiji said that 
the matter should be referred to either the Sardar or 
Shri Neogy. 

ALIGARH STUDENTS 

Gandhiji then referred to a visit from an Aligarh 
College student who told him that many students from 
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Pakistan had not returned to Aligarh. But those who 
were in the college had decided that they would like 
silently to do whatever they could to promote communal 
harmony. The best way his visitor suggested was for 
some of them to go to the Hindu and Sikh refugee 
camps and distribute blankets etc. among the refugees. 
Gandhiji, while he appreciated the desire to serve their 
Hindu and Sikh brethren, said that that kind of aid 
was unnecessary at the present stage. It was likely to 
fall flat. What he advised was that the students should 
go to Pakistan and ask the Muslims why the Hindus 
and Sikhs had left their homes. They should also induce 
those whom it concerned to go to the refugees and ask 
them to return to their homes as he expected the Hindus 
and Sikhs to do likewise for the Muslim evacuees. As 
a general rule nobody would care to leave his home with- 
out just cause. In Gandhiji’s opinion peace between 
the two was not possible without this restoration. 

EVIL OF TICKETLESS TRAVELLING 

Gandhiji next referred to ticketless travel which 
had become a common disease these days. People evi- 
dently thought that under independence travelling by 
trains or buses was free for all. As a result of ticketless 
travel Government had already incurred a loss of nearly 
eight crores of rupees. Who was to bear the loss? Over 
and above this there was the problem of feeding and 
clothing of lakhs of refugees. India was not so rich as 
to bear this heavy burden. If things like these continued, 
India would be ruined. If the railway earnings ran into 
crores, it was equally true that the expenses of running 
trains were no less heavy. If, therefore, such things 
continued much longer, stark ruin faced India. He 
had heard that things in Pakistan were no better. 
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Gandhiji then impressed on the audience the neces- 
sity of obsei'ving the laws of sanitation in railway com- 
partments. Spitting within the compartments was an 
instance in point. He also deprecated disregard of railway 
rules like pulling the alarm signals without sufficient 
cause. 

If he were at the head of the railway adminis- 
tration, Gandhiji said, he would advise the railway 
management to tell the public that unless they pur- 
chased tickets trains would be stopped and tney would 
resume journey only if the passengers willingly paid the 
fares due. 
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DILIP KUMAR ROY 

Speaking after prayer Gandhiji introduced to the 
gathering Shri Dilip Kumar Roy who sang the bhajan 
for the evening. Gandhiji said that though he knew 
nothing of the art of singing he felt that the voice 
of the singer was sweeter and richer than when he 
first heard him sing in the Sasoon Hospital in Poona 
where he had undergone an operation as a prisoner. 
Probably, very few persons in the world had Shri Roy’s 
natural sweetness of voice. He belonged to the ashram 
in Pondicherry of Rishi Aurobindo. The audience should 
know that there was no race or religious distinction 
at the ashram. He remembered that the late Sir Akbar 
Hydari went to the ashram as on a pilgrimage. Naturally, 
Shri Roy was a chip of the old block, and had no pre- 
judices. He had been to see him earlier in the day when 
he had sung two songs, viz, the Bande Mataram and 
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Iqbal’s the Sare Jahanse Achchha. The concluding line 
of the evening bhajan meant that the wealthy had their 
crores in palaces, horses etc. and the devotee had his 
all in and through his God whom he knew as Murari, 
Rama, Hari etc. If they 'all took the lesson to heart, 
they would shed all prejudices. 

KASHMIR PANGS 

Referring next to the situation in Kashmir Gandhiji 
said that when the Maharajasaheb in his distress wished 
to accede to the Union, the Governor-General could 
not reject the advance. He and his Cabinet sent troops 
by air to Kashmir telling the Maharaja that the accession 
was provisional upon an impartial plebiscite being 
taken of the Kashmiris irrespective of religion. The 
Maharaja had wisely appointed Sheikh Abdulla as his 
minister with all the powers accruing to the office. 
And it pleased him to read in the papers that the 
Sheikhsaheb had risen to the occasion and made a 
hearty response to the invitation. What was the situation ? 
It was stated that a rebel army composed of Afridis 
and the like, ably officered, was advancing towards 
Shrinagar, burning and looting villages along the route, 
destroying even the electric power house, thus leaving 
Shrinagar in darkness. It was difficult to believe that 
this entry could take place without some kind of en- 
couragement from the Pakistan Government. He had 
not enough data to come to a judgment as to the merits 
of the case. Nor was it necessary for his purpose. All 
he knew was that it was right for the Union Government 
to rush troops, even a handful, to Shrinagar. That 
must save the situation to the extent of giving confidence 
to the Kashmiris, especially to the Sheikhsaheb who 
was affectionately called Sher-e-Kashmir, i.e. the Lion 
of Kashmir. The result was in the hands of God. Men 
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could but do or die. He would not shed a tear if the 
little Union force was wiped out, like the Spartans, 
bravely defending Kashmir nor would he mind the 
Sheikhsaheb and his Muslim, Hindu and Sikh comrades, 
men and women, dying at their post in defence of Kash- 
mir. That would be a glorious example to the rest of 
India. Such heroic defence would infect the whole of 
India and we would forget that the Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs were ever enemies. Then we would realize 
that not all Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs were fiends. 
There were some good men and women in all religions 
and races. The universe existed on its good men and 
women. Indeed, he would not be surprised if even the 
rebel army was itself converted to sanity. Let them 
remember the refrain of the bhajan — ‘We were all of 
and from one and the same God, no matter by what 
name we worshipped Him.' 
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30 - 10-’47 

WORKING OF AHIMSA 

This evening when as usual before the prayer 
meeting the audience was asked if there was any objector 
to the Quran verses being recited as part of the prayer, 
one member spoke up and persisted in his objection. 
Gandhiji had made it clear that if there was such ob- 
jection, he would neither have public prayer nor the 
after-prayer speech on current events. Consequently, 
he sent word that there would be neither prayer nor 
speech before the public. But the gathering would not 
disperse without seeing Gandhiji. He, therefore, went 
to the rostrum and said a few words on the reason for 
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abstention and the working of ahimsa as he understood 
it. He said that it was unseemly for anyone to object 
to the prayer, especially, when it was on a private lawn. 
Nevertheless, his ahimsa warned him against disregarding 
even one objector when an overwhelming majority were 
likely to overawe one person into silence. It would be 
otherwise if the whole audience objected. It would 
then be his duty to have the prayer even at the risk 
of being molested. There was also the further consi- 
deration that the majority should not be disappointed 
for the sake of one objector. The remedy was simple. 
If the majority restrained themselves and entertained 
no anger against, or evil design on, the solitary objector, 
it would be his duty to hold the prayer. The possibility, 
however, was that if the whole audience was non-violent 
in intention and action, the objector would restrain 
himself. Such he held was the working of non-violence. 
He further held that truth and non-violence were not 
the monopoly of a few adepts. All universal rules of 
conduct known as God’s commandments were simple 
and easy to understand and carry out if the will was 
there. They only appeared to be difficult because of 
the inertia which governed mankind. Man was a pro- 
gressive being. There was nothing at a standstill in 
nature. Only God was motionless for. He was, is and 
will be the same yesterday, today and tomorrow, and 
yet was ever moving. We need not, however, worry 
ourselves over the attributes of God. We had to realize 
that we were ever progressing. Hence, he held that if 
mankind was to live, it had to come growingly under 
the sway of truth and non-violence. It was in view of 
these two fundamental rules of conduct that he and the 
audience had to work and live. 
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31 - 10-’47 

EXEMPLARY BEHAVIOUR 

Two persons had again objected to the recitation 
of the verses from the Quran at Gandhiji’s prayer meet- 
ing, one of the objectors being the same who had objected 
the previous evening. Both were quite restrained in 
their objection. Gandhiji asked the audience if it was 
proper on his part not to hold the prayer because one 
or two men out of several hundred objected and thus 
disappointed the rest. Decency demanded that those 
who had any objection to the recitation from the Quran 
should desist from attending his prayers. The only way 
to avoid the impasse was for the audience, as he had 
said the previous evening, not to be angry with the 
objectors and not to molest them in any way whatso- 
ever. He also asked the police not to interfere with the 
objectors. All with one voice said they would not in 
any way interfere with them. And the prayer proceeded. 
Shri Dilip Kumar Roy happened to be present again 
and he sang a bhajan. 

Speaking after prayers, Gandhiji congratulated the 
objectors on their exemplary restraint and the audience 
for having maintained perfect calm. 

MIND— A TEMPLE 

Commenting next on the bhajan sung by Shri Dilip 
Kumar Roy Gandhiji said that although the bhajan sung 
was a simple tune, the trained voice of the gifted singer 
had imparted to the simple tune a sweetness all its own. 
The refrain of the bhajan, Gandhiji said, had hkened 
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the mind of the devotee to a temple of worship wherein 
pure love resided permanently and illumined the heart. 
The heart being illumined, the vision became clear. 
This was non-violence in action. A mind not set on 
God was given to wandering and lacked the quality of 
a temple of worship. 

RICH AND POOR 

Referring next to the wide gap that was still exist- 
ing between the rich and the poor among the refugees, 
Gandhiji said that he had noticed, while in Noakhali 
as in Delhi, that rich people managed to flee from 
affected areas, leaving the poor in a helpless condition. 
This should not be. The rich and resourceful should 
have fellow-feeling for the poor and never leave them 
in the lurch. They must all sink or swim together. 
Adversity should abolish all distinctions of high and low 
or rich and poor. Then their refugee camps would be 
models of sanitation and solid co-operation. 

FORCIBLE CONVERSIONS CONDEMNED 

Gandhiji then mentioned a visit of some Muslim 
friends, who had complained about forcible conversions 
of hundreds of Muslims to Hinduism and Sikhism. 
Condemning such reported conversions, Gandhiji said 
that religion could not be forced upon an unwilling 
heart. Every so-called convert to Hinduism or Sikhism 
should feel sure that the conversion was not to be 
recognized and that every such ^convert’ was free to 
follow his original faith. This applied equally to so- 
called converts to Islam. If it ^ was to be otherwise, it 
would mean death to the three religions. It was the 
duty of the people to see that the minorities lived without 
any fear of the majority. If the Muslims from the Union 
wanted to go to Pakistan, they should be allowed to 
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do so. But due protection should be afforded to such 
Muslims as wanted to stay in the Indian Union. He 
was against the use of force under any circumstances. 
Therefore, his ambition was that the evacuees on either 
side should return to their homes in honour and safety. 
He, for one, would not like to live to witness the per- 
petuation of the present unnatural condidon. 
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lffl-’47 

ABODE OF GOD 

The previous day’s objector turned up at Gandhiji’s 
prayer meeting today also. Gandhiji said that he was 
glad that the objector only courteously registered his 
dissent from the recitation from the Quran. The rest of 
the large audience renewed their declaration that they 
would bear no malice and do no injury to the objector. 
The prayer, therefore, went on as usual. Shri Dilip 
Kumar Roy sang the bhajan^ whose first line, Gandhiji 
said, meant that the devotees belonged to the land 
where there was neither misery nor sorrow. Gandhiji 
explained that in his opinion it had a double meaning. 
The one was that they belonged to a country, i.e. India 
in which there was neither misery nor sorrow. He could 
not recall a time 'when there was no misery nor sorrow 
in India. The first meaning, therefore, meant an as- 
piration of the poet. The second meaning had reference 
to the soul and the body which was its abode. Thus 
the soul inhabited a body which was in the language 
of the Gita^ the abode of true religion and not the abode 
of fleeting passions. The condition attached to the 
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success of the pursuit was that the owner of the abode 
was free from the six noted enemies whose names were 
anger, malice, greed, passion etc. The blissful state was 
capable of attainment by everyone. And if that hap- 
pened on any appreciable scale, the poet’s dream about 
India would be quickly realized. Describing the misery 
of India he related the conversation he had with a lady 
doctor who had come from the Kurukshetra Camp. It 
was a pitiful sight. The Camp could take in more 
doctors, more medicines, more covering and warm 
clothing. Many had no change of clothes. The mothers 
of babies could keep them warm with the greatest difii- 
culty. 


SHEIKH ABDULLA 

Then he invited the audience to cast their mental 
eyes on Kashmir and picture to themselves the condition 
of the people there. When he listened to the sound 
which the aeroplanes above made in their journey to 
Kashmir, his heart went out to the Prime Minister, 
Sheikh Abdulla and his people. He was a friend of all 
and made no distinctions between man and man. He 
represented the non-Muslims as well as the Muslims. 
Gandhiji remarked that those who were fleeing from 
Kashmir out of fear should not do so. They should learn 
to be brave and fearless and should be prepared to 
lay down their lives in defence of their homes. This 
applied equally to all whether old or young or women 
or children. He would not mind if the whole of the 
military and the people of Kashmir died at their post 
in defence of fair Kashmir. How he wished that the 
Afridis and other freebooters were sensible enough to 
leave Kashmir alone. 
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REFUGEES IN KURUKSHETRA 


Lastly, Gandhiji said that if the refugees in Kuru- 
kshetra suffered terribly, he was sure, the refugees of 
Pakistan could not suffer less. This senseless and conse- 
quent misery was too great a price to pay for the pre- 
vailing madness. He, therefore, commended to the 
audience to treasure the thought. The best contribution 
they could make towards the deliverance from misery 
was to shed all enmity and to regard every Muslim 
and others as friends. 
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2 - 11 -’47 

FULL CO-OPERATION NEEDFUL 

Shri Brijkrishna had reported that there was a 
much larger audience than usual and about ten objectors 
to the recitation from the Quran. There were among 
•the objectors the old friends too. But the objectors were 
perfectly restrained and courteous. Gandhiji was also told 
that there was a suppressed objection from a much 
larger number. Gandhiji, before proceeding with the 
prayer, spoke to the meeting. He said that he was glad 
that the people were open enough to register their 
objection. He did not like to think that people came 
not to share the worship of God but they came to see 
him or hear him because he was called a mahatma or 
because of his long service of the nation. The prayer 
was all inclusive. God was known by many names. 
In the last analysis the names were as many as human 
beings. It was rightly said that even animals, birds and 
stones adored God. They would find in the Bhajanavali 
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a hymn by a Muslim saint which said that the chirp of 
birds in the morning and evening signified that they 
adored their Maker. There was no sense in objecting to 
any part of the prayer because it was selected from the 
Quran or from any other scripture. Whatever might be 
the shortcomings of certain Muslims (no matter what 
their number was), the objection could not apply to 
a whole community, much less to the Prophet or any 
other or his message. He, the speaker, had gone through 
the whole of the Quran, He had gained by it, not lost 
by it. He felt that he was a better Hindu for the reading 
of the world’s scriptural books. He knew that there were 
hostile critics of the Quran, A friend from Bombay who 
had many Muslim friends had put before him a 
conundrum. What was the teaching of the Prophet about 
the kaffirs? Were not the Hindus kaffirs according to 
the Quran ? He had long come to the conclusion that they 
were not. But he spoke to his Muslim friends about 
the matter. They spoke from knowledge. They assured 
him that kaffir in the Quran meant a non-believer. They 
said that the Hindus were not because they believed in 
one God. If they went by what the hostile critics said, 
they would condemn the Quran and the Prophet as 
they would condemn Krishna who was depicted as a 
dissolute being having sixteen hundred gopis. He silenced 
his critics by saying that his Krishna was immaculate. 
He would never bow his head before a rake. The God 
they worshipped with him every evening was in everyone 
and was aU powerful. Therefore, they could have no 
enemy and they could fear none because God was in 
them and by them every moment. Such being the nature 
of the congregational worship, he would prefer to have 
no such worship if they could not with their whole heart 
and without reservation join the prayer. If they could, 
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they would find that they daily gathered strength to 
enable them to dispel the darkness that surrounded 
them. On Gandhiji asking the audience frankly and 
fearlessly to express their opinion, they lustily said that 
they wanted the prayer and that if there was an interrup- 
tion they would bear no anger or malice against the 
objectors. The prayer then went on in the usual manner, 
Gurudev’s grand-daughter Nandita Krishna Kripa- 
lani singing the bhajan of the evening. 

THE TIME FACTOR 

Referring to the Kashmir trouble Gandhiji said 
that the Indian Union continued to send more troops 
and other necessary help. The Government did not 
own any aeroplanes but he was glad to hear that private 
companies had placed their planes at the disposal of 
the Government. Time ran in favour of ordered troops 
and ordered Government and against the freebooters. 

AZAD HIND FOUJ OFFICERS 

Gandhiji was, however, sorry to learn that the free- 
booters in Kashmir were being led by two ex-officers 
of the Azad Hind Fouj which valiantly fought under 
the able leadership of the late Shri Subhash Bose. It 
was composed of Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and others. 
They retained their own religion but there was no 
distinction of caste or creed. They were knit together 
in bonds of friendship and brotherhood. They were 
proud of being Indians. He had met them (if it was 
they) in the Delhi Fort and outside after their release. 
He could not understand why they led freebooters 
and took part in burning and looting villages and mur- 
dering innocent men and women. They were harming 
the Afridis and the other tribesmen by encouraging them 
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to do forbidden things, If he was in their place, he 
would wean the tribesmen from their error.' They could 
meet Sheikh Abdullasaheb if they thought he was 
harming Islam or India. He hoped his appeal would 
reach these officers and the tribesmen and that they 
would retrace their steps. 

PAKISTAN ENCOURAGING? 

Gandhiji could not escape the conclusion that 
the Pakistan Government was directly or indirectly 
encouraging the raid. The Prime Minister of the Frontier 
Province was reported to have openly encouraged the 
raid and had even appealed to the Islamic world for 
help. Then he had seen in the Press that Pandit Nehru’s 
Government was accused of fraud in that assistance was 
being sent to Kashmir and that accession was being 
plotted from some time. He was amazed that such 
reckless charges were made by a Pakistan Minister against 
the Government of a sister dominion. He had brought 
in Kashmir in his remarks because he had good news 
from friends which he wanted to share with the audience. 
The news did not square with the Quaid-i-Azam’s 
declaration that there was an enemy of Pakistan mea- 
ning Union, he supposed. A Hindu friend from Karachi 
saw him and another from Lahore. Both informed him 
that things were better than a few days ago and that 
they were getting still better. He was told, too, that at 
least one Muslim family was seen by the friend to have 
given shelter to a Sikh friend and set apart one room for 
keeping the Sikh friend’s Granth Saheb with due respect. 
He was informed that such instances of the Hindus and 
Sikhs having sheltered Muslims and vice versa could be 
multiplied. He had, too, some Muslim friends coming 
to him who deplored with him that vast and criminal 
exchange of populations was going on. These friends 
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told him that the Mushm refugees in Pakistan suffered 
no less than the Sikhs and Hindus in the Union. No 
government could cope with such a large mass of human 
beings uprooted from their homes and thrown on its 
shoulders. It was like an overwhelming onrush of waters. 
Could not this mad rush be stopped? the friends asked. 
He had no doubt that it could be if the suspicion and the 
flinging of charges (he thought baseless) was altogether 
and sincerely stopped. He invited the audience to pray 
with him that God would bring sanity to the unhappy 
land. He wished to congratulate the objectors on their 
wise restraint in allowing the prayer to proceed smoothly 
and without any interruption. 
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3-ll-’47 

VIRUS OF COMMUNALISM 

If two quantities of poison mix together, who will 
decide which was first on the field and if such a decision 
could be arrived at what end would it serve? We know, 
this, however, that virus has spread throughout the 
Western Pakistan area and that it has not as yet been 
recognized as such by the powers that be. So far as the 
Union is concerned, it has been confined to a small part 
of it. Would to God that the virus would remain under 
isolation and control! There would then be cause for 
every hope that it would be expelled in due time and 
that soon from both the parts. 

REMOVE FOOD CONTROL 
In view of the fact that Dr. Rajendra Prasad has 
called a meeting of the Premiers or their representa- 
tives and others to help and advise him in the matter 
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of food control, I feel that I should devote this evening 
to that very important question. Nothing that I have 
heard during these days has moved me from the stand 
I have taken up from the beginning that the control 
should be entirely removed at the earliest moment 
possible, certainly not later than six months hence. 
Not a day passes but letters and wires come to me, some 
from important persons, declaring emphatically that 
both the controls should be removed. I propose to omit 
the other, i.e. cloth control for the time being. 

CONTROL BREEDS EVIL 

Control gives rise to fraud, suppression of truth, 
intensification of the black market and to artificial 
scarcity. Above all, it unmans the people and deprives 
them of initiative, it undoes the teaching of self-help 
they have been learning for a generation. It makes them 
spoon-fed. This is a tragedy next only, if indeed not 
equal, to the fratricide on a vast scale and the in- 
sane exchange of population resulting in unnecessary 
deaths, starvation and want of proper residence and 
clothing more poignant for the coming inclement wea- 
ther. The second is certainly more spectacular. We 
dare not forget > the first because it is not spectacular. 

This food control is one of the vicious legacies of 
the last world war. Control then was probably inevitable 
because a very large quantity of cereals and other food- 
stuff were exported outside. This unnatural export 
was bound to create a man-made scarcity and lead to 
rationing in spite of its many drawbacks. Now there 
need be no export which we cannot avoid if we wish 
to. We would help the starving parts of the world, if 
we do not expect outside help for India in the way of 
food. 
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I have seen during my lifetime covering two gene- 
rations several God-sent famines, but have no recollec- 
tion of an occasion when rationing was even thought of. 

Today, thank God, the monsoons have. not failed 
us. There is, therefore, no real scarcity of food. There 
are enough cereals, pulses and oil seeds in the villages 
of India. The artificial control of prices, the growers 
do not, cannot understand. They, therefore, refuse 
willingly to part with their stock at a price much lower 
than they command in the open market. This naked 
fact needs no demonstration. It does not require statis- 
tics or desk-work civilians buried in their red-tape files 
to produce elaborate reports and essays to prove that 
there is scarcity. It is to be hoped that no one will frighten 
us by trotting out before us the bogey of over-population. 

ADVICE OF EXPERIENCED MEN 

Our Ministers are of the people, from the people. 
Let them not arrogate to themselves greater knowledge 
than those experienced men who do not happen to 
occupy ministerial chairs — but who hold the view 
strongly that the sooner the control is removed the 
better. A physician writes to say that the food control 
has made it impossible for those who depend upon 
rationed food to procure eatable cereals and pulses 
and therefore, he says, the people needlessly suffer from 
ailments caused by rotten stuff. 

DEMOCRACY AND TRUST 

In the place of controlled food, the Government 
can easily run the very stores for selling good grains 
which they will buy in the open market. They will thus 
bring about automatic regulation of prices and set free 
the hoarded cereals, pulses and oil seeds. Will they not 
trust the grain dealers and growers? Democracy will 
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break under the strain of apron strings. It can exist 
only on trust. If the people die because they will not 
labour or because they will defraud one another, it will 
be a welcome deliverance. The rest will then learn not 
to repeat the sin of being lazy, idle or cruelly selfish. 
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OFFSPRING OF ANGER 

Before he commenced his prayers Gandhiji said 
that though no one, except the courteous old friend 
who had registered his usual objection, had got up to 
object to the recitation from the Qiiran^ he proposed to 
deal with a very pathetic letter of objection received 
from a Punjabi Hindu refugee who had suffered much. 
He did not know whether the objector was present at 
the meeting or not. Whether he was present or not, 
the speaker would not ignore the letter, if only because 
it was written with deep pain. It was fairly well argued 
but was full of ignorance which was born of anger. Anger 
was written in every line of it. Practically the whole of 
his time was devoted to listening to the tale of woes, 
whether recited by the Hindu or Sikh refugees or the 
local Muslim sufferers. His spirit was equally touched 
and wounded and if he allowed himself to be moody, 
it was no expression of ahimsa. He would be weeping the 
whole day long leaving no time either for obeisance, 
food or sleep. But from early youth he had used himself 
in terms of ahimsa not to weep over the sorrows that came 
under his notice but to harden his heart in order to 
enable him to combat the sorrows. Had they not been 
told by the seers of old that one who was full of ahimsa 
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was bound to have a heart softer than a flower and 
harder than flint? He had endeavoured to live up to the 
advice and so when confronted with complaints like 
those in the letter in question or the recital of their 
anger and sorrow by his visitors^ he hardened his heart 
so as to batde with the problem of the day. The letter 
was written in the Urdu script. He had asked Shri Brij- 
krishanji to note down the points of the letter. 

HALF-TRUTH V, UNTRUTH 

The first was the charge of breach of his (Gandhijfs) 
word. Had he not said that if there was even one objector 
at his prayer meetings, he would respect the objection 
and not lead public prayer for the evening in question? 
This was a half-truth, more dangerous than full un- 
truth. When he stopped the prayer meeting for the 
first time, he had announced that he suspended it for 
fear that the overwhelming majority of the audience 
might resent the objection even to the point of molest- 
ing the objector. This was several months ago. Since 
then the audience had learnt the art of self-restraint 
and when he got the assurance from the audience that 
they would harbour neither resentment nor anger in 
their hearts, he consented again to lead public prayer. 
The result was happy as he knew. The objectors 
were strictly courteous in their behaviour and beyond 
registering their objection they did nothing to interfere 
with the prayer. He hoped, therefore, that the writer 
of the letter would see that there was not only no breach 
but that the result so far had been quite happy. He 
assured the audience that so far as he knew himself, he 
had not been guilty of any such breach throughout his 
long life of public service. 

The writer of the letter then taxed him for reciting 
some verses from the Quran when he did not do so with 
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reference to the Japji or the Bible. Here^ too, the writer 
betrayed ignorance of the description he had given as 
to how the whole of the prayer verses had been adopted. 
He had already pointed out that very often bkajans 
were taken from the Bible as well as the Grarith Saheb, 

WELL-TO-DO REFUGEES 

The third complaint of the \mter was that there 
were known Congress leaders who had left the West 
Punjab or some other part of West Pakistan and did 
not live like refugees sharing their trials and difficulties 
but were occupying buildings more palatial than those 
they had occupied in Pakistan. They lived a life of utter 
isolation from the refugees, who were often without 
shelter, without warm clothes or even change of clothes 
and without adequate food. If the complaint was true, 
it betrayed a disgraceful state of things. He (Gandhiji) 
had not hesitated at the prayer meetings to condemn in 
general terms the richer refugees for isolating themselves 
from the poorer ones, instead of sharing the latter’s 
tribulation. 

DUTY IN DELHI 

The complainant then in sarcastic language twitted 
him (Gandhiji) for not going to Pakistan as he had 
intended. Why, Gandhiji was asked, he preferred to 
help his Muslim friends instead of going to Pakistan 
to the help of the Hindu and Sikh sufferers? Little did 
the complainant know that he could not neglect his 
duty in Delhi and with any hope go to Pakistan to 
alleviate the sufferings of the Hindu and Sikh brethren. 
He confessed that he was a friend of the Muslims 
and the others because he was an equal friend of the 
Hindus and Sikhs. He did not believe in any exclusive 
service. If he served one, the spirit actuating him to 
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was bound to have a heart softer than a flower and 
harder than flint? He had endeavoured to live up to the 
advice and so when confronted with complaints like 
those in the letter in question or the recital of their 
anger and sorrow by his visitors, he hardened his heart 
so as to battle with the problem of the day. The letter 
was written in the Urdu script. He had asked Shri Brij- 
krishanji to note down the points of the letter. 

HALF-TRUTH V. UNTRUTH 
The first was the charge of breach of his (Gandhiji’s) 
word. Had he not said that if there was even one objector 
at his prayer meetings, he would respect the objection 
and not lead public prayer for the evening in question? 
This was a half-truth, more dangerous than full un- 
truth. When he stopped the prayer meeting for the 
first time, he had announced that he suspended it for 
fear that the overwhelming majority of the audience 
might resent the objection even to the point of molest- 
ing the objector. This was several months ago. Since 
then the audience had learnt the art of self-restraint 
and when he got the assurance from the audience that 
they would harbour neither resentment nor anger in 
their hearts, he consented again to lead public prayer. 
The result was happy as he knew. The objectors 
were strictly courteous in their behaviour and beyond 
registenng their objection they did nothing to interfere 
with the prayer. He hoped, therefore, that the writer 
of the letter would see that there was not only no breach 
but that the result so far had been quite happy. He 
assured the audience that so far as he knew himself, he 
had not been guilty of any such breach throughout his 
long life of pubHc service. 

The writer of the letter then taxed him for reciting 
some verses from the Quran when he did not do so with 
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reference to the Japji or the Bible. Here, too, the writer 
betrayed ignorance of the description he had given as 
to how the whole of the prayer verses had been adopted. 
He had already pointed out that very often bhajans 
were taken from the Bible as well as the Granth Saheb, 

WELL-TO-DO REFUGEES 

The third complaint of the writer was that there 
were known Congress leaders who had left the West 
Punjab or some other part of West Pakistan and did 
not live like refugees sharing their trials and difficulties 
but were occupying buildings more palatial than those 
they had occupied in Pakistan. They lived a life of utter 
isolation from the refugees, who were often without 
shelter, without warm clothes or even change of clothes 
and without adequate food. If the complaint was true, 
it betrayed a disgraceful state of things. He (Gandhiji) 
had not hesitated at the prayer meetings to condemn in 
general terms the richer refugees for isolating themselves 
from the poorer ones, instead of sharing the latter’s 
tribulation. 

DUTY IN DELHI 

The complainant then in sarcastic language twitted 
him (Gandhiji) for not going to Pakistan as he had 
intended. Why, Gandhiji was asked, he preferred to 
help his Muslim friends instead of going to Pakistan 
to the help of the Hindu and Sikh sufferers? Little did 
the complainant know that he could not neglect his 
duty in Delhi and with any hope go to Pakistan to 
alleviate the sufferings of the Hindu and Sikh brethren. 
He confessed that he was a friend of the Muslims 
and the others because he was an equal friend of the 
Hindus and Sikhs. He did not believe in any exclusive 
service. If he served one, the spirit actuating him to 
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render that service was that he served the one indivi- 
dual as part not only of India or one religion but the ' 
whole of humanity. It was for Hindus and Sikhs of Delhi, 
refugees and others, to prove by their friendliness to- 
wards the Muslims of Delhi that it was superfluous for 
him to be in Delhi, They would then find him rushing 
to Pakistan with full confidence that his visit would 
not be fruitless. 


CHARGES ANSWERED 

The complainant would not even leave the Kasturba 
Fund alone. He asks what is being done of the Kasturba 
Fund and why it cannot be diverted to the service of 
the refugees. In the first instance, the fund was raised 
whilst he was yet in jail, for a specific purpose, i.e. the 
service of the women and children of the villages of 
India. It had a board of trustees. Its secretary was 
the ever vigilant Thakkarbapa and accurate accounts 
were being kept which the public could see. Therefore, 
it could not be diverted as the writer suggested and 
there was no occasion for the diversion. Money was 
being liberally subscribed and the public knew how 
liberal the response was to his little appeal for blankets. 
Sardar Patel had issued a special appeal which had 
received and was still receiving generous response. 

SLAUGHTER OF PIGS 

The last complaint of the writer was why, when 
slaughter of pigs was prohibited in Pakistan, cow- 
slaughter could not be prohibited in the Union? Gandhiji 
said that he had no knowledge of legal prohibition of 
the slaughter of pigs in Pakistan. If the information 
given by the complainant was true, he was sorry. He 
knew that use of pork for food was prohibited in Islamic 
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law. But even so^ he could not justify the prohibition 
of the use of pork by those other than the Muslims. 

IS PAKISTAN THEOCRATIC? 

Had not the Quaid-i-Azam said that Pakistan was 
not a theocratic State and that it was purely a secular 
State? That the claim could not always be justified 
in action was, unfortunately, too true. Was the Union 
to be a theocratic State and were the tenets of Hinduism 
to be imposed on non-Hindus? He hoped not. The 
Indian Union would then cease to be a land of hope and 
promise, a land to which all Asiatic and African races 
looked, indeed the whole world. The world expected 
not littleness and fanaticism from India whether as the 
Union or Pakistan. It expected greatness and goodness 
from which the whole world could derive a lesson and 
light in its prevailing darkness. 

TREATMENT OF CATTLE 

He (the speaker) yielded to none in his devoted 
worship of the cow, but that devotion could not be 
imposed by law. It would only come by cultivation 
of friendship with all non-Hindus including the Muslims 
and by correct conduct. The Gujaratis and the Mar- 
wadis were supposed to be the foremost in their wish for 
the protection of the cow, but they had so far forgotten 
the dictates of Hinduism that they would gladly impose 
restrictions on others whilst they were grossly ill-treating 
the cow and her progeny. Why were the cattle of India 
the most neglected? Why had they, as was contended, 
become a burden on the land by reason of the poorest 
yield of milk in the world? As beasts of burden why 
were they grossly ill-treated? 

The various pinjrapoles were not institutions to 
be proud of. Much money was invested in them, but 
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scientific and intelligent treatment of cattle was hardly 
to be found in -them. They would never bring about 
the regeneration of the cattle of India. They could 
only do so by strict regard to the humane treatment 
of cattle. He (the speaker) claimed that without the 
assistance of law, but because of his being able to culti- 
vate friendship with the Muslims of India, he had been 
instrumental in saving more cows from the butcher’s 
knife than any other individual. 
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5-li-’47 

THE HARIJAN’S ADAPTABILITY 

As there was no opposition to the recitation from 
the Quran^ save from the usual courteous friend, the 
prayer took place without any preliminary remarks from 
Gandhiji. TYit bhajan of the evening was sung by a 
Harijan inmate of the Harijan Mvas in Kingsway. Re- 
marking upon the well- modulated voice of the Harijan, 
Gandhiji said that it was a matter of pleasure to him, 
as it must be to the audience, that man for man, given 
equal opportunity a Harijan was in no way inferior to 
any caste Hindu or any other man. Indeed, he had 
found that in certain things, as for instance, vocal and 
instrumental music or in artisanship, an average Harijan 
showed greater adaptability. He did not wish to convey 
that the Harijans were not as prone to vice as any 
other class of human beings. But he did wish to convey 
that in spite of the severe disability which untouchabi- 
lity placed upon the Harijans, it did not prove any bar 
to equal progress provided equal opportunity was given 
to them. Another matter of pleasure was that the ancient 
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and celebrated temple of Pandharpur was thrown 
open to the Harijans precisely on the same terms as to 
the other Hindus. The chief credit belonged to Shri 
Sane Guruji who had undertaken to fast unto death if 
it was not finally opened. He wished to congratulate the 
trustees and the general public of and around Pandharpur 
upon the right step they had taken. He hoped that the 
last trace of untouchability would soon be a ihing of 
the past. Such a step would make no small contribution 
towards the dissolution of the communal poison that had 
taken possession of both the parts of India. 

HOW TO SPREAD VEGETARIANISM 

Gandhiji then dealt with several questions that had 
come to him through the post. A Muslim friend comp- 
lained that in his part of the Union vegetarian Hindus 
insisted upon the Muslims living in their midst, abstain- 
ing even from fish and mutton. He (the speaker) had 
no patience with 3uch intolerance and narrow-minded- 
ness. Vegetarians in India, from religious conviction, 
were said to be in a minority. The vast majority of 
the Hindus throughout India, whenever they got an 
opportunity, did not hesitate to eat fish, fowl or mutton. 
What right had vegetarians to impose their cult on the 
Muslims? They would not dare to impose it on their 
Hindu non- vegetarians. The whole thing appeared to 
him to be ridiculous. The correct way for people to 
spread vegetarianism was to reason out its beauties, 
which should be exhibited in their lives. There was no 
other royal road to bringing round others to one’s view. 

REMAIN IN YOUR HOMES 

A Hindu critic said that he (Gandhiji) and others 
like him were never tired of preaching to the Muslims 
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that in spite of hardships entailed by their obstinacy, 
they should not leave their homes, even though they 
might be able to do so in safety. Whereas, if they stuck 
to their pockets, they would not be able to stir out to 
earn their livelihood or the manufactures of their 
honest labour might be boycotted by a vast majority 
of the Hindu public. It was too much to expect the 
remnant of the poor Muslims who had seen others 
slaughtered before their eyes and yet others going away 
to Pakistan to remain in their homes in spite of the 
disabilities before mentioned.' Gandhiji admitted that 
there was much truth in the criticism, but he had no 
other advice to offer them. He thought that leaving their 
hearth and home was likely to result in greater distress. 
He, therefore, sincerely believed that if the remnant 
honestly and heroically remained in their homes in spite 
of the sufferings, they were bound to melt the hard 
hearts of their Hindu neighbours. Then there would be 
certain deliverance for others in both the parts of India. 
For, unexampled bravery born of non-violence coupled 
with strict honesty shown by a fair number of Muslims 
was sure to infect the whole of India. 

FIRM ON NON-VIOLENCE 

Another letter rebuked him for having dared to 
advise Mr. Winston Churchill, Hitler, Mussolini and 
the Japanese, when they were likely to lose all, that 
they should adopt his technique of non-violence. The 
writer of the letter then went on to say that if he could 
give that advice when it was safe for him to do so, why 
did he abandon his non-violence when his own friends 
in the Congress Government had forsaken it and even 
sent armed assistance to Kashmir? The letter concluded 
by inviting Gandhiji to point out definitely how the 
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raiders were to be opposed non- violently by the Kashmiris. 
Replying Gandhiji said that he was sorry for the igno- 
rance betrayed by the writer. The audience would 
remember that he had repeatedly said that he had no 
influence in the matter over his friends in the Union 
Cabinet. He held on to his views on non-violence as 
firmly as ever^ but he could not impose his views on 
his best friends, as they were, in the Cabinet. He 
could not expect them to act against their convictions 
and everybody should be satisfied with his confession 
that he had lost his original hold upon his friends. The 
question put by the writer was quite apposite, Gan- 
dhiji’s answer was quite simple. 

NO DENIAL OF CREDIT 

His ahimsa forbade him from denying credit, where 
it was due, even though the creditor was a believer in 
violence. Thus, though he did not accept Subhas Bose’s 
belief in violence and his consequent action, he had not 
refrained from giving unstinted praise to his patriotism, 
resourcefulness and bravery. Similarly, though he did 
not approve of the use of arms by the Union Govern- 
ment for aiding the Kashmiris and though he could not 
approve of Sheikh Abdulla’s resort to arms, he could 
not possibly withhold admiration for either for their 
resourceful and praiseworthy conduct, especially, if 
both the relieving troops and the Kashmiri defenders 
died heroically to a man. He knew that if they could do 
so, they would perhaps change the face of India. But if 
the defence was purely non-violent in intention and 
action, he would not use the word 'perhaps’, for, he 
would be sure of change in the face of India even to the 
extent of converting to the defender’s view the Union 
Cabinet, if not even the Pakistan Cabinet. 
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The non-violent technique, he would suggest, would 
be no armed assistance to the defenders. Non-violent 
assistance could be sent from the Union without stint. 
But the defenders, whether they got such assistance or 
not, would defy the might of the raiders or even a dis- 
ciplined army in overwhelming numbers.. And defen- 
ders dying at their post of duty without malice and 
without anger in their hearts against the assailants 
and without the use of any arms including even their 
fists would mean an exliibition of heroism as yet un- 
known to history. Kashmir would then become a holy 
land shedding its fragrance not only throughout India 
but the world. Having described non-violent action he 
had to confess his own impotence, in that his word lacked 
the strength, which perfect mastery over self, as described 
in the concluding lines of the second chapter of the 
Gita, gave. He lacked the tapashcharya requisite for the 
purpose. He could only pray and invite the audience 
to pray with him to God that if it pleased Him, He 
might arm him with the qualifications he had just 
described. 
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6 - 11 -’47 

DISTORTED FACTS 

After prayer Gandhiji referred to two newspaper 
cuttings that a friend had sent him. He knew the writer’s 
name but he did not propose to give the name or the 
particulars in the two extracts. All that he wanted to 
say was that the writings were meant to serve Hindu- 
ism; yet they were fuU of deliberate untruths. Facts 
were distorted when there was no invention. He made 
bold to say that that was not the way to serve any cause, 
much less that of religion. It did not hurt the persons 
who were attacked when the attack was not founded 
on facts, but was backed by fiction. He, therefore, 
warned the public against countenancing such news- 
papers, no matter how well known the writers might be. 

REMOVE CONTROLS 

The second thing that Gandhiji mentioned was 
that he had the pleasure of meeting the Ministers from 
the various Provinces or their representatives who had 
come to Delhi to assist Dr. Rajendra Prasad in coming 
to a decision upon the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of non-officials, which the Food Minister had 
called into being and which had presented its report 
to him. When, therefore, Gandhiji heard about the 
meeting he asked Dr. Rajendra Prasad to give him an 
opportunity of addressing them in the hope of being 
able to clear their doubts, if they had any. For, he 
(the speaker) felt quite sure of the stand he had taken 
up. Dr. Rajendra Prasad readily accepted his proposal 
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and Gandhiji was glad to meet old friends. He (Gandhiji) 
had been saying that so far as his opinion on the com- 
munal trouble was concerned, he had become a back 
number, but he was glad to be able to say that such 
was not the case with reference to his stand on the food 
question. He had held the view that there should be no 
food control nor cloth control, as long ago as when 
Mr. Casey, the Governor of Bengal, and he had the 
pleasure of having several interviews. At that time he 
did not know whether he had any backing or not. But 
during the recent controversy he was agreeably surprised 
to discover that he had a very extensive backing from 
members of the public, unknown and well-known. Among 
the voluminous correspondence he had on the subject, 
he could not recall a single writer who dissented from 
him. He knew nothing about the view held by magnates 
like Shri Ghanashyamdas Birla and Lala Shriram, nor 
did he know that he was to have any support from the 
Socialist circles except when Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia 
met him and expressed his whole-hearted approval of 
the ground he had adopted. He had no hesitation in ' 
suggesting that in the circumstances that faced the 
country on the food question Dr. Rajendra Prasad should 
be guided by one member or more from his committee 
rather than by the permanent staff. 

KHADI V. MILL CLOTH 

He then referred to the control on cloth. Though 
in this matter he personally was, if possible, on surer 
ground than in the matter of removal of food control, 
nevertheless he was afraid that about cloth he had not 
the backing that he had about food control. His sub- 
mission was incredibly simple. The Congress had readily 
supported the opinion he had held about khadi as an 
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entire substitute for any mill-cloth, foreign or indigenous. 
It had established the Khadi Board under the late 
Jamnalalji, which after his (Gandhiji’s) discharge from 
the Yeravda Prison was expanded into the All India 
Spinners’ Association, India had 40 crores of inhabitants. 
If the Pakistan area was deducted from it, it would 
still have more than 30 crores. They had as much cotton 
growing in the country as they needed. There were 
enough spinners to turn their cotton into weavable yarn 
and they had more than the required number of 
weavers in the country for weaving the hand-spun 
yam. Without any outlay of very large capital they 
could manufacture in the country all the wheels, hand- 
looms and other accessories without difficulty. All that 
was needed, therefore, was robust faith in themselves 
and the determination to use nothing but khadi. They 
had known that it was possible to have as fine khadi 
as could be desired and to produce patterns superior 
even to those manufactured by mills. And now that 
India was free from the foreign yoke, there could be 
no hostility such as khadi had to face from the represen- 
tatives of the foreign rulers. It was, therefore, a most 
surprising thing for him (Gandhiji) that now that they 
had come into their own, nobody talked of khadi^ no- 
body seemed to have his faith in the possibility of khadi 
^ and that they could think of nothing but mill-cloth for 
clothing India. He had not the^ slightest doubt that 
khadi economics was the only sound economics for India. 
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7 - 11-’47 

VISIT TO TEHAR VILLAGE 

Gandhiji, having gone to meet the Muslim sufferers 
at Tehar and having been obliged to give more time 
than was expected, went directly to the prayer meeting 
on his return. After the usual prayer Gandhiji referred 
to his visit and said with sorrow that the Muslims in and 
near Tehar were obliged to go through needless suffer- 
ing. Several of them were land-owners, but their land 
they could not till for fear of molestation. They had 
sold their cattle, ploughs and some other moveables. 
They were guarded by the military. The sufferers 
who had gathered round him and had swelled to over 
2000, said through their spokesman that they were 
anxious to go to Pakistan as life had become impossible 
and many of their dear friends and relatives had already 
gone there. It would be a mercy, therefore, if they were 
sent away to Lahore as early as possible. They said 
that they had no complaint to make against the military 
patrol. But he did not intend to take up the time that 
evening with a full description of the meeting at Tehar. 
He had told the gathering there that he had no power,' 
but he would gladly 'carry their message to' the Prime 
Minister and his deputy, who was also the Home 
Minister. 


A LESSON 

He then dealt with the problem that the refugees 
were said to have become in Delhi. He was told that 
the refugees, being the aggrieved party, felt that they 
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had certain special rights accruing to them; that when 
they went to do some shopping, they expected the 
shopkeepers sometimes to give free of charge what 
they wanted and sometimes to make considerable re- 
ductions. Individual shopping at times amounted to 
a few hundred rupees each. Some refugees expected 
the tongawallas to charge nothing or to charge a lower 
hire than usual. Gandhiji said that if the report given to 
him was true, he was bound to remark that the refu- 
gees had failed to learn the lesson that misfortune or- 
dinarily taught the sufferers. They were thereby harming 
themselves and the country and further complicating a 
cause that was already sufficiently complicated. If such 
conduct continued, they were bound to estrange the 
Delhi shopkeepers from them. 

ADVICE TO REFUGEES 

At the same time he could not understand how 
the refugees, who were said to have been deprived of 
all their belongings, could make large purchases. . He 
would also wish that no refugee would use anything 
but his God-given legs for locomotion except on rare 
and justifiable occasions. He was told further that after 
the influx of refugees, the revenue derived from spiri- 
tuous liquors had increased to an enormous extent. 
As a matter of fact they should realize that if the 
Governments, Central and Provincial, were true to the 
Congress requirements, there would be no spirituous 
liquors or intoxicating drugs such as opium, ganja and 
the like to be had in either Dominion for, Muslim friends 
did not need a Congress resolution to induce them to 
declare for complete prohibition. Could not the refugees, 
who had suffered extraordinary hardships, learn to 
restrain themselves from using drinks and drugs or 
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indulging in luxuries ? He hoped that the refugees 
would follow the advice he had given them during his 
previous after-prayer discourses; that they would so 
behave as to be like sugar to milk and resolutely refuse 
to become a burden on those in whose midst they lived; 
and that the rich and the poor refugees would live 
together in the same compound or camp and work in 
perfect co-operation so as to become model citizens 
and self-supporting. 
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8-ll-’47 

There were three objectors to the recitation from 
the Quran apart from the usual courteous objector. 
Before commencing the prayer, therefore, Gandhiji 
asked the audience whether they would abide by the 
original condition that they would harbour no anger 
against the objectors and patiently and calmly with 
undivided attention go through the prayer meeting. 
The audience immediately said with one voice that they 
would abide by that condition. The objectors remained 
silent throughout the prayer. It went on without any 
interruption. This earned Gandhiji’s congratulations at 
the end. 


RECITATION FROM SIKH SCRIPTURES • 

Gandhiji then referred to a letter he had received 
from a Sikh friend who said that he was a constant 
attendant at the prayer meetings, which he (the writer) 
liked. The correspondent appreciated the tolerant spirit 
behind the prayer. He had specially appreciated Gan- 
dhiji’s references to the Cranth Saheb, Sukhamani, Japji etc. 
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But he felt he could speak for the whole of the Sikh 
community in saying that they would be touched by 
Gandhiji’s having daily recitation which he (Gandhiji) 
could choose from the many extracts from the Sikh 
scriptures, which the correspondent offered to recite 
before Gandhiji. The speaker at once accepted the 
offer adding that he would come to a decision after 
he had listened for himself to the recitation by the -vmter. 
To that end he suggested that the writer should get an 
appointment from Shri Brijkrishanji. 

APPEAL FOR COTTON BALES 

Next he referred to the offer that had come to him 
from Bombay from cotton merchants in response to his 
mention that the refugees should get cotton and calico 
and a supply of needles so that they could make rezciis 
for their own use, which would save probably "lakhs of 
rupees and give the refugees the required cover without 
any difficulty. Such a procedure would also increase the 
self-esteem of the refugees and they would learn the 
first lesson in healthy co-operation. He at the same 
time added that there was no dearth of cotton mills in 
Delhi itself. There were several mills running in the city, 
but he welcomed the offer from Bombay because he did 
not wish to put an unnecessary strain upon willing 
donors. The larger the number of donors, the better it 
was for them and the country. He hoped, therefore, 
that the cotton merchants would, as early as possible, 
send all the bales they could. Such <^o-operation from 
moneyed men would lessen the burden that lay upon 
the Government. When they had come into their own, 
everyone was a willing partner in the Government of 
the country if he did his duty as a citizen in the fullest 
sense of the term. 
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MANUFACTURE OF KHADI 

He did not doubt that when the cotton bales came 
he -would be able to induce the mill-owners to give 
enough calico for the rezais. The mention of cotton 
bales brought him to the subject of cloth control. He 
held that manufacture by the hand of enough khadi 
for the needs of the whole people was as easy as possible 
in India, given the condition that the raw material, i.e. 
cotton was available in sufficient quantity in the country. 
He never knew that there ever was a cotton famine in 
India. There never could be any for the simple reason 
that they always grew more than enough cotton in the 
land. Thousands of bales were exported from the country 
and yet there was no scarcity of cotton for their mills. 
He had already drawn the attention of the audience 
to the fact that all the instruments of production for 
hand-carding, hand-spinning and hand-weaving were 
available in India, as also a very large population. He 
could, therefore, only say that there was nothing but 
inertia which made them think that there was scarcity 
of cloth in the country. Nobody wanted cloth control. 
Not the mills, not the mill-hands, nor the buying 
public. The controls were ruining the country, increasing 
the^ army of idle hands who, for want of useful occu- 
pation, were a constant source of mischief. 

SELF-HELP AND CO-OPERATION 

Harping back to the refugees in this connection, 
Gandhiji said that if the refugees were determined to 
occupy themselves usefully, they would first prepare 
rezais for themselves and then use every moment, men 
and women, for ginning, carding, spinning, weaving etc. 
The energy set free by this co-operative effort by so 
many lakhs of refugees would electrify the country 
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and make the people follow the refugees and turn every 
idle hour to the growing of more food and preparing of 
khadi in their own homes. Let it also be remembered 
that if cotton, instead of being baled, was taken directly 
from the field to the homes of the spinners in the neigh- 
bourhood, one process would be saved, cotton would be 
undamaged, carding would be easy and cotton seed 
would be left in the village hornes into the bargain. 

THE SISTER OF MERCY 

Lastly, the speaker referred to a visit he had re- 
ceived from Lady Mountbatten. She had become a 
Sister of Mercy, was constantly on the move in both the 
Dominions, visited the refugees in the various camps, 
saw the sick and the suffering and thus tried to give 
them what comfort she could. During her visit to the 
Kurukshetra Camp she was asked by the inmates when 
Gandhiji would visit them. She heard the yearning 
from so many lips that she held out every hope that he 
(Gandhiji) would pay them a visit. Gandhiji assured her 
that she was quite justified in holding out the hope. 
As a matter of fact he had arranged to go to Panipat 
where both the Hindus and Muslims were anxious 
for him to visit them. In the same trip he had thought of 
combining the visit to the Kurukshetra Camp. But he 
had found that Kurukshetra could not be included 
in the same trip. Therefore, it was necessary to defer 
his visit to Kurukshetra till after the conclusion of the 
forthcoming meeting of the A.I.C.C. It was, however, 
suggested to him that whilst it was cumbersome to arran- 
ge for a loud-speaker in a big camp like Kurukshetra, 
there was no difficulty in speaking through the radio to 
the inmates of the camp from Delhi, provided that 
the necessary connecting instrument was installed in the 
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Camp. He could then speak to the inihates on Tuesday 
or Wednesday and later visit them. In the meantime 
he hoped to finish his visit to Panipat. 


I regret that as I have to go to Panipat tomorrow, 
I had to take silence early today so as to be able to 
speak to the Hindus and Muslims of Panipat on rea- 
ching there. I hope to return to Delhi in time for the 
prayer when I shall be able to speak. The newspapers 
wrongly report that I am going to Kurukshetra to- 
morrow. I said definitely that I did intend to go to the 
Kurukshetra Gamp though not before the conclusion 
of the forthcoming A.I.G.G. meeting. I expect to speak 
to them through the radio probably on Wednesday at a 
time to be announced in due course. 


NO DIVALI CELEBRATION 

Divali will be on us in a few days. A sister who 
is herself a refugee writes: 

“The question whether we should or should not cele- 
brate Divali as a festival agitates most of us. I wish to put 
before you our thoughts on the question, no matter how 
lisping my Hindi words may be. I am a refugee from Gujaran- 
wala. I have lost my all in that place. Nevertheless, our 
hearts are full of the joy that after all we have our indepen- 
dence. This will be the first Divali in Independent India. 
Tharefore, it behoves us to forget all our sorrows and wish 
to have illuminations throughout India. I know that your 
heart is sore over our sufferings and you would have all 
India to abstain from the rejoicings. We are thankful for 
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your sympathy. Notwithstanding the fact that your heart 
is full of sorrow, I would like you to tell all the refugees and 
the rest of India that they should rejoice during the festival 
and ask the moneyed men to help those who are without 
means. May God Almighty give us the wisdom to rejoice 
over all the festivities that might come to us after indepen- 
dence.” 

Whilst I admire this sister and others like her, I 
cannot help saying that -she and those who think like 
her are wrong. It is well known that a family which 
is overtaken by sorrow abstains from participation in 
festivities according to capacity. It is an illustration 
of the doctrine of oneness on a very limited scale. Break 
through the crust of limitation and India becomes one 
family. If all limitations vanish, the whole world be- 
comes one family which it really is. Not to cross these 
bars is to become callous to all fine feelings which make a 
man. We must not be self-centred or being falsely senti- 
mental, ignore facts. My advice to abstain from the 
rejoicings is broadbased on many solid considerations. 
The refugee problem is there affecting lakhs of Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs. There -is as well want (albeit 
man-made) of food and clothing. The deeper cause is 
dishonesty of the many who can mould public opinion, 
obstinate refusal of sufferers to learn from their suffe- 
rings and extensive inhumanity of man to man. I can 
see in this misery no cause for joy. A resolute and wise 
refusal to take part in festivities will be an incentive to 
introspection and self-purification. Let us not do any- 
thing which will throw away a blessing which has been 
won after hard toil and tribulation. 

FREEDOM IN FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS 
I must now refer to a visit of friends from French 
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India during the week. They complained that what I 
had said regarding what was claimed to be a satyagraha 
in Chandranagore, was misused to suppress the aspi- 
ration of the people in French India for the fullest 
measure of autonomy under the Indian Union, whilst 
retaining at the same time, the wholesome influence 
of French culture. They also told me that, as under 
the British Government, there were, in French India, 
those who might be likened to fifth columnists, who, 
in order to serve their selfish purpose, co-operated with 
the French authorities who, in their turn, were aiming 
at suppressing the natural aspiration of the inhabitants 
of French India. I would be very sorry indeed if the 
account given by the visitors from French India 
were accurate. Anyway, my opinion is quite emphatic. 
It is not possible for the inhabitants of these small Foreign 
Settlements to remain under servility in the face of the 
millions of their countrymen who have become free 
from the British rule. I am surprised that my friendly 
act towards Chandranagore could be distorted by 
anyone to suggest that I could ever countenance an 
inferior status in the little Foreign Settlements in India. 
I hope, therefore, that the information given to me has 
no foundation in fact, and that the great French nation 
would never identify itself with the suppression of people, 
whether black or brown in India or elsewhere. 
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10-11 -’47 

BECOME SERVANTS OF GOD 

Referring to the bhajan of the evening Gandhiji 
said that all their ills would be over if like Mirabai 
they became servants of God and God alone. They 
would understand the reference when they heard what 
was to follow. They had seen in the papers all about 
Junagadh. From two telegrams received by him from 
Rajkot he was satisfied that the newspaper report was 
fairly accurate. The Prime Minister, Bhuttosaheb was 
in Karachi; so was the Nawabsaheb. The Deputy 
Prime Minister, Major Harvey Jones was in Junagadh. 
They all were party to Junagadh acceding to the Union. 
The audience had a right to infer that Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah 
was party to this transaction. If he was, they were justified 
in inferring that the Kashmir and Hyderabad trouble 
would also be over. And if he could go further, he would 
say, things would take a happy turn and that the two 
Dominions would become friends and do everything in 
co-operation. He was thinking of the Quaid-i-Azam 
not as a Governor-General. As a Governor-General 
he had no legal right to interfere with the affairs of 
Pakistan. As such he occupied the same position as 
Lord Mountbatten, who was merely a constitutional 
Governor-General. He could go to the wedding of one 
who was more than a son to him and who was to be 
married to the heir-presumptive to the British throne 
only with the permission of his Cabinet and was to 
return on the 24th of this month. He, therefore, thought 
of Jinnahsaheb as the maker of the present day Muslim 
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League and without whose knowledge and permission 
nothing regarding Pakistan could be done. Therefore it 
was that Gandhiji thought that if Jinnahsaheb was be- 
hind the Junagadh accession, it was a happy augury. 

VISIT TO PANIPAT 

What, however, he wanted to tell the audience 
was about his visit to Panipat. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad was with him. The Rajkumari was also to be 
with him, but she was at the Government House and 
he could not afford to wait beyond 10-30 a.m. by his 
watch. He was glad that he went to Panipat. He saw 
the Muslim patients in the hospital. Some of them had 
suffered ghastly wounds but they were receiving all 
the attention possible because the Rajkumari had sent 
four doctors, nurses and medical accessories. They 
then met the leader of the Muslims, the local Hindus 
and the representatives of the refugees who were re- 
ported to be over 20,000. They were told, that more 
were coming in daily to the dismay of the Deputy 
Commissioner and the Superintendent of Police, both 
of whom, he was glad to report to the audience, were 
highly talked of by the Hindus as well as Muslims, 
not to mention the refugees. They were also able to 
see the refugees, who were assembled near the Muni- 
cipal House. He was glad to find that in spite of the 
terrible hardships the refugees had to go through in 
Pakistan and also in Panipat, where there was no settled 
life — some of them had to live on the station platform 
and many absolutely in the open without adequate 
covering — he did not . see any irritation in them and 
they were glad that we had gone there. It seemed to 
him cruel that the refugees were dumped on in Panipat 
without any previous notice to the Deputy Commissioner 
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or anybody else. They came to know how many 
were coming only when the trains drew up at the station 
platform. This was most unfortunate. There were 
among the refugees women and children, also old men. 
He was told that there were women refugees who de- 
livered on the station platforms. 

DR. GOPIGHAND 

All this was in East Punjab, whose Prime Minister 
was Dr. Gopichand. Dr. Gopichand was a valued 
associate of his. He had known him for years as an able 
organizer with great influence over the Punjabees. 
He wofked for the Harijan Sevak Sangh, the All India 
Spinners’ Association as also the All India Village Indus- 
tries Association, The speaker said that he should not 
have thought that the task of East Punjab would be 
beyond him, but if Panipat was a sample of his work- 
manship, it was a sad reflection upon his Government* 
Why were the refugees dumped down anywhere without 
notice? Why were there inadequate arrangements for 
their reception? Why should the officers not know 
beforehand who and how many were coming? Added 
to this was the information he had received the day 
before that there were three lakhs of Muslims in the 
Gurgaon District who were frightened into leaving 
their homes. They were living in the open, alongside 
the public road with the expectation that they, with 
their wives, children and cattle were to undertake a 
march of 300 miles in the severe winter weather of the 
Punjab. He did not believe the story. He thought that 
there was some mistake in the narrative given to him 
by his friends, and still hoped that it was altogether 
wrong or exaggerated. But after what he had seen in 
Panipat, he was shaken in his disbelief. Anyway, he 
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hoped that Dr. Gopichand and his Cabinet would wake 
up betimes and not rest till all the refugees were well 
looked after. This could only be done by foresight and 
extreme vigilance. 
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ll-ll-’47 

JUNAGADH 

Addressing the prayer gathering this evening Gan- 
dhiji said that the previous day he had given them the 
news about the entry into the Junagadh State of the Pro- 
visional Government in answer to the request of the 
Prime Minister and Deputy Prime Minister of Junagadh. 
He did so partly in astonishment and partly in joy 
for he was not prepared for what appeared to be such 
a happy ending of the struggle ofj and on behalf of, 
the Junagadh people. Gandhiji expressed also the fear 
that the joy would be premature if the request made by 
the Junagadh authorities had not the imprimatur of 
Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah. They could not, therefore, but feel 
painfully surprised to find that the Pakistan authorities 
resented this occupation of Junagadh by the Provisional 
Government on behalf of its ryots and demanded ^‘the 
withdrawal of Indian troops from the State territory and 
relinquishment of the administration to the rightful 
Government and stoppage of violence and invasion of 
the State by people from the Indian Union.'' They 
further contended that neither the Ruler nor the Dewan 
was legally entitled to negotiate any settlement, tem- 
porary or permanent, with the Dominion of India, 
and that the action of the Government of India was 
^^a clear violation of the Pakistan territory and a breach 
of international law”. 
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ACCESSION TO THE UNION 

According to the statements in the Press the day 
before, he could see no breach of international law 
and no occupation by the Union Government. So far 
as he could see there was no unlawfulness about the 
whole of the movement of the Provisional Government 
on behalf of the people of Junagadh. The Union 
Government had certainly lent the use of its troops at the 
request of the Kathiawad princes for the safety of Kathia- 
wad as a whole. Therefore, he detected no unlawfulness 
about the whole transaction, nor did he see any justi- 
fication for what appeared to him to be a volte face on 
the part of the Prime Minister of Junagadh. The way 
he looked, at the whole thing was this — the Nawab- 
saheb of Junagadh had no authority to accede to Pakistan 
without the consent of his people, of whom 85%, he 
was told, were Hindus. The sacred hill of Gimar with 
all its temples was part of Junagadh on which the 
Hindus had spent a lot of money and which was visited 
by thousands of pilgrims from all over India. In Azad 
Hind the whole of it belonged to the people. Nothing 
of it belonged to the princes as individuals. Their claim 
could only be sustained by their being trustees of the 
people and, therefore, producing the authority of the 
people for every transaction. That they had not rea- 
lized their representative capacity and that the ryots 
in the States, with honourable exceptions, had not yet 
realized their capacity as true owners, in the aggregate, 
of the States they inhabited, derogated nothing from 
the doctrine he had enunciated. If, therefore, anybody 
had the legal right to accede to one or the other of the 
two Dominions, it was the ryots belonging to a particular 
State and if the Provisional Government did not at any 
stage represent the ryots of Junagadh, they became 
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usurpers to be driven out by both the Dominions and 
neither Dominion could stand before the world to 
justify accession by a prince in his individual capacity. 
In that sense he held that the accession by the Nawab- 
saheb of Junagadh was ab initio void, unless the ryots 
of Junagadh could be proved to have set the seal upon 
the accession by the Nawabsaheb. To which Dominion 
Junagadh would finally accede could only be decided, 
in case of dispute, by a properly conducted referendum 
w'ithout the use of violence, or show of it, accompanying 
the process. The attitude taken by the Pakistan Go- 
vernment and now' also by the Prime Minister of Junagadh 
created a curious situation. Who was to decide upon the 
right or the wrong of the case for Pakistan and the 
Union Government? Appeal to the sword was not to be 
thought of. The only honourable way out was the 
ancient method of arbitration in the usual manner. 
There were enough men and women in India who 
could shoulder the burden. If, however, the parties 
could not agree upon arbitration by Indians, he for one 
had no objection to any impartial person from any 
part of the world. 

KASHMIR AND HYDERABAD 

Finally, what Gandhiji said about Junagadh equally 
applied to Kashmir and Hyderabad. Neither the 
Maharajasaheb in Kashmir nor His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam had any authority to accede to either Do- 
minion, without the known consent of their people. 
This was, so far as he knew, made clear in the case of 
Kashmir. If the Maharaja alone had wanted to accede, 
Gandhiji could not defend such accession. The accession 
was provisionally agreed to by the Union Government 
because both the Maharaja and Sheikh Abdulla, speaking 
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for the people of Kashmir and Jammu, wanted it. 
Sheikh Abdulla came on the scene because he claimed 
to represent the people of Kashmir and Jammu, not 
merely the Muslims but the whole of the people. 

DIVISION OF KASHMIR? 

He had heard whispers that Kashmir could be 
divided into two parts, Jammu going to the Hindus and 
Kashmir to the Muslims. He could not think of such 
divided loyalties and splitting up Indian States into so 
many parts. He hoped, therefore, that wisdom would 
rule all India and an ugly situation would be avoided 
without delay, if only for the sake of the lakhs of Indians 
who felt compelled to become helpless refugees. 
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12-ll-’47 

DIVALI FELICITATIONS 

Asc, that day was Divali^ Gandhiji began by saying 
that he ought to congratulate them on the occasion. 
It was a great day in their calendar year. New year 
according to the Vikrama Samvat would begin from 
Thursday. They should understand why it was always 
celebrated by illuminations. In the gr6at battle between 
Rama and Ravana, the former, representative of the 
forces of good, overcame the latter who represented 
the forces of evil. This victory established Rama Rajya. 

REAL ILLUMINATION 

Today alas! there was no Rama Rajya in India; 
how could they celebrate Divali? He alone 
celebrate victory who had Rama in his heart 
was God alone who could illumine their souls 
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and such illumination alone was worth while. The 
bhajan emphasized the writer’s desire to see God. Crowds 
went to see man-made illuminations but the light they 
needed today was the light of love in their hearts. Then 
alone would they be worthy of receiving^ congratula- 
tions. Today thousands were in the most dire suffering. 
Could everyone in the audience lay his hand on his 
heart and say that everyone of these sufferers, whether 
Hindu, Muslim or Sikh, was as his own brother or sister? 
That was the test for them. Rama and Ravana repre- 
sented the eternal duel going on between the forces 
of good and evil. The real illumination came from within. 

MARRED KASHMIR 

Gandhiji then went on to relate how Pandit Jawa- 
harlal had just returned from seeing wounded Kashmir. 
He had been unable to attend the Working Committee 
meetings either the day before or that day in the after- 
noon. He had brought Gandhiji some flowers from 
Baramula.- These gifts of nature were always beautiful. 
But the beauty of that lovely country was that day 
marred by the shedding of blood and loot. He had gone 
to Jammu, too, where all was not well. 

The Sardaa had had to go to Junagadh at the re- 
quest of Shri Shamaldas Gandhi and Shri Dhebarbhai, 
who wanted his guidance. Both Jinnahsaheb and 
Bhuttosaheb were angry because they felt that the 
Indian Government had practised a deception on them 
and were forcing Junagadh to accede to the Union. 

BANISH HATRED AND SUSPICION 

In order to bring about peace and goodwill through- 
out the land, it was the duty of everyone to banish 
hatred and suspicion from their hearts. No victory in 
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Kashmir or in Junagadh would avail if they did not 
feel the existence of God within them and forget all 
their petty internal differences. Divali could never be 
properly celebrated until they had brought back to 
India all those Muslims who had fled from here out 
of fear. Nor could Pakistan live unless it did likewise 
for the Hindus and Sikhs. 

He then referred to his visit to Broadcasting House 
from where he spoke to the refugees in Kurukshetra, 

Regarding the Working Committee meetings 
Gandhiji said that he would tell them the next day 
what was possible for him to tell. He concluded by 
hoping that all would go well with them and with India 
during the next year that was to begin from Thursday 
and that God would illumine their hearts so that they 
might be enabled to serve not only each other and 
India, but through it the whole world. 
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VIKRAMA SAMVAT 

In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
referred to the New Year’s day as he had also referred 
to the Divali day. 

He drew the attention of the audience to the uni- 
versal custom that on their New Year’s day they read 
sacred resolutions to do better than before so as to 
justify their celebration of the next DivalL That celebra- 
tion should mean that the participants had successfully 
carried out their resolutions. 

CONQUER EVIL FORCES 

He hoped that his listeners would make one supreme 
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resolution, namely that whatever others did or did 
not do, whether in Pakistan or in the Indian Union, 
they would carry out their resolution to be good friends 
of the Muslims. That meant that throughout the year 
they would conquer the evil forces within themselves 
and establish the supremacy of Rama, the God of good. 
Incidentally, Gandhiji said that he would like to refer 
to the fact that whereas every year that day had mag- 
nificent illuminations, in the opinion of his informants, 
the day before there was only an apology of illumi- 
nations just to satisfy the superstition that if there was 
no illumination at all, it would be an ill omen following 
them throughout the year. He called this superstition 
because no amount of outward illumination, however 
brilliant it might be, could possibly serve any good 
purpose when it was not a visible sign of the light 
within. 

NO GOING BACK 

The speaker then began to redeem of his promise 
of the previous evening that he would give them what 
he could of the deliberations of the Congress Working 
Committee during its three sittings. He was glad to 
inform them that although the Working Committee 
had passed no definite resolution to be put before the 
forthcoming A. I. C. C., the members and the special 
invitees were unanimously of the opinion that the Con- 
gress, which had stood from its inception for over sixty 
years for perfect communal harmony, was not to go 
liack upon that \mbroken record of perfect harmony 
persisted often in the face of heavy odds. They were 
quite clear that even though the Congress might for a 
time find itself in a minority, they should cheerfully 
face that ordeal rather than succumb to the prevalent 
insanity. 
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RELIGION ADMITS OF NO COERCION 

Freedom without equality for all, irrespective of 
race or religion, was not worth having for the Congress. 
In other words, the Congress and any government 
representative of the Congress must remain a purely 
democratic, popular body leaving every individual to 
follow that form of religion which best appealed to him 
without any interference from the State. There was so 
much in common between people living in the same 
State under the same flag owing undivided allegiance to 
it. There was so much in common between man and 
man that it was a marvel that there could be any quarrel 
on the ground of religion. Any creed or dogma which 
coerced others into following one uniform practice was 
a religion only in name, for, a religion worth the name 
did not admit of any coercion. Anything that was done 
under coercion had only a short lease of life. It was 
bound to die. It must be a matter of pride to them 
whether they were four anna Congress members or not 
that they had in their midst an institution without a 
rival which disdained to become a theocratic State and 
which always believed and lived up to the belief that 
the State of their conception must be a secular, demo- 
cratic State having perfect harmony between the dif- 
ferent units composing the State. When he, the speaker, 
thought of the plight of the Muslims in the Union, 
how in many places ordinary life had become difficult 
for them and how there was a continuing exodus of the 
Muslims from the Union, he wondered whether the 
people who were responsible for creating such a state 
of things could ever become a credit to the. Congress. 
He, therefore, hoped that during the year that had just 
commenced, the Hindus and Sikhs would so behave as 
to enable every Muslim, whether a boy or a girl, to 
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feel that he or she was as safe and free as the tallest 
Hindu or Sikh. 

A. 1. G. G. MEETING 

The A. I. C. C. meeting would be held on next 
Saturday., He hoped that the members would pass reso- 
lutions that would be up to the best traditions of the 
Congress and that they would tend to promote the 
welfare of the whole of the people, the poor as well 
as the rich, the prince and the peasant. Then and then 
only would the Congress be able to keep up the prestige 
of India for which it had become responsible, a prestige 
that would, make India a custodian of the rights and 
dignity of all the exploited nations of the earth. 
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RAMANAMA EXCELS EVERYTHING 

Gandhiji took the bhajan of the evening as his text 
for his discourse. When he was fasting in the Aga Khan 
Palace which was converted into a prison to accom- 
modate Devi Sarojini Naidu, Mirabehn, Mahadevbhai 
and him, this bhajan had gripped him. He did not wish 
to go /into the causes of the fast. Its relevance simply 
was that he was sustained throughout the twenty-one 
days not by the quantity of water he drank or for some 
days by the quantity of oraiige juice he took, or by the 
extraordinary medical care and attention he was receiving, 
but by enthroning in his heart God whom he knew 
as Rama. He was so much enamoured of the lines of 
the bhajan^ but whose words he had then forgotten, 
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that he asked his associates to send, a telegram for the 
exact words of the bhajan. To his joy he received the full 
text of the bhajan in the reply telegram. Its refrain was 
that Ramanama was everything, and that before it the 
other gods were of no consequence. He wished to re- 
call this instructive episode from his life in order to 
emphasize to the audience the fact that the momentous 
session of the A. I. C. C. which was to meet in New 
Delhi on the day following, i. e. Saturday, should 
carry on their deliberations with God in their hearts. 
This they were bound to do as they were representative 
of Congressmen and as such they would not be worth 
their salt if their chiefs, the Congressmen, had God 
in their hearts instead of Satan. 

RETURN OF THE REFUGEES 

The Working Committee gave full three hours to 
a discussion of the resolutions to be put before the 
A. I. C. C. It turned upon the question as to how best 
to bring about an atmosphere whereby all the refugees, 
the Hindus and Sikhs could be returned with honour 
and in safety to their homes in West Pakistan. They 
contended that the wrong commenced in Pakistan, 
but they realized also that the question of commence- 
ment dwindled into insignificance when the wrong was 
copied on a large enough scale by the Hindus and 
Sikhs, who took terrible reprisals in the Eas\ Punjab 
and the adjacent parts of the Union. If the A. I. C. G. 
could with confidence say that so far as the Union was 
concerned the days of madness were over and that 
sanity reigned firom one end of the Union to the other, 
the Committee could say with perfect assurance that 
the Pakistan Dominion would feel obliged to invite the 
refugees to return to their homes with honour and in 
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perfect safety. This condition would be brought about 
if only the audience and the other Hindus and Sikhs 
could install Ramanama, i. e. God in their hearts instead 
of Ravana or Satan. For, when they had displaced 
Satan and shed the present madness, every Muslim 
child would roam about as freely as a Hindu or a Sikh 
child. Then he had no doubt that the Muslim refugees 
who had left their homes under pressure would gladly 
return to their homes and the way would then be 
cleared, for safe and honourable return of every Hindu 
and Sikh refugee. ^ 

Would that his word could find an echo in the 
hearts of his audience and the A. I. C. C. would be able 
to come to a wise and just decision! 
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15-ll-’47 

FATHER OF THE NATION? 

Gandhiji felt the audience would naturally expect 
him to tell them something of what he had said at the 
A. I. C. C. meeting in the afternoon but he did not 
feel like repeating himself. As a matter of fact it was 
what he had been saying to them all these days. If. he 
was called, in all sincerity, the Father of the Nation, 
it was true only in the sense that he had had a great 
hand in making the Congress what it had become after 
his return from South Africa in 1915. That meant that 
he influenced the nation greatly. But today he could no 
longer claim such influence. This fact, however, did 
not, at least should not, worry him. All had but to do 
their duty and leave the result in God’s hands. Nothing 
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happened without God’s will. Theirs was only to strive. 
So he had gone to the A. I. C. C. meeting as a matter 
of duty, to tell the members what he believed to be 
the truth if he got the permission to speak to the mem- 
bers before they commenced the business of the meeting. 

CONTROLS HARMFUL 

What he wanted to tell the audience^ however^ 
was about controls. He could no more than just touch 
upon the subject in the A. I. G. C. meeting as he had 
taken a long time over the other matters of moment. 

He felt that it was criminal to have controls. The 
control system might have been good during war time. 
It might be good also for a military nation. It was 
harmful for India. He was sure that there was no scarcity 
of foodstuffs or cloth in the land. Rains had not failed 
them. They had enough cotton in the land and enough 
hands to work at the spinning wheel and the loom. More- 
over, they had mills. He felt, therefore, that the two 
controls were bad. There were other controls too as 
for instance on petroleum, sugar etc. He could see no 
justification for them. They tended to make people lazy 
and dependent. Laziness and dependence were any day 
bad for the nation. He had daily complaints about 
these controls. He hoped that the nation’s representa- 
tives would come to a wise decision and advise the 
Government to remove these controls which promoted 
corruption, hypocrisy and black-marketing. 
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16-ll-’47 

FINDING GOD 

The bhajan of the evening said that man’s highest 
endeavour lay in trying to find God, said Gandhiji. 
He could not be found in temples or idols or places of 
worship built by man’s hands, nor could He be found 
by abstinences. God could be found only through love, 
not earthly, but divine. .That love was lived by Mirabai 
who saw God in everything. He was all in all to her. 

RAMPUR STATE— ’THEN AND NOW 

Applying the refrain of the bhajan in daily life he 
(Gandhiji) went on to talk of the Rampur State. Its 
ruler was a Muslim but that did not mean that it was 
necessarily a Muslim State. Many years ago Gandhiji 
had been taken there by the late Ali Brothers and had 
stayed there in their house. He had the pleasure of 
meeting' the then Nawabsaheb also for he was a friend 
of the well-known nationalist Muslims of the day, the 
late Hakimsaheb Ajmal Khan and the late Dr. Ansari. 
The Hindus and Muslims used to live in comparative 
peace and amity then. But the Hindu friends from 
there who came to see him on Sunday told him a dif- 
ferent story. They said that though the State had acceded 
to the Indian Union, the insidious influence of the 
Muslim League was there. If that were the only obstacle 
they might have overcome it easily. But there was the 
Hindu Mahasabha assisted by the Rashtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh men whose ambition was to rid the Union 
of all Mushms. / 
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SATYAGRAHA — MIGHTIEST WEAPON 

The question was how the Congressmen, who were 
true to their Congress objective, were to make their 
position good. Could they offer satyagraha with hope 
of success? It gladdened their heart that the A. I. C. C. 
was staunch to the Congress objective and refused to 
envisage an India in which only the Hindus could live 
as masters. The Congress creed was broad-based enough 
to include all communities. There was no room in it 
for narrow communalism. It was the oldest of all poli- 
tical organizations. Its motto was service of the people. 
All that was happening in the A. I. G. C. nerved them 
for the struggle. Nevertheless, they wanted a word from 
him. Gandhiji said that he could not lay down the 
law for them as he had no knowledge of the local circum- 
stances. Nor had he the time for any such study. But 
he could say with confidence that satyagraha was the 
mightiest force in the world before which the hostile 
combination which his visitors had mentioned could 
not stand for any length of time. 

IMPLICATIONS 

It was the fashion nowadays to use the word satya- 
graha for any kind of resistance, armed or otherwise. 
This looseness harmed the community and degraded 
satyagraha. If, therefore, they understood all the impli- 
cations of satyagraha and knew that the living God of 
Truth and Love was with the satyagrahi^ they would 
have no hesitation in believing that it was invincible. 
Gandhiji said that he was sorry to say what he did 
about the Hindu Mahasabha and the Rashtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh. He would be glad to find that he was 
wrong. He had seen the chief of the Rashtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh. He had attended a meeting of the members 
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of the R. S. S. Since then he had been upbraided for j 
having gone to the meeting and had many letters of i 
complaints about the organization. j 

HINDU-MUSLIM SOLIDARITY ABOUT 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Gandhiji then said that while they were all engaged 
in trying to quench the fire of communal strife in their 
own country, they must not forget their countrymen 
abroad. He referred to the Indian case which was being 
fought with such unity and gallantry by the Indian 
delegation before U. N. O. They all knew Shrimati 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit. She was not there because she 
was Pandit JawaharlaPs sister but because she was able 
and did her work efficiently. She had a good team with 
her and they were all speaking with one voice. What 
had pleased him immensely, Gandhiji said, was Is- 
pahanisaheb’s and Zaffarullasaheb’s speeches reported in 
the Press that day. They told their audiences in plain 
language how Indians were being discriminated against 
in South Afiica and treated as outcastes. True, Indians 
in South Africa were not penniless, they were not hungry 
but man could not live by bread alone and money was 
nothing as compared with human rights which were 
denied them by the South African Government. The 
Hindus and Muslims in India had no different opinions 
on the question of the Indians overseas which went to 
prove that the two-nation theory was incorrect. The 
lesson Gandhiji had learnt from this and what he wanted 
the audience also to learn from what he had said was 
that love was the highest thing. If the Hindus and 
Muslims could speak with one voice abroad, they could 
certainly do so here if they had love in their hearts. 
To err was human. It was also human to mend one’s 
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ways. To forgive and forget was always possible. If they 
could do that today and speak with one voice here as 
they did abroad, they would surely win through. So 
far as South Africa was concerned, he hoped that the 
Government and the Whites of South Africa would profit 
by what was being said in this matter by the distin- 
guished Hindus and Muslims and that with one voice. 
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INDIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 

Yesterday I spoke about Rampur and our country- 
men in South Africa. Today I feel I must deal more 
fully with the latter subject. I have lived in South Africa 
for twenty years from 1893 to 1914 with a break pro- 
bably of one year. During that long and formative 
period of my life I came naturally in closest contact 
with all kinds of Indians as also with the White settlers 
of that sub-continent almost as big as ours. Between 
then and now if South Africa has risen, India has made 
giant strides. What seemed to be impossible only the 
other day has happened. We need not go into the causes. 
The fact is that India has come into the British Com- 
' monwealth, i. e. she has exactly the same status as the 
Union of South Africa. Should members of one Domi- 
nion be helots in another Dominion? An Asiatic nation 
enters the Commonwealth for the first time in its history 
with the willing consent of all the members of the 
Commonwealth. 

INDIA IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
Mark now the following message that the admini- 
strator, Dr. S. P. Barnard, of Orangia sent to the Natal 
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Indian Congress of Durban five days after the entry of 
India in the Commonwealth : 

“As you are celebrating Independence of the new 
Dominions which you consider a great day in the annals - 
of Indian history, I hope all Indians in South Africa will 
now emigrate voluntarily to the new Dominions to act as 
missionaries of the gospel they have been taught in South 
Africa, namely to live in peace and order and not fight in 
communal riots in which hundreds are being killed in India.” 

COLOUR PREJUDICE 

It is worthy of note that Dr. Barnard evidently 
doubts whether the entry was a great day. And then 
he treats the Natal Indian Congress with the gratuitous 
advice that the Indians of South Africa should emigrate 
to India and become ‘'missionaries of the gospel they 
have been taught in South Africa, namely, to live in 
peace and order and not fight in communal riots.” I 
very much fear that this message is typical of the average 
White man’s mind in the South African Dominion. 
Hence the series of disabilities on our countrymen for 
the crime of being Asiatics and having a coloured pig- 
ment. I appeal to the best Western mind of South Africa 
to revise this anti- Asiatic and anti-colour prejudice. 
They have an overwhelming African population in their 
midst. They are worse treated in some respects than 
the Asiatics. I urge the European settlers to read the 
signs of the times. Either this prejudice is wrong from 
every point of view or the British people and their fellow 
members of the great Commonwealth have made an 
unpardonable -mistake in admitting Asiatic countries as 
members. Burma is about to get her independence, 
Ceylon will presently become a member of the Com- 
monwealth. What does it mean? Membership of the 
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Commonwealth is, I am taught, as good as indepen- 
dence, if not superior to it. Responsible men and women 
of these independent States need to ponder well as to 
what they will do with their independence. Is all this 
movement towards multiplying independent States, 
though proper and healthy in itself to result in another 
war more deadly, if possible, than the last two or is it 
to end, as it should, in the promotion of universal 
brotherhood ? 

THOUGHTS MAKE THE MAN 

‘‘A man becomes what he thinks,” says an upanishad 
mantra. Experience of wise men testifies to the truth of 
the aphorism. The world will thus become what its 
wise men think. An idle thought is no thought. It would 
be a serious mistake to say that it (the world) will be- 
come as the unthinking multitude act. They will not 
think. Independence should mean democracy. Democracy 
demands that every citizen has the opportunity of 
receiving wisdom as distinguished from a knowledge of 
facts so-called. South Africa has many wise men and 
women as it has also many able soldiers who are equally 
able farmers. It will be a tragedy for the world if they 
do not rise superior to their debilitating surroundings and 
give a proper lead to their country on this vexed and 
vexing problem of White supremacy. Is it not by this 
time a played out game? 

PEOPLE’S VOICE 

I must keep you for a moment over the much 
debated question of control. Must the voice of the people 
be drowned by the noise of the pundits who claim to 
know all about the virtue of controls? Would that our 
ministers who are drawn from the people and are of 
the people listened to the voice of the people rather than 
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of the controllers of the red-tape which, they know, 
did them infinite harm when they were in the wilder- 
ness! The pundits then ruled with a vengeance. Must 
they do so even now? Will not the people have any 
opportunity of committing mistakes and learning by 
them? Do fhe ministers not know that they have the 
power to resume control wherever necessary, if decontrol 
is found to have been harmful to the people, in any 
instance out of the samples, by no means exhaustive, 
that I am giving below? The list before me confounds 
my simple mind. There may be virtue in some of them. 
All I contend is that the science, if it is one, of controls 
requires a dispassionate examination and then education 
of the people in the secret of controls in general or 
specified controls. Without examining the merits of the 
list I have received I pick out the few out of the samples 
given to me : Control on Exchange, Investment, Capital 
Issues, Opening branches of Banks and their investments, 
Insurance investments, all Import and Export of every 
kind of commodity, Cereals, Sugar, Gwr, Cane and 
Syrup, Banaspati^ Textile including Woollens, Power 
Alcohols, Petrol and Kerosene, Paper, Cement, Steel, 
Mica, Manganese, Coal, Transport, Installation of Plant, 
Machinery, Factories, Distribution of cars in certain 
provinces and Tea plantation. 
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18-ll-’47 

A. I. G. C. RESOLUTIONS 

Addressing the prayer gathering this evening Gandhiji 
referred to the resolutions passed by the A. I. C. C. He 
said that they were most of them such as expected some 
duty to be performed by the public, as also something 
to . be done by the Central Government and the Pro- 
vincial Governments. 

HINDU-MUSLIM RELATIONS 

Thus, the main resolution expected every non- 
Muslim citizen to be fair to every Muslim citizen so 
as to enable him to feel perfectly secure in any part 
of India as to his person and property. The resolution 
equally demanded from the Governments, so far as it 
lay in their power, to afford such protection. It also 
expected that the Governments and the public would 
so act as to enable all the Muslim evacuees who had 
left their homes under pressure to return and take up 
their usual avocations. The real test was that the columns 
who were marching on foot towards Pakistan would 
feel such a change in the atmosphere as to make them 
turn towards their homes. He was glad to be able to 
say that some persons of the column that was moving 
from the Gurgaon District were turning homeward. K 
they (the public) -acted correctly, he was quite sure that 
the whole column would follow suit. 

PANIPAT MUSLIMS’ CASE 

Gandhiji said that he was informed that the case of 
the Panipat Muslims was somewhat of the style of the 
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Gurgaon column. If railway conveyance was available, 
the Muslims might go to Pakistan under pressure. When 
he went to Panipat the other day, he was told that 
no Hindu inhabitant of Panipat wanted the Muslims 
to leave their homes, if only because each was helpful 
to the other. The Muslims were accomplished artisans, 
the Hindus were traders for the most part depending 
upon the Muslim neighbours for the supply of wares to 
deal in. But the advent of a large number of refugees 
disturbed the even tenor of their lives. The speaker 
could not understand the change of attitude, which the 
occupation of the Muslim houses by the refugees after 
his visit to Panipat signified, and the proposed exodus 
of the Muslims from that place. That was all contrary 
to the letter and spirit of the resolution he referred to. 
He almost felt like going to Panipat and living there 
and studying for himself the condition as it was reported 
to have developed. 

EXPECTATIONS UNDER DECONTROL 

Similarly, Gandhiji took the resolution on several 
controls. Every citizen, Gandhiji said, whether rich or 
poor, was expected not to use more foodstuff than was 
necessary whilst the feeling of scarcity of food lasted. 
When control was lifted, naturally, the expectation 
would be that the growers would willingly give up 
hoarding and make available for the public, on fair 
returns the cereals and pulses they were holding and the 
grain-dealers would think more of selling the grain at 
the cheapest rate possible consistently with a reasonable 
profit for themselves and the Government would be 
expected to loosen and finally give up the control at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The same thing, only more forcibly, applied to cloth. 
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The most disturbing factor, howeverj was the information 
that was given to him, viz. that the members of the 
A. 1. C. C. who voted for the resolutions were not sincere 
in their professions. He hoped that the information was 
wholly baseless and if it was so, he had no doubt that 
so many representatives of the people could not ibut 
bring about a healthy change in the conduct of the 
public, so as to restore the credit "that India enjoyed 
on the 15th of August and for a few days after. 
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19-ll-’47 

A DISGRACEFUL SCENE 

Addressing the prayer gathering this evening 
'Gandhiji said that the previous evening he had referred 
to the main resolution of the A. I. G. C. regarding 
Hindu-Muslim relations. It was his misfortune, he re- 
marked, to refer on Wednesday evening to an illustration 
of how it was being defeated in Delhi. Little did he 
^know that the very evening that he was expressing his 
misgivings, the truth would be illustrated in the heart 
of Old Delhi. He was told last night that there was a 
large crowd of Hindus and Sikhs collected in Ghandni 
Ghowk in front of a shop that belonged to a Muslim, 
but which was given to a refugee on condition that 
the shop would have to be returned to the owner when 
the latter came back. Happily, the owner turned up 
having never wished to leave his business for ever. 
The officer-in-charge went to the occupant and asked 
him to vacate it in favour of the owner. The occupant 
hesitated and then promised to vacate on the officer 
returning in the evening for possession. He (the officer) 
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found that the occupant instead of delivering possession 
had evidently informed his friends who, it was reported, 
collected in a threatening mood demonstrating against 
the shop being vacated. The few police in Chandni Chowk 
were unable to cope with the crowd. So they summoned 
more assistance. It came and the military or the police, 
as the case may be, fired in the air. The frightened 
crowd dispersed not however without stabbing a passer- 
by. Happily the wound was not fatal. The result of 
the rowdy demonstration was, however, curious. The 
shop in question was not vacated. Whether the autho- 
rity was finally defied or whether at the time of speaking 
the shop had been vacated, he (the speaker) did not 
know. He hoped, however, that authority to be autho- 
rity would never be defied with impunity under the 
state of the precious freedom India had attained. All 
he could say was that the whole thing was disgraceful. . 
The crowd, he was told, must have numbered not less 
than 2,000. 

In giving the version as it had come to him, 
Gandhiji said, he had underrated it. If, however, there 
was still room for correction and if it was brought to 
his notice, he would gladly share it with the audience. 

SHORTCOMINGS OF THE SIKHS 

Nor was this all. In another part, an attempt was 
being made to force the Muslim occupants out of their 
places so as to make room for the Hindu and Sikh re- 
fugees. The technique was that the Sikh brandished then- 
swords and terrified the Muslims, threatening dire 
vengeance if they did not vacate their homes. He was 
also told that the Sikhs were given to drinking -with 
the results which could easily be surmised. They danced 
with naked swords to the terror of the passers-by. He 
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was further told that whereas in Chandni Chowk it 
was the custom for the Muslims not to sell kababs or 
other flesh foods in that vicinity, the Sikhs and also 
probably other refugees freely sold these forbidden foods 
in Chandni Chowk much to the annoyance of the Hindus 
in that locality. The nuisance had become so great that 
men found it difficult to pass through the crowds in 
Chandni Chowk for fear of receiving unwelcome attention. 
He wished to appeal to his refugee friends to desist from 
the practices he had described for the sake of them- 
selves and the country. 

CARRYING OF KIRPANS 

As to the kirpans^ Gandhiji continued, whilst there 
was for a short time a ban on the carrying of kirpans 
beyond a certain size, during the ban he was approached 
by many Sikh friends to use his influence for the removal 
of the- ban and the prescription of a particular size. 
They quoted a judgement of the Privy Council which 
was given some years ago ruling that the kirpan could 
be carried by any Sikh without any limitation as to 
size. He had not read the judgement. He (Gandhiji) 
understood that the judges interpreted the word kirpan 
to mean a ‘sword’ of any size. The then Punjab Govern- 
ment met the Privy Council judgement by declaring 
that it was open to anyone to possess a sword. And so, 
in the Punjab any citizen could carry a sword of any 
size he liked. 

He (the speaker) said that he had no sympathy 
either for the Sikhs or the Punjab Government. Some 
Sikh friends had come to him producing texts from 
the Granth Saheb in favour of the speaker’s view that 
the kirpan was never meant to be a weapon of offence 
or to be used anyhow. Only a Sikh who carried out the 
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injunctions of the Granth Saheb could use a kirpan.on 
rare occasions of having to defend innocent women, 
children, old people and others against heavy odds. 
It was for that reason that one Sikh was supposed 
to be equal to one and a quarter lakh opponents. 
Therefore, a Sikh who was given to drink and 
indulged in other vices, forfeited the right to carry a kirpan 
as a religious symbol of purity and restraint, which is 
meant to be used only in the strict prescribed manner. 

Gandhiji was of opinion that it was idle, even 
harmful, to invoke the aid of the past judgements of the 
Privy Council in order to justify licence. We had just 
got out of what the speaker had described as a state of 
bondage. It was wholly improper in a state of liberty 
to break up ^1 healthy restraints under which alone a 
society could grow. He would ask the Sikh frici; 
therefore, not to sully the great Sikh Panth by using the 
kirpan in favour of any questionable conduct or’bek'’ - 
viour. Let them not unmake what was made by arra’ 
of martyrs of whose bravery the whole humanity 1 
proud. 

THE MILITARY AND THE POLICE 

Gandhiji then asked the audience to have a peep 
into another scene. He had a description given to him 
of a camp in which rude behaviour was imputed to 
the military. All camp life should be a model of clean- 
liness within and without, of which the military and 
the police should become jealouj guardians. He hoped, 
therefore, that the information given to him was by no 
means applicable to these guardians of law and order in 
general, but that it was an exception. The military 
and the police should really be the first to feel the glow 
of freedom. Let it not be said of them that they could 
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only be well-behaved under the terrible restraint 
superimposed upon them. Let them show by their 
correct conduct that they could be as worthy and model 
citizens of India as any in the world. If these guardians 
of law disregarded the law itself, running the Govern- 
ment might become an impossibility. And it would be 
most difficult to carry out the resolutions of the A. I. C. C. 
as they should be. 

SHERWANrS MARTYRDOM 

Having given them the gloomy side of the picture, 
Gandhiji said that he would fain give them the bright 
side also. He quoted from a note given to him by an 
eye-witness of the story of exemplary bravery: 

*‘Mir Maqbool Sherwani was a young brave leader of 
the National Conference in Baramula. He was in the early 
thirties. 

“On learning that he was an important leader of the 
National Conference, the invaders tied him up to two posts 
in a place near the Nishat Talkies. They beat him first and 
then asked him to repudiate the All Jammu and Kashmir 
National Conference and its leader Sher-e-Kashmir Sheikh 
Abdulla. They asked him to swear allegiance to the so- 
called Azad Kashmir provisional government which had 
its headquarters in Palandari. 

“Sherwani stoutly refused to repudiate his national 
organization and told the invaders to their face that the 
Sher-e-Kashmir was at the head of affairs now, that Indian 
Union troops had arrived and that the invaders would be 
driven out in a few days. 

“This enraged and frightened the invader gang who 
riddled him with fourteen bullets. They cut off his nose and 
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disfigured his face and stuck a notice on his body with the 
words : 

‘This is a traitor. 

His -name is Sheiwani. 

This is the fate all traitors will get/ 

“But within 48 hours of this cold-blooded murder and 
sadistic terror Sherwani^s prophecy came true and the in- 
vaders ran pell-mell out of Baramula, with Indian Union 
troops hot in pursuit.” 

This was a martyrdom, said Gandhiji, of which 
anyone, be he a Hindu, Sikh, Muslim or any other, 
would be proud. 

PRIDE AND FRIENDSHIP 

In his concluding remarks Gandhiji said that a 
friend had related an instance of pride which would 
not be humbled even under distressing circumstances 
and of friendship which would stand any strain. This 
was the story of Narayansingh who was an officer of 
long standing. He had lost his extensive property in the 
West Punjab. He was now in Delhi, disdained to beg or 
to go under because of loss of possessions. He met an 
old friend whom he would not allow to condole with him 
as he thought nothing of the adversity that had over- 
taken hirn. The Sikh officer was glad beyond measure 
to meet in Ali Shah, a brother officer and common 
friend. Ali Shah had lost his all. Some misfortune had 
overtaken him though it was not due to communal 
frenzy. He was as brave as Narayansingh and each was 
proud of the other’s friendship. They forgot their mis- 
fortunes in that they met each other after twenty-five 
years’ separation. 
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20-ll-’47 


NO LONGER NON-CO-OPERATION 

Addressing the prayer gathering this evening 
Gandhiji said that he had received two chits from th6 
same writer in one of which he said that he had given up 
his job and would like to work under him (Gandhiji) 
and the other suggested that he should sing a bhajan at 
the prayer. As to the first, he could not help saying that 
it was wrong of him to have given up his job. It was 
true that during the British regime he had advised non-co- 
operation, but now there was no such thing, A man 
could, if he liked, even while serving somewhere for 
the sake of earning his livelihood, render service to his 
country. Every bread-winner did so if he earned his 
livelihood honestly and without partaking in any vio- 
lence. The writer should also realize that Gandhiji 
had nothing for him. If, however, he wanted to do 
some service he should offer himself to the goshala to 
which he was about to refer. 

As to singing a bhajan at the prayer meeting it 
was not everybody who could be allowed to sing. Only 
those persons could sing by previous permission who 
were known to be servants of God. 

VISIT TO OKHLA 

The speaker then referred to his visit to the refugee 
camp at Okhla in the company of Suchetadevi and some 
of her co-workers. He was glad to notice the praise- 
worthy cleanliness about the camp. It was dotted with 
dharmashalas meant for pilgrims who visited the place at 
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the time of fairs which, he understood, took place peri- 
odically at the place. These buildings were now utilized 
for the refugees. There was some difficulty about proper 
water supply, which the management was striving to 
overcome. He had no doubt that if the water supply 
couldbe guaranteed for a much larger number of refugees 
than the present occupants, the place was capable of 
giving shelter to many more. 

OF OFFICIALS 

While he was speaking on the subject of refugees, 
Gandhiji said that he would like to draw attention to 
some of the shortcomings which had been mentioned 
to him. He was told that there was black-marketing 
going on among the refugees themselves. The officials 
who were concerned in the work of looking after the 
refugees were not reported to be above reproach. He 
was told that it was not possible to get accommodation 
without having to bribe the officer-in-charge nor 
was their conduct supposed to be otherwise above 
reproach. Naturally, no charge could be universal, but 
even if there was one black sheep among many, the 
many suffered in the consequence. 

■ MALPRACTICES AMONG THE REFUGEES 

Then he was told that the refugees themselves 
were not above resorting to petty thefts. He expected 
perfect straightforwardness from them. It was reported 
to him that the rezais that were distributed among the 
refugees were in some cases torn up, the cotton was 
thrown away and the calico was turned into shirts etc. 
He was told of several other things of a like nature, but 
he must not detain the audience over a recitation of 
all the misdeeds attributed to the refugees. He wanted 
to hasten to the subject of the evening. 
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INDIA’S CATTLE WEALTH 

There was the usual annual function in connection 
with a goshala that was going on at Kishangunj in Delhi. 
Acharya Kripalani was to preside at the function the 
next day and he (Gandhiji) was pressed to go there 
even if it was only for ten minutes. The speaker felt that 
he must not go to any function by way of ornament. 
He could do nothing in ten minutes, see nothing. x\nd 
he was much too occupied with communal matters to be 
able to do justice to any other thing. The management 
realizing his helplessness excused him and were satisfied 
if he said his say at the prayer meeting about the service 
of the cow, especially regard being had to goskalas. This 
he gladly consented to do. He had not hesitated to say 
that the preservation and development of the cattle 
wealth of India and the proper treatment of the cow 
and her progeny was a far more difficult task than the 
winning of political freedom. He claimed to be a devoted 
worker in the cause and to possess true knowledge of 
how the cow could be saved. But he confessed that 
somehow or other he had hitherto failed to impress the 
general public, i.e. the masses, with the necessity of 
giving proper care and attention to the problem. Those 
who were responsible for the management of goshalas 
knew how to finance them, but they were too ignorant to 
know the science of dealing with the cattle vl^ealth of 
India. They did not know how to bring up the cow so as 
to increase her milk yield and improve the stock of 
bulls that she gave. 

MANAGEMENT OF GOSHALAS 

Therefore, goshalas throughout India, instead of 
being institutions where one could learn the art of 
properly breeding the cattle of India and being model 
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dairies and places where one could buy good milk, 
good cows, equally good breeding bulls and strong 
oxen, were merely places where cattle were kept some- 
how. The result was that instead of being the premier 
country in the world for exhibiting splendid cattle and 
where abundant pure milk could be had at the cheapest 
rate possible, it probably occupied the lowest rank in 
the matter. They did not even know how to make 
the best use of cattle-dung and urine, nor did they 
know how to make use of dead cattle, with the 
result that through their ignorance they lost crores of 
rupees. Some experts contended that the cattle wealth 
was a burden on the land,' fit only to be destroyed. He 
did not share the opinion, but if the general ignorance 
prevailed for any length of time he would not be surp- 
rised to find that cattle had become a burden on the 
land. He hoped, therefore, that the management of the 
goshala in question would apply themselves to m akin g 
it a model institution from every point of view. 
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21-ll-’47 

DAIRIES IN INDIA 

Referring to the question of the protection and 
development of the cow in his post-prayer speech this 
evening Gandhiji said that probably at the time he 
was speaking to the audience, the annual function at 
the goshala of which he spoke the previous evening, 
was still going on. He would like to mention one thing. 
He did not during his speech of the previous evening 
mention the various dairies conducted in India in the 
interest of soldiers. Dr. Rajendra Prasad \ had told him 
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that the dairies were still going on. He had visited the 
Central Dairy in Bangalore years ago when Colonel 
Smith was in charge. He saw there some beautiful cattle. 
One was a prize cow supposed to be the best in all Asia, 
yielding 75 lbs. of milk per day or at a time, he was not 
sure which. That cow was free to roam about without 
restriction and here and there was to be found fodder 
for the cow to which she was free to help herself. That 
was the bright side of the picture. 

SLAUGHTER OF CALVES 

The other side he did not see but he was authen- 
tically told that most of the male calves were destroyed 
as they could not all be turned into draft cattle. These 
dairies occupied hundreds of acres of land, if not much 
more. It was all in the interest mainly of the European 
soldiers. These dairies cost several crores. He considered 
it to be no longer necessary now that the British tommy 
was no more in India. The Indian soldier, he was sure, 
would feel ashamed if he knew that these expensive 
dairies were conducted in his behalf. He was sure also 
that the Indian soldier would not claim any special 
treatment to which the ordinary citizen was also not 
entitled. 

SATISH BABU ON THE COW 

The most authentic and perhaps exhaustive litera- 
ture up to date on the cow and the buffalo was to be 
found in the monumental work of Shri Satishchandra 
Das Gupta of the Khadi Pratishthan. It was not filled 
with extracts from extant literature but it was based 
on personal experience and written during one of his 
imprisonments. It was translated in Bengali and Hindu- 
stani. Those who studied the .book would find it of great 
service in promoting the well-being of India’s cattle 
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and in the endeavour to increase the yield of milk. 
There was in the book also a comparison between the 
cow and the buffalo. 

“HINDU’’ AND “HINDUISM” 

Gandhiji then referred to a question that was sent 
by a member of the audience: What is a Hindu? What 
is the origin of the word? Is there any Hinduism? 

These were pertinent questions for the time. He 
was no historian, he laid claim to no learning. But he 
had read in some authentic book on Hinduism that 
the word 'Hindu’ did not occur in the Vedas but when 
Alexander the Great invaded India, the inhabitants 
of the country to the east of the Sindhu, which is known 
by the English-speaking Indians as the Indus, were 
described as Hindus. The letter 'S’ had become 'H’ in 
Greek. The religion of these inhabitants became Hin- 
duism and as they knew it, it was a most tolerant reli- 
gion. It gave shelter to the early Christians who had 
fled from persecution, also to the Jews known as Beni- 
Israel as also to the Parsis. He was proud to belong to 
that Hinduism which was all-inclusive, . and which 
stood for tolerance. Aryan scholars swore by what they 
called the Vedic religion and Hindustan was otherwise 
known as Aryavarta. He had no such aspiration. Hin- 
dustan of his conception was all-sufficing for him. It 
certainly included the Vedas^ but it included also much 
more. He could detect no inconsistency in declaring 
that he could without in any way whatsoever impairing 
the dignity of Hinduism pay equal homage to the best 
of Islam, Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Judaism. 
Such Hinduism will hve as long as the sun shines. Tul- 
sidas had summed it up in one doha: "The root of religion 
is embedded in Mercy, whereas egotism is rooted in 
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love of the body. Tulsi says that Mercy should never be 
abandoned, even though the body perishes.” 

CAMPS IN GENERAL 

Continuing Gandhiji said that the sister who was 
with him when he went to the Okhla camp was a Httle 
upset because she thought that his remarks about mal- 
practices in some refugee camps might have reference 
to the Okhla camp. It was impossible for him after a 
hurried visit to the camp to cast any such reflection 
upon that camp. He had taken care in the speech to 
refer to malpractices in the camps incidentally. 

ACT OF UNGODLINESS 

Gandhiji said that he could not help mentioning 
the fact that according to his information about 137 
mosques in Delhi were more or less damaged during 
the recent disturbances. Some of them were converted 
into mandirs. One such was near Connaught Place 
which nobody could miss. There was a tricolour flying 
there. It was converted into a mandir with the instal- 
lation of an idol. He (the speaker) considered all such 
desecration as a blot upon Hinduism and Sikhism. 
It was, in his opinion, a whoUy ungodly act. That the 
Muslims in Pakistan had resorted to such desecration 
could not be pleaded in extenuation of the blot he 
had mentioned. Any such act, in his opinion, consti- 
tuted an act of destroying Hinduism, Sikhism or Islam 
as the case may be. Gandhiji referred the audience to 
the recent resolution of the A.I.C.G. on the subject. 

PERSECUTION OF ROMAN CATHOLICS 

At the risk of being longer than usual, Gandhiji 
felt bound finally to refer to a case of persecution of 
the Roman Catholics near Gurgaon, which was brought 
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to his notice. The village in question where it took 
place was known as Kanhai — about 25 miles from 
Delhi. One of his visitors' was an Indian Roman Catholic 
Chaplain and the other was a catechist belonging to a 
village. They had produced to Gandhiji a letter from the 
Roman Catholics in the village relating the story of 
persecution at the hands of the Hindus. This was curi- 
ously enough in urdu. He understood that the inhabitants 
of that part of the country, whether they were Hindus 
or others, could only speak Hindustani and write in 
the Urdu script. The informants told him that the 
Roman GathoHcs there had been threatened if they did 
not remove themselves from their village. He hoped 
that it was an idle threat and that these Christian 
brothers and sisters would be left to follow their own 
faith and avocation without let or hindrance. Surely, 
they were not less entitled to their freedom than they 
were under the British regime, now that there was 
freedom from political bondage. That freedom could 
never be confined to the Hindus only in the Union 
and the Muslims only in Pakistan. He had in one of 
his speeches already told the audience that when the mad 
fury against the Muslims had abated, it was likely to be 
vented on others; but when he made the remark he was 
not prepared for such an early verification of his fore- 
bodings. The fury against the Muslims had not yet 
completely abated. So far as he knew, these Christians 
were utterly inofifensive. It was suggested that their 
offence consisted in being Christians, more so because* 
they ate beef and pork, a matter of curiosity Gan- 
dhiji had asked the Chaplain whether there was any 
truth in the remark and he was told that these Roman 
■Catholics, of their own accord, had abjured beef and 
pork not only now but long ago. If this kind of 
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unreasoning prejudice persisted, the future for 
independent India was dismal. The Chaplain himself 
had recently had his bicycle taken away from him when 
he was at Rewari and he narrowly escaped death. Was 
this agony to end only with the extinction of all the 
non- Hindus and non-Sikhs? 

Gandhiji said that he had no desire to live to wit- 
ness such a dissolution of India and he would ask the 
audience to join him in the wish and prayer that good 
sense would return to the Hindus and Sikhs of the 
Union. 
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22-ll-’47 

SONIPAT CHRISTIANS 

Reverting to the ill-treatment of Christians in a 
village near Gurgaon, Gandhiji said in his after-prayer 
speech this evening that he had received information 
that somewhat similar treatment was meted out to 
Christians at Sonipat. There, he was given to imder- 
stand that at first the missionaries were requested to 
allow the use of their houses for the refugees, which 
they gladly did and for which they were thanked too. 
But the thanks were turned into a curse in that their 
other buildings were pressed into service, and they were 
ultimately asked to leave Sonipat if they did not wish to 
find life in Sonipat too irksome for them. ■ If the facts 
were as stated, evidently the plague was extending and 
one would not know where the plague was to land 
India. 
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TIT FOR TAT? 

In a discussion with some friends Gandhiji was 
told that much improvement was not to be expected 
in the Indian Union unless there was abatement of 
the corresponding nuisance in Pakistan. What had 
appeared in the papers about Lahore was cited as an 
instance. He himself never swore by newspaper reports 
and would warn readers of newspapers not to be easily 
affected by stories reported therein. Not even the best 
of them were free from exaggeration and embellishment. 
But supposing that what they tead in the papers was true, 
even then a bad example was never a pattern to follow. 

PLEA FOR RIGHT CONDUCT 

Imagine, he said, a rectangular frame without a 
slate. The slightest rough handling of the frame would 
turn the right angles into acute and obtuse angles and 
if the frame was again rightly handled at one corner 
the other three would be automatically turned into 
right angles. Similarly, if there was right conduct on 
the part of the Government and the people in the 
Indian Union, he had not a shadow of a doubt that 
Pakistan would respond and the whole of India would 
return to sanity. Let the reported ill-treatment of the 
Christians against whom, so far as he knew, there was 
no charge, be an indication that insanity must not be 
allowed to go further and that it should be promptly 
and radically dealt with if India was to give a good 
account of herself to the world. 

CO-OPERATION AMONG REFUGEES 

Gandhiji then referred to the refugee problem. 
There were among them doctors, lawyers, students, 
teachers, nurses etc. If they tore themselves away from 
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poor fellow refugees, they would not have learnt the 
lesson from their common misfortune. He felt that all 
of them, professionals and non-professionals, rich and 
poor, should hold together and establish model town- 
ships as moneyed men bf Lahore had built the model 
town of Lahore, which the Hindus and Sikhs had felt 
compelled to evacuate. These townships would remove 
the pressure from crowded cities like Delhi and they 
would promote the health and well-being of the inmates. 
If over two lakhs of refugees in the big camp of Kuruk- 
shetra became a model of purity within and without, 
if the people including the professionals and the rich 
men lived on equal terms with the poor refugees and led a 
life of contentment under canvas, with well laid-out 
streets and in perfect voluntary co-operation, doing all 
the services beginning with sanitation themselves and 
occupied themselves usefully throughout the day, they 
would cease to be a burden on the exchequer and their 
simplicity and^ co-operation would not only compel 
admiration from the city-dwellers but would also shame 
them into imitating them in all their good points. The 
prevailing bittejness and mutual jealousies would vanish 
in a moment. The refugees, no matter how many they 
.were, would cease to be a matter of worry to the Central 
Government as also to the local Governments. Such an 
exemplary life lived by tens of lakhs of refugees would 
command the admiration of the distracted’ world. 

GOVERNMENT’S DILEMMA 

The last subject Gandhiji referred to was the pro- 
posed removal of controls especially on food and cloth. 
The Government had hesitation in removing the con- 
trols because they fancied that there was real scarcity of 
foodstuffs and cloth in the land and that, therefore, 
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there might be an inflation of prices which would hit 
hard the poor people, who were supposed, through 
these controls, to keep the wolf from the door and cover 
their nakedness. They suspected the honesty of the 
merchants, the growers and the middlemen. They 
feared that they were waiting hawklike for the day of 
removal of controls so that they might prey upon the 
poor people and fill their pockets with ill-gotten gains. 
It was for them a choice of two evils and they considered 
the present control as a lesser evil. 

APPEAL TO THE BUSINESS CLASS 

Gandhiji, therefore, appealed to the mercantile 
classes, growers and middlemen to disarm the suspicion 
and assure the authorities that decontrol would not only 
not lead to inflation but would lead to the comparative 
happiness of the poor people and ease if not eradicate 
black-marketing and corruption. 
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23-ll-’47 

SILENCE AT PRAYER 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji exhorted the 
audience to observe silence which had become the 
usual thing but which was broken through the murmur 
among women, of whom there was a large number 
present that evening. On his drawing the attention of 
the audience to the murmur, there was complete silence. 

OVERSTEPPING THE LIMIT 

He then apologized to the radio men for his occa- 
sional breach of the rule that his speech should not 
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exceed twenty minutes^ not even fifteen, if possible. 
He said that he could not always observe the rule for 
his main purpose was to reach the hearts of the audience 
that was physically before him. The radio came next. 
He did not know whether there was any arrangement 
whereby the radio could record longer speeches. He 
was not in the habit of speaking without purpose or for 
the sake of hearing his own voice. 

VIOLENCE NOT JUSTIFIED 

Gandhiji then turned to a written question which 
had been sent to him by a member of the audience. 
He had asked whether a person whose right was in 
danger could not defend it violently. The speaker’s 
answer was that violence in reality defended no right 
and no one. If every right flowed from duty well-performed, 
then it was unassailable. Thus he had a right to his wage 
only when he had fully performed the duty undertaken 
by him. If he took the wage without doing his work, it 
became theft. He could not associate himself with 
continuous insistence on rights without reference to the 
performance of duties on which the rights depended and 
from which they flowed. 

• PERSECUTION OF HARIJANS 

Then the speaker came to the reported attack on 
the Harijans’ liberty in Rohtak and elsewhere by the 
Jats. This was nothing new. Interference with the 
liberty of the Harijans was in vogue during the British 
regime too. What was, however, new was that the 
persecution had become more pronounced instead of 
dying out during their newly acquired freedom. Did 
not the freedom belong to every one of India, no matter 
to what strata of society he belonged? Was the Harijan 
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still the serf that he was up to the other day? In his 
opinion one wrong led to another. Our misbehaviour, 
irrespective of the doings in Pakistan, towards our 
Muslim brethren led to our ill-treatment of the Chris- 
tians. Our conduct regarding the Harijans pointed in the 
same direction. The Harijan Sevak Sangh was established 
to undo the wrong done by the rest of the Hindus 
to the Harijans who were misdescribed as untouch- 
ables and treated as such. If we had realized the full 
significance of the change that came upon India on the 
15th of August last, the glow of freedom would have 
been felt by the meanest in the land. We would then 
have been spared the awful events of which we had been 
helpless witnesses. It seemed as if everybody was working 
for his own advancement and nobody for India. 
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24-ll-’47 

NEED FOR CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 

You are good enough, when I enter the prayer 
ground, to keep ample room for me and my daughters 
to help me to pass through you. I would urge you to 
observe the same orderliness when after the prayer I 
pass out. There is an unseemly rush to touch me as I 
pass out. The crowd press in upon me. I know and value 
your affection. I want it to take the shape not of effusive- 
ness but of some constructive service of the country 
such as I have pointed out on many an occasion and 
in my numerous writings. The first and foremost today 
is communal harmony. Formerly discord was of a negative 
character. Today it is ^ a most virulent type. The 
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Hindus and Sikhs on the one hand and the Muslims 
on the other have become enemies of each other with 
the shameful results which we have already seen. 

The attendants at the prayer should not only be 
free from rancour against one another, but should 
actively assist in re-establishing the communal harmony 
which was our pride during the Khilafat days. Have 
I not attended the huge friendly gatherings of those 
days ? They gladdened my heart when I witnessed 
them. Will those days never return? 

THE LATEST TRAGEDY 

Take the latest tragedy that took place in the heart 
of the Capital City yesterday. Some Hindu and Sikh 
refugees are reported to have gone out to an empty 
Muslim house and unlawfully attempted to occupy it. 
A scuffle ensued and some were injured, though none 
fatally. This incident, bad as it was, was exaggerated 
out of all proportion. The first report was that four 
Sikhs were murdered. The sequel was to be expected. 
Retribution followed and several stabbings took place. 
A new technique seems to have been established now. 
The Sikhs with drawn swords, which seem to have 
taken the place of the little kirpans^ with or without the 
Hindus, visit Muslim houses and demand evacuation. 
This is a monstrous state of things in this, the Capital 
City, if the report is true. If it is untrue, it may be 
dismissed. If it is true, it demands urgent attention not 
only from the authorities but the public as well. The 
former will be impotent if the public is not behind them. 

I am not sure what my duty is in this case. Things 
are evidently going from bad to worse. The full moon 
day of Kartik will be soon upon us. All kinds of rumours 
have been poured in upon me. I hope that they are 
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all untrue, as they proved to be for the Dassera and 
the Bakr-Id. 

One lesson to be learnt from these rumours is that 
we are living a hand-to-mouth life, which is not good 
for any State or nation. Every servant of the nation 
has to consider seriously the part he has to play towards 
the abatement of this corroding nuisance. 

KIRPAN AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 

It is well to consider at this stage a long letter 
from Sardar Santsingh of Lyallpur, former M. L. A. 
(Central). He has put up a forcible defence for the 
Sikhs. He has read into my prayer speech of last Wed- 
nesday a meaning which the words do not bear and 
certainly never meant by me. Perhaps the good Sardar 
does know my intimate connection with the Sikhs ever 
since my return from South Africa in 1915, There was 
a time when my word was law to them as to the Hindus 
and Muslims. Manners have changed with the times. 
But I know that I have not. The Sardar, perhaps, does 
not view the present tendency among the Sikhs as I, 
their avowed, dispassionate friend without any axe of 
my own to grind, can and do. I speak freely and frankly 
because I am their true friend. I make bold to say that 
many a time the Sikh situation was saved because the 
Sikhs in general chose to follow my advice. I need, 
therefore, no reminder that I should be cautious about 
what I say about the Sikhs or any other community. 
Let the Sardar and every Sikh, who wishes well by 
them and is not carried away by the prevailing current, 
help in ridding the great and brave community from 
madness, drunkenness and all the vices that flow from 
it. Let them sheathe the sword which they have flourished 
loudly and used badly. Let them not be befooled by 
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the Privy Council judgement if it means that the kirpan 
is a sword of any length. A kirpan ceases to be sacred 
when it goes into the hands of an unprincipled drunk- 
ard or when it is used anyhow. A sacred thing has to 
be used on sacred and lawful occasions. A kirpan is 
undoubtedly a symbol of strength, which adorns a 
possessor only if he exercises amazing restraint over 
himself and uses it against enormous odds against himself. 

The Sardar will pardon me when I say that I have 
fairly studied the history of the Sikhs and drunk deep 
of the essence of the Granth Sakeb. Tested by the tenets 
of that scripture, what is said to have been done by 
the Sikhs is indefensible and suicidal. Sikh bravery and 
integrity must not be frittered away on any account. 
It can be an asset to the whole of India. In my opinion, 
it is a menace which it should not be. 

Of course, it is nonsense to suggest that the Sikhs 
are enemy No. 1 of Islam. Have I not been described 
as such? Is the honour to be divided between them 
and me? I have never desired the honour. My whole 
life is a standing testimony against the charge. Can the 
same be said of the Sikhs? Let them learn the lesson 
from the Sikhs who stand behind the Sher-e-Kashmir, 
Let them repent of the follies committed in their name. 

A VICIOUS SUGGESTION 

I know the vicious suggestion that the Hindus 
would be all right if they vdll sacrifice the Sikhs who 
would never be tolerated in Pakistan. I can never be 
a party to any such fratricidal bargain. There can be 
no rest for this unhappy land unless every Hindu and 
Sikh returns with honour and in safety to the West 
Punjab and every Mushm refugee to the Union, barring 
of course those who do not choose to do so for reasons 
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of their own. The sin of mass exchange of population 
must be washed out if we are to live as peaceful and 
helpful neighbours. 

ITS EVIL DEEDS 

I must not be asked to recount the evil deeds of 
Pakistan. The recounting won’t help either the Hindu 
or Sikh sufferers. Pakistan has to bear the burden of 
its sins, which I know are terrible enough. It should 
be enough for everybody to know my opinion (in so 
far as it has any value) that the beginning was made 
by the Muslim League long before the 15th of August. 
Nor am I able to say that they turned over a new leaf 
on the 15th of August last. This statement of my opinion 
can’t help you. What is of moment is that we of the 
Union copied the sins and thus- became fellow sinners. 
Odds became even. Shall we now awake from the trance, 
repent and change or must we fall? 
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25-ll-’47 

REFUGEES OR SUFFERERS? 

In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji said that some 
people had objected to being called refugees. They 
said that the whole of India according to his own showing 
was equally the home of every Indian. Therefore, every 
' one of them had the right to settle in any part of the 
Indian Union. They had suffered heavily in Pakistan 
and, therefore, they had come to the Union. They 
should be called sufferers. He had no objection to 
calling them sufferers if that was a more pleasing term. 
Refugee was a familiar word in the English language 
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from whose spell they were not yet disengaged. The 
Hindustani -papers translated the word correctly as 
{sharanarthi). ‘Sufferers’ was also an English word 
which his visitors had used. He suggested 5:?^ [dukkhi] 
as the equivalent, which the visitors accepted. This 
evening he wanted to talk to them about these sufferers. 

NO OCCUPYING MUSLIM HOUSES 
He had met three sets of people during the day. 
The first was a family from Lahore who had lost their 
all including seventeen members of the family in Pakis- 
tan. They asked him to get them a bouse in Delhi. 
He told them that he was not the Government and 
even if he was, he could not help them. There were no 
vacant houses in Delhi. Sufferers like them should go 
and live in the camps like others. They said that they 
Were not beggars to live on charity. He replied that he 
would not have a single individual live on charity. 
Those in the camps should work for the food, shelter 
and clothing that they got there. They retorted that 
they had their children. But so had the other sufferers, 
replied Gandhiji. The more capable class among them 
should use their talents to organize the life in the camps 
and give the benefit of their experience and knowledge 
to all their fellow sufferers. These friends argued that 
there were many Muslims still with houses. Gandhiji 
felt ashamed and hurt to hear this argument. Many 
thousands had been forced to leave their homes. These 
sufferers had not been mellowed by their sufferings. 
But his appeal fell on deaf ears. Gandhiji then said 
that instead of expecting the much-injured Muslims to 
give up their few homes, their argument would have 
force if they asked him (Gandhiji) to leave his comfor- 
table place in their favour. This seemed to silence the 
friends. ' 
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A REASONABLE DEMAND 

After that came some Sikhs from Hazara. They 
did not seem to wear kirpans. They said that they were 
farmers and wanted facilities for farming. He asked 
them why they did not go to East Punjab. They replied 
that East Punjab would not take anyone else except 
those from West Punjab. They held that there was not 
enough land in East Punjab to take in those from the 
N. W. F. P. also. There were 8000 of these sulferers 
from Hazara. They had been directed to go to the 
Central Government. In Gandhiji’s opinion, the Govern- 
ment should settle them on agricultural land as early 
as possible. The Sikh friends said that they did not 
wish to push out the Muslims from their homes. All 
they wanted was some land and ploughs, bullocks and 
seeds by way of loan. Then they would produce their 
own food. They showed willingness to go to any part 
of the Union where they could get agricultural land. 
Gandhiji thought that these sufferers were reasonable 
and that their reasonable wish should be gratified. 

CONDITION FOR RETURN 

A member of the audience had asked when they 
could expect to go back. He replied that they could 
go at once, provided they in the Union ceased to hound 
out the Muslims and were prepared to welcome back 
those who had felt compelled to migrate to Pakistan. 
Then he would be free to go to the West Punjab and 
tell the / Muslims there that they should welcome the 
Hindus and Sikhs who had felt compelled to leave their 
homes in Pakistan. Today, however, he heard the foolish 
talk that the three and a half crores of Muslims should 
be turned out of the Indian Union. It seemed to him 
to be intolerable. He did not wish to witness that 
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catastrophe. Sometimes he felt that he had become a 
futile burden on earth. But whether he was alive or 
dead, the sufferers would some day return to their homes. 
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26-ll-’47 

A BASELESS CHARGE 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji referred to a letter 
received by him from Bombay. The writer had enclosed 
a cutting from a Bombay newspaper and had not dis- 
closed his name. The cutting said that the All India 
Radio was being used to broadcast Gandhiji’s post- 
prayer speeches, which amounted to propaganda for 
the Congress. It was a Fascist technique with non- 
violence thrown in as a mask. The people were sick 
of listening to his speeches. Gandhiji’s reply was that 
though some people might be of that opinion, there were 
others who wrote to him that his speeches put heart 
into them. The accusation was baseless. A government 
which used the radio for singing its own praises was 
worthless. The good deeds of a government alone was 
the right propaganda. As for himself, he only talked 
about things which had an intimate connection with 
prayer and religion. If they were not interested in his 
talks, they need not listen to him. He was not interested 
in speaking for the radio. His one object was the service 
of humanity and it was for that alone that he spoke 
to them. If the public stopped coming for prayers, he 
would not be making any post-prayer speeches. 

ABDUCTED WOMEN 

Gandhiji then referred to some letters that had 
hurt him deeply. Several women had been abducted in 
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Pakistan and some of them had been cruelly molested 
and dishonoured. Their upbringing was such that those 
rescued women felt ashamed, and society also looked 
down upon them. To do so was cruel. While it was 
true that no one could touch a woman who had the 
purity and the tejas of Sita, it was hard to find a Sita 
in this age. At any rate, every woman could not rise to 
those heights. A woman who was forcibly molested had 
nothing to be ashamed of. She was in no way unchaste 
or immoral. It was strange that while immoral men or 
women went unpunished and the lapses of some society 
men and women never came to light, people went out 
of their way to outcast innocent victims of brutality! 
Such an outlook pained him. He could never turn out 
or look down upon his daughter or wife if she had been 
subjected to such evil treatment and had escaped or 
been liberated. He had met such women, both Hindus 
and Muslims, and told them that they had nothing to 
feel ashamed of. 

HELPING HANDS AT HARVESTING 

Gandhiji then went on to relate how the secretary 
of a Provincial Congress Committee, who was a farmer 
himself, had come to him and said that while formerly 
all men and women in the villages used to lend a helping 
hand at harvesting time, today the farmers had to hire 
labour for that purpose. That increased the cost of 
food grains and removed the spirit of free and willing 
co-operation, which was an asset in itself. Gandhiji 
knew of the good custom. He advised all, with all the 
emphasis at his command, to practise it. 

KISAN RAJ 

The secretary said also that at least the Food 
Minister, if not most, should be kisans. It was unfortunate 
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that today none of the Ministers were kisans. The 
Sardar was born in a farmer’s family and though he 
knew something about agriculture, he had become a 
barrister by profession. Their Prime Minister was a 
learned man, a great historian and a great writer, but 
he knew nothing about agriculture and farming. The 
other Ministers were all well-to-do men, who had never 
worked on the "land. Yet more than 80% of India’s 
population consisted of kisans. Only a kisan knew how 
to increase production and the fertility of the land. 
Only he could understand the whys and wherefores of 
profiteering by the kisans and overcome the evil. In 
democracy, the kisan should be the ruler. Gandhiji would 
certainly like to push forward an honest and capable 
kisan. Such a kisan would not know English. He (Gandhiji) 
would ask Pandit Jawaharlalji to be his (the kisan^s) 
secretary and see the foreign Ambassadors on his chief’s 
behalf and take pride in such service. Such a kisan 
Prime Minister would not ask for a palace to live in. 
He would live in a mud hut, sleep under the sky and 
work on the land during the day whenever he was free. 
The whole picture would change immediately. In 
Panchayat Raj\ the man who should count most in India 
was naturally the kisan. How to advance him was the 
question. 
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27 - 11-’47 

NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji told the audience 
that he had been to see H. E. the Governor-General 
and had met Liaquatalisaheb who was staying in the 
Government House. There he learnt that the Governor- 
General, the Prime Ministers of the two Dominions, 
Sardar Patel and the Finance Minister had conferred 
together and had come to some conclusions which might 
bring about peace to this strife-torn country of theirs. 
Nothing was impossible for sincere men in the way of 
bringing concord out of discord. 

THE SHER-E-KASHMIR 

Then Gandhiji had a visit from Sheikh Abdulla 
who was affectionately called Sher-e-Kashmir. Though 
there were just a handful of Hindus and Sikhs in Kash- 
mir, the Sheikhsaheb took pains to carry them with 
him. He had been to Jammu also. What had happened 
there was most shameful for the Hindus and Sikhs. But 
that did not make the Sheikhsaheb lose his balance. His 
visit to Jammu also bore good fruit. And if the harmony 
continued as it promised to do, it would be a lesson in 
communal harmony for the whole of India. 

Kashmir was a mountainous country. Life there was 
most difficult in the winter. Many routes passed through 
Pakistan. There was, however, a narrow strip which 
joined Kashmir to East Punjab. But in East Punjab it 
was difficult for the Muslims to safely pass through, 
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much less to live in, as it was difficult for the Hindus 
and Sikhs in the West Punjab and the N. W. F, P. How 
could Kashmir have trade with the Indian Union under 
the circumstances? If the insanity continued in East 
Punjab, accession to the Union might prove nugatory. 
He hoped that wisdom would dawn upon the East 
Punjab. It was the duty of the Central Government to 
see that there was a safe land route between Kashmir 
and the Union, so that the woollen cloth, other manu- 
factures and fruits From Kashmir , could come to the 
Union as freely as before. 

TERRIBLE IF TRUE 

He sometimes glanced at the Dawn and the Pakistan 
Times. These were influential Pakistan dailies. One could 
not dismiss with indifference what they said. These 
papers had reported that the Muslims in Kathiawad 
were being harassed. There was arson, loot, murders 
and abductions. He had received some telegrams too 
about the matter. Some Hindu friends had told him that 
arson and loot had certainly taken place in some places, 
but they were not aware of murders and abductions. 
He had asked Liaquatsaheb if the report of the Pakistan 
papers could be trusted. The Pakistan Premier assured 
him that it could be trusted about the facts, though 
he could not vouch for the magnitude. The report hurt 
Gandhiji deeply. He was bom in Kathiawad. At the 
head of the Temporary Government in Junagadh was 
his nephew. The Sardar as weU as Shri Shamaldas 
Gandhi had said in their speeches in Kathiawad that 
no > Muslim could be hurt in Junagadh or Kathiawad, 
p^bvided the Muslims were faithful to the Union. 
Gandhiji had been glad to hear that the Hindus and 
Muslims of Junagadh seemed of their own free will to 
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have decided to stay in the Union. If what was reporte< 
of the happenings in Kathiawad was true, then like thei 
independence, what they had won in Junagadh wa 
only to lose it. He fervently hoped that the report 
were highly exaggerated if they were not entirely untrue 
He would welcome an authoritative and frank statemen 
on the subject. If the poison spread throughout India 
life would not be worth living in it. 
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28 - 11-^47 


Speaking after prayers 'Gandhiji said that that day 
being Guru Nanak’s birthday, he had been invited to 
attend a meeting of the Sikhs. Baba Bachittarsingh 
came and insisted that he must go. Gandhiji was at 
first reluctant. He told Babasaheb that the Sikhs were 
annoyed with him for the bitter pill they had had to 
swallow at his hands. Whatever he had said about them 
had been said out of genuine affection and fullness 
of heart. Still many Sikhs had resented his words. 
Therefore, he did not think that his going to the meeting 
would serve any useful purpose. But Babasaheb said 
that thousands of Sikh men, women and children, many 
of whom had suffered heavily in Pakistan, were anxious 
to hear him and he must not disappoint them. He con- 
sented. Babasaheb went to inform the meeting and 
promised to return within half an hour. He brought 
Sheikh Abdullasaheb with him. Gandhiji was surprised. 
The Sikhs and Muslims could not bear to see each other 
these days. How could the Sheikhsaheb attend a Sikh 
meeting? But Babasaheb said that the Sheikhsaheb had 
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brought together the Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims in 
Kashmir and the Sikhs would like to hear him too. So 
Gandhiji and Sheikh AbduUasaheb attended the meet- 
ing. Both addressed the meeting. Thousands of Sikhs 
listened in silence and did not in any way indicate 
resentment at their words. It pleased him. He had told 
them that it was a New Year day for them. They should 
pledge themselves to make a new and clean beginning 
from the day. Whatever the Muslims might have done in 
Pakistan, they must keep their hands clean. Two wrongs 
did not make one right. The essence of Guru Nanak’s 
teaching was tolerance and Hindu-Muslim unity. A 
friend had written to him that Guru Govindsingh had 
several Muslim disciples and he protected them. Though 
the tenth Gum had taken to the sword, he used it only 
against perpetrators of wrong and to protect the inno- 
cent and the weak. It had hurt him deeply to see not a 
single Muslim as he passed through Chandni .Ghowk. 
It was a shame for the Hindus and Sikhs in Delhi that the 
Muslims should feel terror-struck. . 

NO GOMMUNALISM IN COMMERCE 

Gandhiji then referred to a letter from the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta. The secretary 
complained that the Central Government had decided 
to withdraw recognition from the Muslim Chamber. 
The complaint would be proper if the Muslim Chamber 
was the exception. But he would justify the step if re- 
cognition was withdrawn, say, from the European, 
and the Marwadi Chamber of Commerce and such 
others. Surely, in a secular State there was no room 
for separate communal organizations except for internal 
reform. The European Chamber had undue recognition 
from the late foreign Government. Its annual function 
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was a great event. The Viceroys used to make serious 
pronouncements. He hoped that no such importance 
would be given to the body. He would expect the great 
European houses to make common cause with the 
indigenous population and seek their advancement in 
common with that of the whole of India. He advised 
them to take the lead in disbanding their separate 
Chamber. The Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, 
Parsis, Jews should be Indians first and Indians last. 
Religion was the personal affair of each individual. It 
must not be mixed up with politics or national affairs. 

RENOVATION OF THE SOMNATH TEMPLE 

Gandhiji then came to a letter of a Christian in 
a newspaper holding that the temple of Somnath could 
not undergo renovation from State funds. He sympa- 
thized with the objection. The Sardar happened to be 
with him. He was shown the cutting and he said that not 
a pie would be spent from the Junagadh State funds or 
for that matter from the Central fund for such purposes. 
The temple of Somnath would be renovated from funds 
donated by the Hindus and others who may be interested 
in the renovation. The Indian Union was a secular State 
and not Zf religious one. Shri Shamaldas Gandhi who 
was at the head of the provisional government for 
Junagadh had promised to give fifty thousand rupees 
from the public fund collected by him and His Highness 
the Jamsaheb had promised to pay one lakh. 

NO PREMIUM ON EVIL 

Many Hindu and Sikh girls had been abducted by 
Muslim goondas. Some people had told him that in 
some places goondas were dernanding money as ransom. 
He could never tolerate the 'giving of premiums upon 
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vice which he considered abduction to be. He would, 
therefore, advise fathers and husbands never to give 
way to temptation. He would trust the Pakistan Go- 
vernment to rescue the abducted girls as he would 
expect the Union Government to do likewise in respect 
of the Muslim girls abducted by Hindus and Sikhs. 

KATHIAWAD QUIET 

Lastly, he had told them the previous evening what 
he had read about the happenings in Kathiawad against 
Mushms. He asked the Sardar whether he knew any- 
thing about loot, arson, murders and abductions. The 
Sardar said that some looting and arson had taken 
place before he went there and assured loyal Muslims 
of safety. Looting and arson were quickly suppressed. 
Murder of Muslims as such and abduction of Muslim 
girls had not taken place to his knowledge. In fact 
Congressmen, he added, had risked their own lives in 
saving Muslim life and property. Gandhiji was glad of 
the repudiation. He would ask his informants to correct 
themselves publicly. It did not behove newspapers to 
publish unverified statements. If, however, the Sardar 
was in darkness, he would like authentic confirmation 
of the serious charges made. 
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29-ll-’47 

LIQUOR IN DELHI 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji said that he 
nad heard and read in newspapers that the consumption 
of liquor in Delhi had gone up tremendously. Liquor 
brought many vices in its wake. If the Sikhs had reaUy 
turned a new leaf from yesterday, the liquor consump- 
tion should become even less than before. 

DAMAGE TO MOSQUES 

Many mosques had been damaged during the riots. 
Some had been converted into temples. The idols sht,j^id 
be removed without the intervention of the polie,„ 
the militar}^ These things could take place only if tiv 
was real contribution. He knew that the idols could nor 
be placed in the mosques by the Sikhs. What, however, 
he did say was that reformation among the Sikhs -g •..p] ' 
automatically affect the Hindus in the right , 

In the present instance the Hindus and Si^Ljc.,- 
worked hand in hand. Y'i?. 

ABDUCTED GIRLS 

As to the abducted girls, Gandhiji said that a 
large number of Hindus and Sikh girls had been abducted 
in Pakistein. God alone knew what awful things they 
were being subjected to. The Hindus and Sikhs in the 
Union had not behaved better. He had learnt that the 
Muslim girls who were abducted were subjected to 
uimamable ill-treatment by their lustful captors. He 
would like the East Punjab Government and its officers 
to deliver every one of such girls from indecent captivity. 
Every abduction or capture should be regarded by both 
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the Governments as illegal and ab initio void. It was the 
peremptory duty of the two Governments not to rest 
till every such girl was freed from captivity and returned 
to the respective Governments. There could be no 
question of voluntary conversion or association on the 
part of the girl concerned. 

CONTROLS 

Dealing with controls Gandhiji said that it was good 
that the control on sugar had been removed. It was 
now up to the factory-owners and the dealers to see 
that there was no rise in prices, because of the removal 
of the control. He would understand a rise in prices 
owning to a rise in the price of sugarcane and a corres- 
ponding rise in the price of sugar. But in no case should 
" rise be due to the greed of the factory-owners and 
i“^^aiers. The factory-owners should combine so as to 
‘"^jiVent any rise in the price of sugar except for the 
" rise in the price of sugarcane. Honest behaviour in the 
: case of sugar would accelerate the removal of the control 
jodstuffs and cloth. The speaker mentioned that gur 
'Lj day superior to sugar. It was prepared in the 
s. This should always be cheaper than sugar and 
i-t / available. 

TAX LUXURY ARTICLES 

I 

A friend had written to him complaining of the 
increase in the third class railway fares. He said that 
it were better if an additional tax was put upon articles 
of luxury such as tobacco, cigars, cigarettes etc. The 
suggestion appealed to him. But not having studied the 
subject as fully as was necessary, he was unable to 
give a definite opinion. He merely mentioned the 
suggestion so as to draw the attention of the authorities 
concerned. He knew that our Ministers had to be chary 
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of spending a single pice without a just cause. One 
good test was whether what the villages pve to the 
State the State returned to them manifold in the shape 
of manifold services they needed and whether what 
was spent could be proved to be on their behalf. 

VOLUNTARY HOME GUARDS 

A free India need not keep a huge standing army. 
Voluntary home guards would protect their homes and 
contribute to the defence of the country. 
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30-1 U’47 

CARRY AN ASANA 

Referring to the cold stones and the cold ground 
on which the audience was sitting, Gandhiji suggested 
that they should all carry an old newspaper or some 
other kind of asana wherever they went. That used to 
be a common custom in the olden days, though it had 
been given up in modern times. It was a useful custom. 
Although he did not want people to become delicate, he 
felt that sitting on the cold floor in wintry weather was 
unnecessary and not good for women in particular. 

TELEGRAM FROM KATHIAWAD 

Next,^ Gandhiji referred to several telegrams that 
he had received about Kathiawad. He had spoken to 
them of the reported happenings in Kathiawad. He could 
not ignore what was written in the Pakistan news- 
papers. Thousands of people read and believed those 
newspapers. Therefore, he had spoken to them without 
waiting for verification of the reports. If the reports 
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were incorrect^ it was a matter of shame for the news- 
papers concerned. If they were true, it was shameful 
for the people of Kathiawad. He had told them what 
the Sardar had said. He had seen Gandhiji today also 
and repeated his assurance that things were all right in 
Kathiawad. Gandhiji had also received a telegram 
from Rajkot which said that some Hindus had lost 
there balance at one stage and had damaged or burnt 
a few Muslim houses, but Congressmen aided by the 
State had immediately controlled the situation at the 
risk of their own lives. Shri Dhebarbhai who was a 
well-known lawyer and leader in Rajkot had been 
mobbed- Some Congressmen had been injured. Thus, 
though the mob fury was turned against Congressmen, 
the Muslims were saved. They were sorry to learn of 
Gandhiji’s distress and wanted to reassure him that life 
was normal in Rajkot. They were making enquiries about 
other places and would let him know the result. It was 
the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha who were supposed to have planned the attack, 
but they had failed. There was another telegram from 
the Muslims offering thanks for the services rendered 
to them by the Congressmen. A telegram from some 
Muslims in Bombay complimented the speaker for having 
brought out the matter and added that the Muslims in 
Kathiawad were looted and terrorized. Thank God, 
there was no mention of murders and abductions. It 
said that many Muslims had left Kathiawad. If the 
assurances given were to be relied upon, the evacuees 
should return to their homes. Gandhiji warned men 
and newspapers against making unverified or exagge- 
rated statements. It would serve no useful purpose to 
deceive their friends. He had received too a reassuring 
wire from the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. There was also a 
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wire from five Muslims of Rajkot saying that thirteen 
shops were looted resulting in a damage of less than 
one lakh and saying that the State and the Congressmen 
had brought the situation under control. Against this 
was a telegram from Junagadh just received as he was 
coming to the prayer. It confirmed that alarming news 
that he had . mentioned on Friday and asked for an 
inquiry. The inquiry was not in his power to give. As 
the meeting knew, he was awaiting further telegrams 
from Kathiawad. He could say, however, that he would 
not be satisfied except with full assurances which was 
perhaps better than an official inquiry. 

APPEAL TO THE HINDU MAHASABHA AND R.S.S. 

Gandhiji appealed to the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh both of which were 
Hindu organizations and had many well-educated men on 
their roles, to desist from what they were reported to 
be doing. Religion could not be saved by questionable 
methods. They should let the Government right wrongs 
and punish evil-doers. 

IDOLS IN MOSQUES 

Gandhiji then referred to a communique in the 
Press giving seven day’s notice for the removal of idols 
from the mosques which had been converted into 
temples. If there was no compliance, the police were 
to remove the idols. ’ The Sardar had said that the 
Government would repair the damage done to mosques. 
In Gandhiji’s opinion, it was the duty of the public to 
do so. An idol had no value unless it was duly installed 
in a consecrated place by duly, qualified devotees. 
Forcible possession of a mosque disgraced Hinduisra 
and Sikhism. It was the duty of the Hindus to remove 
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the idols from the mosques and repair the damage. He 
had not heard of any mosque being turned into a 
gurudwara. The Sikhs worshipped the Guru Gi'anth Saheb. 
It would be an insult to the Granth Saheb if it was placed 
in a mosque. 

A Muslim had brought to him a half-burnt Quran, 
He had wrapped it up in a piece of cloth^ , showed it to 
him with tearful eyes and went away without speaking. 
The man who had thus tried to insult the Quran had 
insulted his own religion. He appealed to the Hindus 
and Sikhs to desist from bringing ruin to their country 
and religion. 
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} 42-’47 

WHY USE ‘IF’ ? 

Many friends upbraid me for often using 'if’ in 
making many statements. I have made use of the little 
conjunction with much benefit to the cause I am espousing 
for the time. The controversy now rages round the 
Kathiawad imbroglio. My friends feel hurt by the 
publicity gained by the reported atrocities which they 
hold to be groundless and which^ to the small extent 
they are true, the authorities and the Congressmen 
have battled against bravely and successfully. Surely, 
truth has gained by my making conditional use of the 
information given by the parties concerned. The Ka- 
thiawad authorities and the Congress will gain to the 
exact extent that they have stood for the truth. But the 
friends hold that by the time untruth is overtaken, 
mischief is done by unscrupulous parties making un- 
lawful use of my giving currency to a particular 
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untruth by omitting the conjunction and quoting me in 
support of it. I am not unaware of the danger. Each 
time it has been tried it has failed miserably and the 
unscrupulous party has been discredited. My friends 
need not be perturbed by my speeches in which I make 
conditional use of compromising statements provided, of 
course always, the parties attacked are above reproach. 

Let us examine the converse case. Suppose in the 
instance in point I had ignored the charges made in 
influential Pakistan journals, especially when they were 
in the main backed by the Prime Minister of Pakistan. 
My indifference would have resulted in the Muslim 
world giving credence to the reports as if they were 
gospel truth. Now the best Muslim mind is already 
sceptical about the truth of the reports. 

BE TRUE 

The lesson I would have my friends of Kathiawad, 
and incidentally others, to draw from incidents such 
as this is that they should have their own house in 
perfect order, should always welcome criticism, even 
when it is bitter and profit by it by becoming more 
exact (if possible) and correcting their errors whenever 
detected. We should never make the mistake of thinking 
that we never make any mistakes. The bitterest critic is 
bitter because he has some grudge, fancied or real, 
against us. We shall set him right, if we are patient with 
him and whenever the occasion arises, show him his 
error or correct our own when we are to be found in 
error. So doing, we shall never go wrong. Undoubtedly, 
balance is to be preserved. Discrimination is ever nece- 
ssary. Deliberately mischievous statements have to be 
ignored. I believe that ‘by constant practice I have 
somewhat learnt the art of discrimination. 
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In the present disturbed atmosphere, when charges 
are hurled against one another, it would be folly to 
be in a fooFs paradise and feel that we can do no wrong. 
That blissful state it is no longer possible for us to claim. 
It will be creditable if by strenuous effort we succeed in 
isolating the mischief and then eradicating it. We shall 
do so only if we keep our eyes and ears open for seeing 
and hearing our own shortcomings. Nature has so made 
us that we do not see our back; it is reserved for others 
to see them. Hence, it is wise to profit by what they see. 

SEARCHING FOR TRUTH 

I have not done with the long telegram I received 
from Junagadh last evening as I was about to come to 
the prayer meeting. I was able only to glance at it. 
I have since read it carefully. The signatories repeat 
all the charges made in the reports alluded to by me. 
If the charges are true, they damage the Kathiawadi 
Hindus; if they go baselessly beyond the admissions 
made and published by me, they have damaged the 
Pakistan cause. They invite me to go to Kathiawad 
and study things for myself. I presume that the senders 
know that I cannot do so. They ask for a commission. 
Surely before they can do so, they have to make out a 
prima faeie case. I must assume that their purpose is not to 
discredit the Hindus of Kathiawad or Junagadh as the 
case may be, but to elucidate the truth and protect 
Muslim life, honour and property. They know as well as 
anybody else that newspaper propaganda, especially 
when it is unscrupulous, will protect neither honour nor 
life, nor property. All the three can be preserved and 
now by the strictest adherence to truth and going 
to the many Hindu friends that the signatories know 
they have. They should know too that though I am far 
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away from Kathiawad, I am not idle. Deliberately I 
opened the chapter myself and I am gathering all the 
information I can. I have met the Sardar and he assures 
me that so far as in him lies, he will prevent all communal 
strife and see that all misconduct is severely dealt with. 
The workers in Kathiawad who have no communal 
prejudice are striving to reach the truth and seek redress 
of every wrong done to the Muslims who are as dear 
to them as themselves. Will they help in the process? 
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2-12-’47 

A VISIT TO PANIPAT 

Gandhiji returned from Panipat a little after 5-30 
p.m. and arrived on the prayer ground as the Ramadhun 
was being sung. He apologized for being late and then 
gave a brief account of his visit. He had gone there 
in order to see whether he could persuade the Muslims 
of Panipat not to leave Panipat for Pakistan. If they could 
have the courage to remain in their own homes, it 
would not only be good for them but also for the whole 
of India, including Pakistan. He had met the Hindu 
arid Sikh refugees too. They called themselves refugees 
and not sufferers. They were unhappy and were bound 
to remain so till they too went back to their homes. The 
same was true of a great many Muslims who had been 
forced by circumstances to leave the Union and go to 
Pakistan. The Muslims of Panipat mentioned why they 
felt that. they could not stay there. 

TWO MINISTERS 

Dr. Gopichand and Sardar Swaransingh were 
also in Panipat. The Maulanas of Delhi and Deshbandhu 
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Gupta whose home was in Panipat also met Gandhiji 
there. The Muslim friends of Panipat told him that 
though on his last visit they had told him that they 
would not go, the situation had since then deteriorated. 
Neither their life, honour, nor property was safe. How 
then could they stay? Gandhiji told them that those 
whose refuge was God and who had nothing but love 
in their hearts for all mankind would fear for nothing. 
They would suffer death or loss of property, but they 
would protect their honour. He had left Delhi at 10-30 
a.m. and reached Panipat at 11-30 a.m. He was talking 
to the Muslims till 3 p.m. After that he met the Hindu 
and Sikh refugees. The audience was' over 20,000. Dr. 
Gopichand also addressed them and so did Sardar 
Swaransingh. When the Sardarsaheb stood up, the 
patience of the refugees gave way. Gandhiji did not 
think that they meant any disrespect to the Sardar. 
They merely wanted to give expression to their feeling 
that they had had enough of speeches. It was time for 
them to put forward their grievances. They were angry 
and loudly asserted that the Muslims must go. Their 
representatives tried to calm them. One of their leaders 
then sang a Punjabi song, after which there was quiet. 
The leader then spoke to them in Punjabi and rebuked 
them for creating disorder in the meeting. Sardar 
Swaransingh then spoke and did likewise. He spoke of 
two things that they must do and the Government 
would also do, whatever Pakistan did or did not. The 
first was to rescue abducted Muslim girls and restore 
them to their families. The second was to consider null 
and void all forcible conversions. The Muslims who had 
been made Hindus and Sikhs must be assured that 
they could remain in India as Muslims without any 
hindrance. The Sardarsaheb also declared that mosques 
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would be protected and those that had been converted 
into temples would be restored. Gandhiji was glad to^ 
hear this from both the Ministers. As for protection 
of life and property, the^ Government would do all that it 
could. But the Government could only succeed if the 
people co-operated with them. 

GRIEVANCES OF THE REFUGEES 

The refugees had a number of grievances. They 
said that the food was bad and insufficient. The East 
Punjab Governor was, however, looking into the matter. 
Out of the clothes that were sent for the refugees, good 
blankets often disappeared. They were given old and 
torn ones. One boy came and took off his clothes in 
front of him and told him to restore his father who had 
been killed. How could anyone do that? But he could 
understand the boy’s grief and sympathized with him. 

Gandhiji took the leader of the refugees in his car 
on the return journey. He said that the management 
should be given to representative refugees instead of 
to the local Hindus as at present. At present there 
was favouritism. He advised the representative to talk 
to the fellow sufferers and if they felt that it was their 
duty to keep the Muslims in Panipat free from fear 
and molestation, he should assure them on their behalf 
and induce them not to leave their homes. That would 
be a real victory in Panipat, which was famous for 
battles. 

Gandhiji said that he was relating all this to the 
audience so that they might know how low they had 
sunk. They had their own Government, but they were 
not prepared to obey them. Pandit Jawaharlalji had 
said that he would rather be called the first servant 
of the nation than the Prime Minister. Were all 
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Government officials really servants of the people ? If so, 
there would be no scope for .luxuries. They would then 
all for ever be thinking ""of the people and their needs. 
That would mean Rama Raj or the Kingdom of God 
on earth. That would be real and complete indepen- 
dence. The independence of today stifled him. It was 
unreal and unstable. 
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3-12-’47 

IMPORTANCE OF PROMISES 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that some 
friends who had been to him during the day had com- 
plained that the leaders made promises when they 
took power on the 15 th of August last but now they 
were breaking them. He did not know what promises 
the leaders had broken. He was not the Government, 
but if he had some concrete proof of the allegations 
made, he would speak to the leaders concerned. Such 
charges, when carefully examined, often boiled down 
to misunderstanding on the part of the hearer. He him- 
^self had many a time been the victim of such misunder- 
standing. He had never deliberately deceived anybody. 
Yet his words had sometimes produced a different 
impression on the other person, than what he had 
meant to say, and he had been accused of breach of 
promise. He believed that most of the suffering in the 
world was the result of misunderstandings. One should 
think before speaking and never waste a single word. 
One’s speech should be a true reflection of one’s thoughts, 
rand actions should reflect the spoken word. 
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India had come into her own. The leaders had the 
reins of Government and the disposal of millions of 
rupees was in their hands. They had to be most vigilant. 
They must be humble. People often thought nothing 
of not keeping their word. They should never promise 
what they could not do. Once a promise was made it 
must be kept at all cost. This rule applied to every indi- 
vidual and not to the members of the Government 
only. 

THE HARIJANS IN SIND ^ 

A medical friend from Sind had written to Gandhiji 
of the sad plight of the Harijans there. He said that 
if the caste Hindus went away and the Harijans alone 
were left in Sind, nothing but annihilation awaited 
them. The only condition for life there would be com- 
plete slavery and ultimate acceptance of Islam. The 
Pakistan Government said many things, but the Pakistan 
officials did not implement them. Gandhiji said that 
this was a sad state of affairs. In the Union also Pandit 
Jawaharlalji and the Sardar had said that they would 
give protection to the Muslims and they did not want 
a single Muslim to leave the Union out of fear. What 
he had told them about Panipat yesterday showed that 
they could not have that assurance implemented to the 
full. If that was the state of affairs in the Union, what 
could he say to Pakistan? The Harijans of Sind, he^ 
was told, wanted to come away, but were not allowed 
to do so. They were forced to do bhangVs work, even 
when they were not used to such work. If true, it was 
wholly wrong. The Pakistan Government should not 
act in a way that might leave a permanent sore spot 
on the Sikh and Hindu mind. Those Harijans, who 
wanted to leave Sind, should be given facilities to do 
so. No one could be forced to do bhangi's work. Today 
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a Harijan could choose any profession for himself. Shri 
Jagjivanramji had said that the Harijans should come 
away from Pakistan. But while they remained there, 
they should be allowed to live honourably. All con- 
versions, even when they were said to be voluntary, 
should be considered null and void in both the Domi- 
nions. 

KATHIAWAD AGAIN 

Gandhiji then went on to speak of Kathiawad. He 
was receiving contradictory telegrams from there. One 
said that the allegations mentioned by him on the first 
day were all true; another group said that they were 
wrong. The Congressmen had had no hand in the dis- 
turbances. Whatever loot and arson had taken place 
was the work of the Hindu Mahasabha and the Rash- 
triya Swayamsevak Sangh. Today he had a telegram on 
behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha and the R. S. S. It said 
that they had no hand whatsoever in the arson and loot. 
Surely, someone out of the three was vTong. He was 
convinced that if the Hindus had lost their balance and 
harassed the Muslims, they should make no attempj: to 
hide it. If, on the other hand, the Muslims had exag- 
gerated things in the first instance, they should say so 
openly. If it was proved that the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the R. S. S. had had no hand in the disturbances, 
he would congratulate them. He was trying to find out 
the truth. But as an individual, he had no authority. 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Referring to South Africa Gandhiji said that India 
had not carried her point at U, N. O. Shrimati Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit had told the Indians in South Africa 
that though they had lost, it was not a defeat, for, India 
had a majority of votes, though not the 2/3 majority 
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which was required to get the motion through. She 
asked the Indians in South Africa not to lose heart. She, 
as a representative of the Union, could not go further. 
He went a step further and said that there was no 
question of a defeat for those who believed in the golden 
law of satyagraha. That weapon he had discovered in 
South Africa. Supposing India had won at U. N. O. 
and General Smuts had agreed to concede the demands 
of the Indians in South Africa, but the White population 
of South Africa refused to submit, what could India 
do? Such things were happening in India today. The 
Hindus from Pakistan and the Muslims from the Union 
were being driven out. Each Government declared its 
impotence to protect the minorities. There was a large 
number of Hindus in Bannu. They could not go out of 
their houses except at the risk of losing their lives. If 
they remained indoors, starvation stared them in the 
face. What were they to do? He would repeat the same 
advice to them as he had given to the Muslims here. 
They should say clearly and openly that they would not 
leave their homes. They would live where they were 
bom and brought up but with honour. 

South Africa was the country of the Negroes. Out- 
siders like the Boers had no greater rights than the 
Indians who had gone there. But the Europeans suppres- 
sed the Negroes and deprived the Indian settlers of 
elementary rights. It was quite proper to place India’s 
case before the U. N, O. But if the U. N. O. would not 
or could not secure justice for the Indians of South 
Africa, should not the latter fight for their rights? In 
his opinion, they should, but not with the force of arms. 
The true and only weapon was satyagraha or soul force. 
The soul was immortal, the body was perishable. 
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If the Indians in South Africa had courage and 
self-respect, they would fight for their fundamental rights 
with the force of the soul. 
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4 - 12-’47 

WHY FOREIGN PROPAGANDA? 

Gandhiji again referred to Kathiawad in his after- 
prayer speech this evening. He said that he had received 
a telegram from Shri Shamaldas Gandhi that day and 
had received one from Shri Dhebarbhai the night before, 
both contradicting the reports of Muslim harassment in 
Kathiawad. The former had felt hurt by Gandhiji’s 
remarks about Kathiawad and had gone from Bombay 
to Kathiawad to investigate things for himself. He had 
wired to Gandhiji that the reports about abductions of 
Muslim women were entirely false, and as far as he 
knew reports about murders were also untrue. There 
had been no disturbance of any kind after Sardar Patel’s 
visit. Before that some looting and rioting had taken 
place. He was making further enquiries and would sub- 
mit the report to Gandhiji. In the meantime, said 
Gandhiji, telegrams came from Iran, America and 
London saying that the Muslims in Kathiawad were 
being subjected to terrible atrocities. These foreign wires 
hurt him. He said this as a friend of the Muslims. It 
was well with them only so long as they adhered to truth. 
What would be the meaning of sending alarming news 
to foreign countries except to discredit the Union? It 
was wrong for them to exaggerate things out of all 
proportion, and to carry on propaganda in foreign coun- 
tries based on exaggerations. He must warn his friends 
against such practice. 
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GOOD NEWS 


Gandhiji was then glad to turn to a pleasing news. 
He had received a nice letter from the Muslims from 
Hoshangabad. There the Sikhs had invited the Muslims 
on Guru Nanak’s birthday and assured them that they 
were friends and brothers. How he wished that the 
Sikhs and Hindus in general would follow the lead! 
Then they could wash out the ugly stains that tarnished 
the fair name of India today. 

COMMUNAL CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Referring to the communal Chambers of Commerce, 
Gandhiji said that he had a letter from the Marwadi 
Chamber of Commerce, saying that though it had a 
communal name, its membership was open to all. He had 
asked them how many non-Marwadis they had on the 
rolls. The European and Muslim Chambers also might 
make the same claim. The claim could not be sustained 
by having a few other members for the sake of form. 
Why should there be separate Chambers if there was 
no communal spirit behind? There was much to learn 
from the Europeans if they would stay as Indians and 
work for the good of India. Some of them were expert 
businessmen. They could give their talents to India in 
the spirit of service. There was no use for exploiters. 

The letter and the report from the Marwadi Cham- 
ber of Commerce were in English. English was all right 
in its own place. But at hurt him to see it usurp the 
place that did not belong to it. As an Indian he felt 
ashamed that anybody should think that he knew more 
English than his ^own language. It was utterly useless 
to send him a letter in English when the writer knew 
Hindustani. The English report could be justified only 
on the assumption that the Marwadi Chamber had an 
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overwhelming number of members who were either 
English or English knowing. He hoped such was no" 
the case if the Chamber was representative of JnoLan 
interests, be they even exclusively Marwadi. He hoped 
the Marwadi Chamber would take his remarks in the 
spirit in which he had made them. He used the incident 
to drive home a general truth. 

THE BURMA PREMIER 

The Prime Minister of Burma had been to see him. 
He was full of humility. Gandhiji told him that though 
India was a great coimtry geographically and its culture 
was ancient, today there was nothing for Burma to learn 
from India although India had given birth to Guru 
Nanak who taught love and tolerance for all. The Sikhs 
were to be friends with the Hindus, Muslims and every- 
body. It was wTong to make a difference between the 
Sikhs and Hindus. Master Tarasingh had compared the 
Hindus and Sikhs to the nail and the nailbed. No one, 
he said, could separate the two. Gandhiji was glad to 
hear it. Who was Guru Nanak, if not a Hindu? The 
Guru Granth was full of the teachings of the Vedas, Hindu- 
ism was like a mighty ocean which received and absorbed 
all religious truths. It was a tragedy that India and the 
Hindus seemed to have forgotten their heritage. They 
seemed to be engaged in fratricidal strife today. He did 
not want Burma to learn strife from India. They should 
forget the ugly present, which he hoped was temporary, 
and remember that India had won her freedom without 
bloodshed. He had admitted that it was not non-violence 
of the brave that India had practised. But, whatever 
it was, it had enabled a mighty nation of forty crores 
to shake off the foreign yoke without bloodshed. It 
was the freedom of India that -had brought freedom 
to Burma and Ceylon. A nation that had won freedom 
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without the force of arms should be able to keep it too 
without the force of arms. This he said in spite of the 
fact that- India had an army, a navy in the making and 
an air force and these were being developed still further. 
He was convinced that unless India developed her non- 
violent strength, she had gained nothing either for her- 
self or for the world. Militarization of India would mean 
her own destruction as well as of the whole world. He 
reminded the Burmese friends that they had got their 
Buddhism too from India. He had come in touch with 
their monks. Let Burma take the best of Buddhism 
from India. In his opinion, the quality of the original 
had suffered from migration. He wanted Burma and 
Ceylon to rise to their highest heights. This they could 
do only by copying its best from India and omitting 
its obvious shortcomings. 
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5 - 12-’47 

MUSLIM WITHDRAWAL 

Gandhiji remarked in his post-prayer speech this 
evening that he could not read and give a reply to the 
letters, which were given to him as he came to the prayer 
ground, there and then. He could only do so the fol- 
lowing day if a reply was necessary. In one of the letters 
the writer had referred to Gandhiji’s conversation with 
Liaquatsaheb and said that what Liaquatsaheb had 
told Gandhiji about Kathiawad was found to be untrue. 
The friend had obviously not followed his subsequent 
speeches. He had spoken of Shri Shamaldas Gandhi’s 
telegram wherein he had admitted what had happened 
and contradicted the very gross exaggerations. That very 
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day Gandhiji had received a telegram from the Muslims 
who had wired to him earlier. They admitted that there 
had been much exaggeration in their earlier telegram . 
and what had appeared about Kathiawad in 
papers was incorrect. He warned the Muslim fr^^ds 
against exaggeration which would damage their" case. 
What was the good of carrying on false propaganda in 
foreign countries? They could not save the victims in 
question. The utmost that they could do was to punish 
the guilty dominion after the fact. The proper thing 
was to trust truth to conquer untruth, which evil was. 

Gandhiji told the audience that he was making no 
appointments from the 6th to 13th December. The reason 
was that the Kasturba Trust, the Talimi Sangh, the 
Charkha Sangh and the A. I. V- I. A. were all holding 
meetings in Delhi during those days and Gandhiji w^anted 
to be free for them as far as possible. 

CONTROLS 

Control on cloth and food would soon go, he hoped. 
What was their duty after that? He expected the Kisans 
to bring forth all the grain that they had stored, and he 
expected the merchants not to indulge in profiteering, 
so that the Government and the people and the perma- 
nent service might cease to feel uneasy. Today there 
was apprehension in their mind. He hoped these fears 
would be falsified and that the black market nuisance 
would abate, if it did not disappear altogether. If there 
was some shortage, the people would automatically exer- 
cise self-control, so that no one need starve. The people’s 
Government could not shoot all profiteers. In demo- 
cracy the people’s will must rule and if the people of 
India had fallen so low that they would not do the 
right thing, he did not know that the present Govern- 
ment should hold office. But his hope was that with the 
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removal of the control, the situation would improve all 
round. It would be a negation of democracy if the 
Government did everything and the people did nothing 
or thwarted the former. There was no reason why the 
kisans could not grow more food with proper guidance. 
If the Food Department would concentrate on ways and 
means of increasing production, he was sure there would 
be no food shortage. 

As for cloth control, Gandhiji had no misgivings. 
No one had suggested that there was not enough cotton 
in India. In addition to the mills they had ample man- 
power in India to spin cotton and weave the hand-spun 
yarn. If the millions took to hand-spinning and the 
weavers wove hand-spun yarn, there need be no cloth 
shortage even if all the mUls, somehow or other, had to 
close down. 
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6 - 12-’47 

CONDITION OF NEIGHBOURLINESS 

The bhajan and the Ramadhun in the prayers this 
evening were sung by Shrimati Subbalakshmi, the 
famous singer from South India. Gandhiji commended 
her for the s-.'-eetness of her voice. He said that during 
prayers one must lose oneself in Rama. 

■ He then apologized for taking more thqm fifteen 
minutes over his speech the previous evening. He hoped 
to be stricter thenceforth. 

Gandhiji then referred to a letter received by him 
the day before ' in which the writer had warned him 
against the treachery of Pakistan. It was Pakistan that 
had started the mischief. The Hindus and S ikhs had 
merely retaliated. Even if they stopped retaliating, Pakis- 
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tan was not going to mend its ways. The property left 
behind by the Hindus and Sikhs was lost by their 
good. Gandhiji did not agree with this view. 
said that he would not rest until every Hindu and Sikh 
had returned to his home with safety and honour. Simi- 
larly, he wanted to see every Muslim return to his home 
in the Union. The dead could not be brought back to 
life nor could the palatial buildings that had been burnt 
be restored by any Governihent. He would be content 
if what was left was returned with the land to the rightful 
owners. The Hindu and Sikh houses and lands occupied 
by the Muslims in Lahore, Lyallpur and other places 
in Pakistan had to be vacated. And that was bound to 
happen soon if the Hindus and Sikhs in the Union 
behaved correctly. Man was made in the image of God, 
but he was capable of making mistakes. If, however, he 
corrected his mistakes, the divine in him could restore 
him. That was what he hoped and longed for. The 
majority community in both the Dominions had to repent 
xbr their evil deeds and ask the forgiveness of the minority 
community. They would then become good neighbours 
instead of being the enemies they had become. They 
had won their independence through means that were 
above board. The world had complimented them for 
so doing. Let them maintain their independence in the 
same way. If they said goodbye to goodness, they would 
not be able to keep their independence. People told 
him that the A. I, C. C. resolution about the return of 
the Hindus, Sikhs and the Muslims to their respective 
homes was idle talk. He did not believe that this was so. 
If the people of India had lost their sanity for a while, 
it did not mean that they would remain insane for ever. 
He had made Delhi the test case. If he failed here, he 
lould not hope for success elsewhere. 
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7-12-’47 

ABDUCTED WOMEN 

Speaking after prayers, Gandhiji referred to the 
subject of abducted women. Some Hindu women workers 
from the Union had gone to Lahore to attend a con- 
ference with Muslim women. Raja Gaznafarali and some 
others were present.. It was said that 25,000 Hindu and 
Sikh women had been abducted in Pakistan and 12,000 
Muslim women were abducted in the Eastern Punjab. 
Some said that the figures were not quite so high. For 
him, Gandhiji said, even a single abduction was bad 
enough. How could man stoop so low? The lowest 
figure, i.e. 12,000 for either province was high enough. 
The conference agreed that 'all these women must be 
rescued and restored to their families. Raja Gaznafarali 
had said that both the Dominions had been disgraced 
by this episode. Who did more evil and who started it, 
were irrelevant questions when both the parties were 
agreed .that these women should be returned. The 
important thing was how the evil was to be undone. 

Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru and Shrimati Mridula 
Sarabhai had given him a brief account of the work of 
the conference. They suggested that some women were 
to go to Pakistan and some to the East Punjab and do 
the rescue work with the help of the police and the 
military. In his (Gandhiji’s) opinion this method would 
not succeed. It was said that in some places some of the 
abducted women did not wish to return. They had 
changed their religion and were married. He did not 
believe it. Such marriages and such conversions must be 
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considered null and void* It was the duty of the two 
Governments to see that each one of these women was 
restored to her family. The families should receive them 
with open arms. To ostracize them for ha^ng fallen 
into evil hands was inexcusable cruelty. 

25,000 women must have been abducted by at least 
an equal number of men. Were they all goondas? Gandhiji 
discredited the hypothesis. They were men passing as 
good who had disgraced themselves. They had lost their 
balance and all sense of propriety. Public opinion had 
to be created in favour of restoration. The two Govern- 
ments should stake their all on the rescue of these women. 
They could ask for the help of other individuals or 
organizations. But the task was so big that none but 
the Governments could tackle it. 
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8-12-’47 

A MUSLIM SOCIETY’S WARNING 

A Muslim society warns me against accepting any 
statement whether from Muslim sources or non-Muslim 
ones and entering upon argument. The better course 
is to verify them and then act. -The society further pro- 
ceeds to advise me that I should go to Kathiawad and 
see things for myself. This, I have already said, I cannot 
do today. I must attend to my duty in Delhi and round 
about. These advisers forget, too, that by the friendly 
method I adopted I have a definite withdrawal to the 
extent necessary from the very parties who had com- 
plained. The moral is that where there is pursuit of 
truth for its own sake, the result is always happy as has 
been verified in innumerable cases. Patience and per- 
severance are essential in any such search. 
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DOLEFUL LETTER FROM SIND 

Doleful letters continue to come from Sind. The 
latest from Karachi says that there are practically no 
murders, but there is no life of self-respect for the Hindus. 
Thus, Muslims from the Union enter your house when- 
ever they like and calmly declare that they have come 
to occupy it. They have no authority. Yet, you dare 
not say no. Such instances are not rare. The Karachi 
of a few months ago has become a dream. This is the 
substance of a long letter which I hold to be trustworthy. 
This betokens anarchy. This kind of treatment is what 
may be called killing by inches and at the same time 
killing the soul also. I would plead with the Pakistan 
authorities to arrest this lawlessness. It is an unhealthy 
growth, the sooner removed the better. 

CONTROLS AGAIN 

Sugar control has gone and control on cereals, 
pulses and cloth will go. The object of the removal is 
not to lower the prices at a bound, it is to return to 
normal life. Superimposed control is bad any day. 
It is worse in this country in that we are a nation of 
millions spread over a large area 1,900 miles long and 
1,500 broad. I need not take into account the division 
of the country. We are not a military nation and we 
grow or can grow our own foodstuffs and enough cotton 
for our requirements. When this control is removed, 
the nation will breathe free, it will have the right to 
make mistakes. This ancient method of progressing 
by making mistakes and correcting them, is the proper 
way. Keep a child in cotton wools and stunt it or kill it. 
If you will let it develop into a robust man, you will 
expose his body, to all weathers, teaching him how to 
defy them. Precisely in the same manner, a government 
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worth the name has to show the nation how to face 
deficits^ bad weathers and other handicaps of life through 
its own collective effort instead of its being effortlessly 
helped to live any how. 

MEANING OF DECONTROL 
Thus considered decontrol means that the business 
of foresight is transferred from the few members of the 
Government to the millions composing the nation. The 
Government will have new tasks to perform towards 
the nation so as to enable it to discharge the duty devol- 
ved upon it. Methods of transport have to be put in 
order, and those of growing more food have to be brought 
home to the people and to that end the agricultural 
department has to learn how to serve the small grower 
rather than the capitalist grower. The Government has 
on the one hand to trust all arms of the nation as well 
as to watch and check their movement, regard being 
had always to the interest hitherto neglected of the 
small grower, who represents the largest majority of the 
millions. He is the consumer of his own crops reserving 
a small percentage for the mere consumer who, in ex- 
change for the food stuffs he gets, gives cash for buying 
the other necessaries of life. Control has meant less 
payment to the grower than he would otherwise command 
from the open market. Hence, to the extent that he 
gets a higher price, the prices of food must rise. These, 
the consumer will not grudge. The Government has to 
see that in the new set up the whole of the percentage 
in the rise of prices goes to the grower. This has to be 
made clear to the public from day to day or week to 
week as the case may be. The wealthy factory owners 
or middlemen have to work in co-operation with and 
in subordination to the Government. I understand that 
the process is going on. There should be perfect 
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co-ordination among these few men or corporations who 
have hitherto exploited the poor for their selfish purpose 
and have not hesitated to enter into unhealthy rivalry 
among themselves. This has to go especially in the case 
of food and cloth where the profit motive is to be wholly 
absent. Any successful attempt at adding to their profit 
owing to decontrol will defeat its purpose. Let us hope 
that these moneyed interest will rise to the occasion. 
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9 - 12-’47 

THEIR CHANGE 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji referred to a 
newspaper report saying that Sardar Patel and he were 
going to Pilani for change of air. Neither Sardar Patel 
nor he, had any time for such a change. Their change 
consisted in getting rest at night. But he had no right 
to speak for the Sardar, who might seek a quiet place 
for giving himself cessation from interviews and. office 
work. For himself, he had no cares of office and he had 
vowed to do or die in and about Delhi. He had heard 
too that elaborate preparations were being made in 
Delhi for sending all kinds of provisions for them. This 
was fantastically false. The report about Pilani, he saw 
in the papers. Why they did not verify the report from 
the Sardar or him, he did not know. 

WORSE THAN MURDER 

Gandhiji next referred to a Sindhi friend’s letter. 
Some days back he had referred to the letter of a doctor 
firom Sind describing the hardships of the Harijans in 
Sind. The letter said that the doctor had been put under 
arrest and that several other workers were also arrested, 
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though not with the doctor. The idea, it was said, was 
not to let anyone, who could speak for the Harijans, be 
free in Sind. It was a terrible state of affairs. He warned 
the Pakistan Government that such treatment was bound 
to drive away all workers. It was worse than outright 
murder. 

A WORD TO KASTURBA WORKERS 
Referring to his own talk to the women workers of 
the Kasturba Trust that afternoon, he said that the 
Trust was meant for the service of women and children 
in the villages of India. The workers had been mostly 
drawn from the cities. The cities up till now had ex- 
ploited the villages. The right thing would be that the 
cities should be there to be exploited for the villages. 
But today the capitalists brought raw materials from the 
villages and used them to make money. If these sevikas 
wanted to serve the villages, they had to become villagers 
at heart. They had to cease to be city-minded. They 
should take to the villages the good things of the cities, 
as for instance cleanliness and sanitation, but even these 
had to be given a rural garb. Then alone they would 
be able to check the exploitation of the villages and 
improve the lot of women and children there. 
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10 - 12-’47 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE CHARKHA 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji talked about the 
Charkha Sangh. He had gone to the Harijan Nivas to 
attend the meeting of the Charkha Sangh the day before 
and the Talimi Sangh that day. The Charkha Sangh 
stood for the propagation of the charkha and what it 
stood for, i.e. ahimsa. It taught and encouraged people 
to produce their own cloth. It taught all the processes 
beginning from the ginning, slivering and spinning of 
cotton to the preparation of cloth. If the people did 
that, they would be benefited in two ways. They would 
save the money spent in buying cloth and they would 
utilize their time in an artistic handicraft. He had said 
already that to suffer from shortage of cloth in India 
was sheer madness. The Charkha Sangh had succeeded 
in distributing a few crores of rupees among the poor 
villagers against useful work, but it had not succeeded 
in making the message of the charkha popular among the 
seven lakhs of villages of India. If all these villages had 
hummed with the charkha, the world and they would 
never have witnessed the tragic scenes that were happen- 
ing. The villages would have been happy busy hives. 
But today people thought only in terms of the mills in 
which only a few could work. The interest of moneyed 
men came before those of the masses. He had no quarrel 
with the former. He was staying with one. But their 
ways and his ways were different. Everyone talked of 
serving the poor. The socialists talked of the rule of the 
masses. The socialist revolution and socialization of big 
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industry might come in its time, but today even they 
should work for the charkha and all it implied. They 
should tell^the people to become self-sufficient at least 
in clothing. 

CHx^RKHA AND COMMUNAL HARMONY 

Continuing Gandhiji said that he had been working 
to that end for more than thirty years. He had called 
the charkha the symbol of non-violence. If the message 
of the charkha had spread, there would be no talk of 
turning out the Muslims. Large numbers had left Delhi. 
There was talk about turning out the rest. Would the 
Hindus go and live in their mosques? That would be 
the ruin of Hinduism. 

LIVE AND LET LIVE 

News had come from Ajmer that a large number of 
Muslims had been scared away. Out of the remaining, 
some had been killed and the poison was spreading to 
the villages. There was a big Dargah at Ajmer where 
the Hindus and Muslims both offered worship. Had 
they gone mad now? Gandhiji wanted them all to pray 
for good sense to prevail. In their efforts to kill or turn 
out the Muslims, they would kill Hinduism. Similarly, 
the Muslims would kill Islam by wiping out the Hindus 
and Sikhs from Pakistan. The only way to live was to 
let live. 
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ll-12-’47 

THE VERSE FROM THE QURAN 

Before the prayers started a member of the audience 
stood up and requested Gandhiji to explain the meaning 
of the verse from the Quran that was recited in the prayers. 
Gandhiji did that in his postrprayer speech. In the verse 
the devotee called upon Allah the All Merciful to save 
him from the clutches of the accursed Satan. He was 
the Lord of the Day of Judgement. Allah was one. He 
had no son and was not the son of anyone. In the end 
was the prayer that He might lead the devotee on the 
path trodden by those who were blessed with His grace. 

They might ask him why the Muslims did the deeds 
that went contrary to the above teaching. He asked 
them in return ; did the Christians live up to the message 
of the Bible or the Hindus up to the message of the 
Upanishads ? All Muslims were not bad and all Hindus 
were not good. 

ASSURANCE OF MUSLIM PEACE MISSION 

Four Muslim friends of the U. P. had been to the 
West Punjab on a peace mission. They had come to 
see Gandhiji in the morning and told him that the Hindus 
could go and live in Lahore in safety. They would 
accompany them and would lay down their lives before 
a hair of their heads was touched. Gandhiji asked them 
to write down what they had said so that he could read 
it to the meeting. They wrote and gave him the following 
letter : 

TTie U.P. Peace Mission has twice toured in the West 

Punjab. They spent one month there on the first occasion 
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and one week on the second. Conditions are much better 
now and the Government and the people are both trying 
to establish peace. 

1. The West Punjab Government wishes that the non- 
Muslims living there should continue to do so and those 
that have left should return. 

2. The Government has issued instructions that the 
property of those non-Muslims who come back should be 
returned to them. 

3. Those non-Muslims who return to the West Punjab 
should be given full protection and facilities for carrying 
on their business. 

4. If in spite of all their efforts any non-Muslim does 
not wish to return to the West Punjab, he has full right to 
sell or exchange his property. 

5. The Government is giving exemplary punishments 
to riot-mongers and is taking all precautions against a repe- 
tition of the trouble. The Peace Mission has prepared the 
people and the Government to shoulder the responsibility 
of ensuring the safety' of life, honour and property of the 
non-Muslims. The members of the U.P. Peace Mission assure 
their non-Muslim brethren that they would accompany 
those who wish to return to their homes and help to rehabi- 
litate them. They would protect them with their lives and 
will not leave them till they feel safe.” 

A Hindu had also given him a letter saying that 
he had stayed in Lahore throughout the riot. He was 
running a restaurant. He had an attendance of nearly 
one thousand a day. The Government was trying to 
suppress lawlessness. He requested the non-Muslims, who 
had left Lahore, to go back. 
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Gandhiji said that if this was true, he would feel 
more than satisfied. But the statement of these friends 
had to be proved in action. He would set about seeing 
what was possible to do in the matter. 
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12 - 12-’47 

HARDSHIPS OF THE REFUGEES 

A refugee had written to Gandhiji that in accor- 
dance with what Gandhiji had said about the return of 
the non-Muslims to Pakistan the previous evening, he 
would like to go back as early as possible. In the Union 
no one cared for. the refugees and the refugees were 
being subjected to great hardships. Gandhiji agreed that 
the refugees were being subjected to great hardships 
and that in spite of ail the efforts of the Union Govern- 
ment to help them. It must be remembered that the 
task was so colossal that the best of governments would 
be hard put to it to cope with it wholly to the satis- 
faction of everyone. He was, however, not prepared to 
advise anyone to return to Pakistan today. He would 
have to verify the statement of the Peace Mission and 
then to see what suitable arrangements could be made 
for the return of those who wished to go back, 

THE OTHER SIDE 

Gandhiji next referred to two angry letters that had 
come to him, one from Burma and the other from Bom- 
bay. They were from Muslims though the writers had 
chosen to remain anonymous. These friends insisted that 
the charges of atrocities which had been withdrawn by 
the Kathiawad Muslims were true. Gandhiji did not see 
how he could pay any serious attention to anonymous 
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itters. These friends should produce names, facts and 
gures in support of their charges and only then could 
5-andhiji ask the local authorities to inquire into them. 

A wire from Ajmer said that the disturbances there 
/ere not of the magnitude described and that the trouble 
ad not been started by the Hindus. He mentioned this 
elegram merely to let them know that there were people 
Lolding a different view also. He did not know where 
he truth lay. 

Another friend commented on his remark saying 
hat Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel had said that the expendi- 
ure on the renovation of the Somnath temple would 
lot be met from the State treasury. The friend saw no 
•eason why it should not be so met. Gandhiji believed 
hat if the State spent money for such purposes for one 
:ommunity 3 it must also do so for the others. That would 
oe wrong. 

HOOLIGANISM AT CALCUTTA 

Referring to the hooliganism at Calcutta, Gandhiji 
said that people seemed to have come to "believe that 
they could get anything through violence. It was entirely 
wrong. In the past he had fasted as a protest against 
such violence even when it was directed against a foreign 
Government. Now that they had their own Govern- 
ment, was lawlessness to be tolerated ? People comp- 
lained against Government measures to suppress disorderly 
behaviour. He would have them understand that freedom 
could never mean exemption from punishment against 
offences. If their was anything which they considered 
unjust, they could agitate against it in a proper manner. 
Had they tried out peaceful means and found them 
wanting? Their freedom was a baby of a little over 
three months. If they obstructed the Government in 
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the reported fashion, it would become impossible for 
it to properly discharge its functions of supplying food 
and other amenities to the people. Did all this mean 
that Indians could be only destructive and that they 
were unfit for carrying out constructive policies? The 
fight against the British Government was passive resis- 
tance, not violence. Now that they had their own Govern- 
ment, it was wrong to resort to methods which were 
taboo against the foreign Government. 
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13 - 12-’47 

MESSAGE OF THE CHARKHA 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji referred to his 
discussions at the recent meeting of the Charkha Sangh 
at the Harijan Colony. Why had he laid so much em- 
phasis on the charkha? Years ago when he first started 
talking of the charkha, he did not know that it was still 
a living industry in the Punjab and some parts of Gujarat 
and Kathiawad. It was first thought of as a means of 
supplementing the income of the poor kisan and the 
village women. Later on he discovered the tremendous 
power hidden in the charkha. That power was the power 
of non-violence which could not be defeated by the 
mightiest military force. It was this realization which 
had made him call the wheel the symbol of non-violence. 

They all knew the history of the spinning wheel, 
the history of the Dacca muslin and all its associations. 
In those days the spinning wheel was the symbol of our 
slavery. The artisans had to work at the rate fixed by 
their masters and they could not say no. The same 
wheel, plied with the full consciousness of its potentialities, 
had become the symbol of freedom. If all men and 
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women and children of age out of the forty crores of 
India plied the wheel, they would spin all the yam 
required for weaving enough khadi for the use of the mil- 
lions and save crores of rapees. But that was not of 
great consequence. The greatest thing he valued was 
the power generated by the co-operative effort of these 
forty crores of people. Was there any other occupation 
which could employ such numbers without exploiting 
anyone? The mills could never do that. They could 
employ only a few lakhs leaving under partial or full 
unemployment the millions. In the past they had plied 
the wheel say, for his sake, but without understanding 
its full import. That w^as why the w^heel was largely 
discarded. He wanted them to take to it now with 
deliberation and understanding. It meant freedom from 
exploitation. If it meant non-violence, as it did, it also 
meant a moral life. If they did that they would never 
discard it again, they would have no communal or other 
quarrels and they would become the harbingers of peace 
for the whole world. 
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14 - 12-’47 

’ A FRIENDLY ACT 

In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
said that he had received from a member of the audience, 
as he was coming, a letter saying that a Muslim friend 
who, having to leave for Pakistan under pressure, had 
left with him his hard-earned savings, which he had 
converted into gold and silver. The writer had asked 
whether he (the speaker) could see to the gold and 
silver being sent to the owner. Gandhiji said that if the 
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metals were sent to him with the name and address 
of the owner he would gladly ask the authorities to 
trace the owner and send the property to him. 

NAYEE TALIM 

As was promised, he dealt with Mayee Talim as it 
came next in the order in which the subjects were dealt 
with during his visits to the Harijan Nivas. JVayee Talim 
was only eight years old — not a long experience for 
an all India body dealing with such a subject as the 
education of the nation on a new basis. It was popularly 
and correctly described as education through handi- 
crafts. This was part of the truth. The root of this new 
education went much deeper. It lay in the application 
of truth and love in every variety of human activity, 
whether in individual life or a corporate one. The notion 
of education through handicraft rose from the contemp- 
lation of truth and love permeating life’s activities. Love 
required that true education should be easily accessible 
to all and should be of use to every villager in his daily 
life. Such education was not derived from nor did it 
depend upon books. It had no relation to sectional 
religion. If it could be called religious, it was universal 
religion from which all sectional religions were derived. 
Therefore, it was learnt from the Book of Life which 
cost nothing and which could not be taken away from 
one by any force on earth. The question then rose whether 
there were such teachers filled with truth and love and 
whether they could draw pupils who would care for 
truth and love in this unmoral age of disbelief. This 
question was to be answered by Dr. Zakir Hussain, the 
Chairman, and the Secretaries, Shri Aryanayakam and 
Shrimati Ashadevi. If they believed in truth and love 
not as a policy but as a life principle, he knew that the 
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possession of these would act as a magnet which would 
draw to itself the hardest human being. They should 
possess the qualities that were attributed to the steadfast 
man as described in the verses sung at the evening prayer. 
If they did not possess these attributes or if they aban- 
doned the task undertaken by them, the eight years old 
infant must die. Of the three, the burden mostly fell 
on the Secretaries. He could not claim that the infant 
Association had blossomed into an organization that 
existed irrespective of persons^ be they even the organizers. 
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15 - 12-’47 

DISGRACEFUL DEFL\NCE 

Here is what pained me to read in the papers : 

“The bxiildings of six Municipal schools have been 
occupied by refugees and, in spite of the best efforts of the 
Delhi Municipal Committee, they have not vacated them. 
The Committee proposes to approach the police authorities 
to get the buUdings vacated.” 

This report appears to be reliable. It is a shameful 
instance of lawlessness and worse. That such defiance 
can take place in the Capital of the Union reflects no 
credit on anybody. I am hoping that the trespassers 
themselves will repent of their folly and vacate the school 
premises and, that failing, their friends will succeed in 
bringing sense to them and that the Government will 
not feel compelled to put their threat into execution. 
There is a general charge against the refugees that the 
terrible afiiiction they have gone through have not made 
them sober, sensible and industrious workers. Let us 
hope that the refugees in general and these trespassers 
in particular will by-their repentance disprove the charge. 
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LAWLESSNESS AND CORRUPTION 

On Saturday I dealt with lawlessness in Calcutta in 
another setting and by non-refugees. It is up to all 
leaders, no matter to what persuasion or party they 
belong, to be jealous guardians of India’s honour which 
she cannot keep if lawlessness and corruption become 
the order of the day. I mention corruption in the same 
context for it belongs to the same brood. I hear from 
many trustworthy sources that it is on the increase. Will 
everyone be for himself and none for India? 

A CUNNING MOVE 
A correspondent writes : 

‘T have just heard over the radio your post-prayer 
’speech delivered on the 11th December, 1947. In this you 
say that certain U.P. Muslims who had been to Lahore, 
had come to you and assured on behalf of the Pakistan officials 
that non-Muslims, especially the Hindus, could go to Lahore 
and start their businesses there. Firstly, this invitation, to 
the Hindus alone and not to the Sikhs, is a cimning move 
on the part of Pakistan officials to create a split amongst 
the Hindus and Sikhs, -- 

“All such assurances are farce and mockery and people 
like you alone perhaps can be misled by such Muslims. 
Herewith I am sending you a cutting dated ll-12-’47 from 
the Hindustan Times which speaks for itself and fairly exposes 
the sincerity of the Pakistan Government. After going through 
this, do ypu please still believe that such Muslims who come 
to you are honest? They only mean to show to the world 
that the Pakistan Government is quite fair to the minorities 
and everything is well in Pakistan whereas the facts are 
quite the contrary. If these Muslims come to you again, kindly 
show them this cutting. 
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“Further, I am sure you remember well what fate the 
Hindus and Sikhs met on the 20th November, 1947, when 
they went to Lahore to take their valuables from their banks. 
Even the Indian Military, under whose protection the Hindus 
and Sikhs went, was attacked by Muslim mobs in the presence 
of the Pakistan officials who took no steps to check the rioters.’’ 

The cutting referred to by the correspondent reads 
as follows : 

“Non-Muslim businessmen and shopkeepers who had 
fled eastwards during the recent communal disturbances 
are gradually returning to Lahore with a view to opening 
their trading concerns now closed for months, but on seeing the 
impossible conditions they are required to sign before getting 
possession of their shops, many of them have gone back to 
India in disappointment, according to a recent report pub- 
lished in the Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, 

“The report adds : Shops are being opened by the 
Rehabilitation Commissioner on behalf of the owners. The 
following terms are required to be signed by these shopkeepers ; 

1. A promise to maintain proper accounts of all sales, 

2. That the owner will not transfer any interest in his 
shop without previous written permission of the Assistant 
Rehabilitation Commissioner. 

3. That he will continue to manage his shop as a nm- 
ning concern. 

4. That all sale proceeds shall be deposited daily in a 
Scheduled Bank and shall not be withdrawn without the 
previous permission of the Assistant Rehabilitation Com- 
missioner. 

5. That the shopowner will continue to reside perma- 
nently in Lahore. 

“Many businessmen who had returned to Lahore with 
a view to opening their concerns have gone back to India. 
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They feel that the conditions which they are being required 
to sign before possession is actually given them are such that 
it will not be possible for ‘them to conduct their business 
etc. with respect in the face of so much interference and 
supervision by the Government, 

“Besides, they say, since the Pakistan Government 
have promised the minorities ‘generous treatment’ it does 
not behove them to treat non-Muslim businessmen in a dif- 
ferent manner. A leading businessman said ; ‘No such 
restrictions are being imposed on Muslim traders and busi- 
nessmen.’ ” 

TRUST BEGETS TRUST 

I dealt with the disappointment only the other day. 
Whilst the information may be quite accurate, it does 
not necessarily vitiate what the Muslim friends told me. 
They have not only their own reputation to keep but 
also of those in the Union whom they represent and of 
p^^bistan authorities who gave them the assurances. 
Let me add, too, that the friends are in touch with me. 
They came in today. As I was silent and busy writing 
my prayer speech, I could not afford to see them. They 
have, however, sent me the assurance that they are not 
idle; they are prosecuting their peace mission. I warn 
my correspondent against being hyper-suspicious and 
hyper-sensitive. He will lose nothing by believing. Dis- 
belief is a treacherous mate. Let him beware. For my 
part, I am unrepentant. I have trusted all my life with 
my eyes open. I propose to trust these Muslim friends 
too till they prove themselves untrue. Trust begets trust. 
It gives you strength to combat treachery. If there is to 
be return on either side by the evacuees to their homes, 
it will be only by the means I have adopted and am 
pursuing. 
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AN UNWORTHY FEAR 


The correspondent’s fear that the offer is intended 
to create a rift between the Sikhs and Hindus is un- 
worthy. I told the friends that their proposal might bear 
that sinister meaning. They said an emphatic ‘no’ to it. 
I see nothing wrong in making the passage smooth for 
recross over. It is not to be denied that there is stronger 
prejudice in Pakistan against the Sikhs. But there is no 
doubt that the two must sink or swim together. Only 
they must not have evil designs. There is no such thing 
as an honourable partnership betw^een conspirators. 

CITIZEN OF UNDIVIDED INDIA 

A friend from Eastern Pakistan asks : “How can I 
declare myself as an inhabitant of undivided India when 
it is cut into two and when to be of one part excludes 
you from the other?” Whatever the legal pundits may 
say, they cannot dominate the mind of man. Who can 
prevent the friend from declaring himself as a citizen 
of the world even though legally he is not and though 
he may be, as he will be, prevented from entering many 
States under their laws? Legal status should not worry 
a man who has not reduced himself to the state of a 
machine as many of us have. So long as the moral con- 
dition is sound, there is no warrant for anxiety. What 
every one of us has to guard against is the harbouring 
of ill-will against a State or its people. Thus, one cannot 
do so against the Muslims of Pakistan or its Government 
and stiU claim to belong to Pakistan as also to the Union 
of India. Such a state, if it is general, must lead to war. 
Any State will declare traitorous the conduct of every 
inhabitant who entertains hostility against it and even 
helping the enemy State. Loyalty cannot be divided. 
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16-12-’47 

RESULTS OF DECONTROL 

In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
gave the audience certain figures placed before him by 
Shri Brijkrishna Chandiwala indicating the results of 
decontrol in as far as it had gone. As a result the price 
of gur (jaggery) had fallen to eight annas a seer from 
a rupee. He hoped that it would fall still lower. In his 
youth gur was sold at one anna. The price of shakkar 
had fallen from Rs. 34 to Rs. 24 per maund. One rupee 
now brought one and a half seers of pulses instead of 
14 chhataks. The price of gram had fallen from Rs. 24 
to Rs. 18 per maund. The black market price of wheat 
had been Rs. 34 per maund. It had come down to 
Rs. 24. He was rightly accused of knowing nothing about 
orthodox economics and the fluctuations of prices. He 
talked of decontrol in his ignorance, but the consequences 
would have to be borne by the poor people. The results, 
however, so far had falsified the fears. The poor seemed 
to be better off without the control. He had received 
numerous congratulations for decontrol. He could not 
appropriate them for many causes and many persons 
had worked towards the same end. If the middleman and 
the grower thought more of the whole country than of 
themselves, he had no doubt that decontrol all round 
would be an unmixed blessing. All fear about decontrol 
was due to the supposition that the business community 
would not play the game. The sceptics distrusted the 
producer and the middleman. If the majority of the 
people were selfish and untrustworthyj how • could 
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democracy, Panchayat Raj work? Gandhiji would ask the 
Government to utilize the services of non-civilians equally 
with those of the civilians. The difference was that the 
latter were highly paid and the former were volunteers. 
Each was amenable to law for any fraud. 

SALARIES AND CIVIL SERVICE 

He had received complaints about the high salaries 
of the civil servants. The Civil Service could not be 
done away with all of a sudden. Their number had 
already been reduced, with the result that those re- 
maining had to work harder. The Sardar had, therefore, 
congratulated them for their work. He (Gandhiji) did 
not grudge credit where it was deserved, but he could 
not help noting that they drew" salaries which before 
independence the Congress had considered too much. 
The real Civil Service were the people. After all, Congress- 
men had been working without any salaries in the past. 
If a Congressman becomes a parliamentary secretary 
today, why should he be paid a high salary? He did 
not know that parliamentary secretaries were needed. 
The Congress party must be chary of imposing more 
paid secretaries on the Government. It would be wrong 
to tone down the high standard the Congress had set 
before the country. Greater care was necessary in that 
they had now crores at their disposal. It would be im- 
prudent to let the expenditure go up w^hen the income 
remained stationary. Every business firm had to see that 
the credit side was larger than the debit side. Could 
they run the business of free India by ignoring this 
basic fact? They had some money today and they could 
squander it in any way they liked. But it would not 
last long unless they acted like wise businessmen. 
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17 - 12-’47 

FORCIBLE OCCUPATION 

In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji referred to the 
letter of a Punjabi friend from the East Punjab. He had 
a house there and had his business in the West Punjab. 
Like others he had to leave the West Punjab and on 
coming to the East Punjab found his house occupied 
by a Government servant. In spite of all his efforts, he 
was unable to get it vacated and could just get two 
rooms in his own house. He asked Gandhiji if the East 
Punjab Government should help him to get possession 
or whether he must resort to a court of law for the pur- 
pose. Gandhiji agreed that the Government should help 
him to get his house vacated without his having to go 
to a court of law. And as the occupant was a Govern- 
ment servant, it should not be difficult for the Govern- 
ment. Whilst he held that houses belonging to the refugees 
should be vacated, he had to remind the refugees that 
some of them were forcibly occupying other people’s 
houses. They were reported to have broken open the 
locks of vacant houses especially when they happened 
to belong to Muslims. Such lawlessness was not good 
for the country or for the individual concerned. Could 
bloodshed, arson and loot ever benefit anybody? 

SWEET TALK 

Gandhiji was being warned that in spite of sweet 
talk by Muslim leaders in Pakistan, no Hindu or Sikh 
could live in Pakistan with any self-respect or safety. 
Congressmen had always held that their State was a 
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secular State, where there could be no distinctions of 
caste and creed. But many Hindus and Sikhs were acting 
otherwise. If both the States were to lose their moorings, 
it must spell the ruin of both. 

CONDITIONS FOR RETURN 

A friend had written to him as follows : ^'Forced 
by circumstances and to save valuable human lives, we 
had to leave Lahore on the 17th August with family 
and take shelter in Delhi with a relation. Our house 
was looted and our shop given to some Muslim by the 
Pakistan Government. We approached the Ministry for 
Refugees, Delhi, to help us in bringing our goods here 
on 9-9-’47 when all the things were intact, and receiving 
no acknowledgment even and after receiving news of 
loot and passing of the shop to a Mushm, our dear father 
went to Lahore on the 1st December and approached 
the Pakistan Government in accordance with the deci- 
sion between the Pakistan Government and the Indian 
Government that people who liked to go back to their 
original places would be given all facilities to restart 
their business and afforded all protection, applied to 
allow us to open our factories and work the same. We 
learn from our representative that the Director of 
Industries, Lahore, has refused to give us the permission, 
saying that the factories are allotted to ten refugees 
jointly (although the possession of the same has not 
been handed over to them) and the decision cannot be 
altered.” Gandhiji’s reply was that he had not asked 
anyone to return without assurances and arrangement 
by the Pakistan Government. It pleased him that some 
Muslims were working for the return of Hindu and Sikh 
evacuees. But the time was not ripe yet for their return. 

' He would let them know when he thought that they 
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could safely return. The Muslim tnends aoout whom 
he had made mention and even he himself might accom* 
pany the first batch. 

INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 

Next, Gandhiji referred to East Africa.^ The railway 
was made by the Sikhs under great hardship. The Sikhs 
were an enterprising community. And now an Anti- 
Indian Immigration Bill was brought before the local 
legislature. Indians, Hindus and Muslims, had gone to 
East Africa before the Europeans. They had gone there 
not as exploiters with rifle in hand. They were business- 
men. They had become friends with the indigenous 
population. They had worked for the prosperity of the 
land. It was discreditable to treat them as interlopers. 

j.^pr^scn.tatives of the Indians in East Africa had 
wired to Pandit Nehru and had sent Gandhiji a copy 
thereof requesting the Indian Government to intervene 
on behalf of the Indian settlers. India was independent 
and could not tolerate legislation _ against her nationals. 
He hoped that the authorities in East Africa would 
realize the inadvisability of losing India’s friendship. 
Pandit Nehru would, he was sure, do all that was possible 
to help the Indians in East Africa. 
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18 - 12-’47 


A CONFUSED ARGUMENT 

In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
dealt with a letter in which the correspondent had said 
that he was painfully surprised to hear from Gandhiji’s 
lips that it hurt him to continue to receive letters in 
English. Gandhiji had said that India was friends with 
all. If he had equally friendly feelings towards Muslims 
and Englishmen, how was it that he was working for 
preserving Urdu and displacing English? Gandhiji was 
amazed at the question. It displayed gross ignorance of 
facts. English was an international language but it 
could never become the national language of India. 
English was a foreign language, not so Urdu. He was 
proud of the fact that Urdu was a language which had 
evolved in India and was an Indian language. It was 
originally the language spoken in the military camps 
during Muslim rule and the military largely consisted 
of Indians, whether Hindus or Muslims. Muslim rulers 
had become domiciled in India. When Gandhiji returned 
to India as a barrister, he was a youngster. After two 
years’ stay in India, he went away to South Africa, 
where he had stayed for twenty years. Ever since his 
return to India from South Africa, he had been crying 
from the house top that the national language of India 
could be none but the one that was spoken in the North 
by the Hindus and Muslims and written in the Nagari 
or Urdu script. It was the language of Tulsidas. The 
poet saint had not disdained to use Arabic and Persian 
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words even in his time. That language which had under- 
gone evolution was the interprovincial speech written in 
the two scripts. The provincial languages must be helped 
to develop and become richer. The all India speech or 
national language must displace English, which blocked 
the progress of all the Indian languages. With the dis- 
appearance of English rule must disappear English speech. 
Its proper and unrivalled place was as an international 
medium. Urdu was a language replete with Arabian 
and Persian words including some of the grammar. 
Hindi tended to exclude Arabic and Persian words. 
Hindustani was a happy blend of the two with the 
grammatical structure unaffected by Arabic or Persian. 

SHEER IGNORANCE 

The correspondent then reminded Gandhiji that if 
it was difficult for Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to forget Urdu, 
was it not equally difficult for the South Indians to 
forget English? This question again betrayed ignorance. 
He had been to Madras often enough. When he went 
there before he had become a Mahatma^ he could not 
make himself understood by the jatkawala in English, 
but he could do so in his broken Hindustani. English 
was not the mother-tongue of the Tamilians as Urdu 
was of Sir Tej. Lala Lajpat Rai was a friend of his. 
Gandhiji used to twit him by asking him when he would 
learn to speak and write in pure Hindi. Lalaji said that 
he could not do that. And yet Lalaji was a staunch 
Arya Samajist. He said that his mother-tongue was Urdu 
in which he could hold audiences spell-bound. Gandhiji 
had twice been the President of the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan. They had then welcomed his drive for the 
national language as defined by him. Why did they 
now resent it? Was he any the less Hindu or Indian 
for his desire for a blend between Hindi and Urdu? 
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NEGATION OF RELIGION 

Gandhiji then referred to the riot at Ajmer ^vith 
sorrow. Did they think they could protect Hinduism 
by killing the Muslims in the Union or driving them 
out? Did they hope to serve all India speech by ex- 
cluding the Urdu script or language? He would not be 
with them for ever. They would remember his words 
when he was gone. All religions taught men to be good 
and peaceful. Intolerance was the negation of religion. 
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19 - 12-’47 

VISIT TO A GURGAON VILLAGE 

In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
told the audience that he had been to meet the Meos 
who had been rendered homeless. Many had been driven 
away from the States of Alwar and Bharatpur. Some 
had gone to Pakistan, others were undecided whether 
they should stay or go away. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava 
had accompanied him and had assured them that those 
who wanted to stay had every right to do so. Their lives 
and property would be safeguarded by his Government. 
Gandhiji said that he could never be reconciled to the 
exchange of population. To uproot lakhs and lakhs of 
men, women and children from their homes was a 
devilish act. In the face of the calamity, it was idle to 
speculate as to who started or whose was the greater 
violence. Such calculation was not the w^ay to peace. 
Those who wanted to go to Pakistan of their own accord 
were free to do so. No one would obstruct them. Nor 
could any one compel them to leave the Union. The 
Meos were a fighting community. Some said that they 
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Neve like a criminal tribe. Even if the charge was true, 
:he State could not banish them. The right way would 
be to reform and induce them to become worthy citizens. 

PRICES AND DECONTROL 

A friend said that where he was living, decontrol 
had caused a rise in the price of sugar. Gandhiji said 
that in other places prices were reported to have fallen. 
There must be a local cause for a local rise. 

CONTROL ON PETROL 

There was the transport difficulty which came in 
the way of proper distribution. Dr. Mathai had his 
difficulties. There was shortage of coal and wagons. The 
Minister was trying to overcome them as early as he 
could. India carried on her business when there were 
no railways. But now when she had them, shortage of 
transport caused a real difficulty. What was then a proper 
substitute for or addition to railway transport? Motor' 
transport at once came to the mind. But that transport 
could not function if there was no petrol. This pointed 
to the removal of the control over petrol. He did not 
know why it should be difficult. One could not do things 
by halves. If control had to go, it should at least go 
from petrol. Petrol was not a thing which was required 
by everybody. The Government might keep enough for 
their own requirements. They could any day buy petrol 
in the black market in daylight. If motor transport 
became easily available, there would be no dearness in 
the price of salt. He was told that production of salt 
was fair enough but the difficulty of transport came in 
the way. 

COMPOST MANURE 

The food shortage was due to deficient production. 
One potent way of increasing production was proper 
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manuring. Artificial manures, he was told, were harm- 
ful for the soil. Shrimati Mirabehn who had become a 
kisan and loved animals, especially the cow, as well as 
human beings, had been instrumental in getting together 
a Compost Conference in Delhi. Dr. Rajendraprasad 
and Sardar Datarsingh and others had participated in 
it. After three days' deliberations they had passed a 
series of resolutions, enunciating ways and means of 
preparing compost manure from cow dung and human 
excreta and refuse. The compost manure emitted no bad 
odour. It would save lakhs of rupees and also increase 
the fertility of the soil without exhausting it. The partici- 
pants in the Conference had as their sole object increase 
in production. Shrimati Mirabehn had gone to Rishi- 
kesh that day and she would continue the work of cattle 
improvement and making compost manure universal in 
India. It was a difficult task whose fruition depended 
upon the co-operation of the people. 
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20 - 12-'47 

SHED COWARDICE 

Gandhiji expressed sorrow at the recrudescence of 
trouble in Delhi even though it was on a very minor 
scale. If the Hindus and Sikhs of Delhi or the Pakistan 
sufferers in Delhi were determined not to let the Muslims 
stay here, they should say so boldly and openly and the 
Government should declare that it could offer the 
affected Muslims no protection. It would be a declaration 
of bankruptcy on the part of the Government. It would 
mean a decline and extinction of the Hindu and Sikh 
religions if the disease spreads. Similarly, if Pakistan 
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would let no Hindu or Sikh stay there with safety and 
honour, it would mean extinction of Islam in India. 
He wanted them to shed all cowardice. He held it to be 
cowardice to force out any one by indirect means. If the 
Muslims were bad, goodness on the part of the Hindus 
and Sikhs would make them good. In the bhajan that 
they had just heard Mira said that she felt happy when 
she saw a devotee of God and grieved when she looked 
at worldly men. The sight of the godly men made her 
feel godly. The way to deal with bad men was to reform 
them, not to turn them out or kill them. 

THE VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 

Gandhiji then referred to the meetings of A.I.V.I.A. 
that he had attended at the Harijan Colony during the 
week between the 6th to the 13th instant. He had told 
them about three meetings but was unable to deal with 
A.I.V.I.A. meetings. He had said that the spinning 
wheel was the Sun in the village system of India, if not 
for her few cities also. The various village industries 
were like planets revolving round the Sun. Without the 
Sun the planets were nowhere. He felt that the reverse 
was equally true, though he could not prove it scienti-. 
fically. But he could say so confidently about the villages. 
There were many villages round about Delhi. If they 
developed village industries, the villages and the city 
of Delhi would add to each other’s prosperity. Then 
they would have no time to think of communal strife. 
He had heard that many artisans in Delhi and round 
about were Muslims. Their departure had greatly dis- 
turbed the life of the city. At Panipat large numbers 
of Muslims were employed in making blankets. Their 
departure had greatly hampered the work, if it had not 
stopped it altogether. Hindus and Muslims in many 
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cases had their difTerent industries. Hindustan and Pakis- 
tan were both suffering heavily as a result of this dis- 
location. 

CAPITAL AND L.\BOUR 

Gandhiji had talked to them about compost manure 
the previous evening. The excreta of animals and human 
beings mixed with refuse could be turned into golden 
manure, itself a valuable commodity. It increased the 
productivity of the soil which received it. Preparation 
of this manure was itself a village industry. But this, 
like all village industries, could not give tangible results 
unless the crores of India co-operated in reviving them 
and thus making India prosperous. This was the funda- 
mental distinction between capital and labour. Capital 
exploited the labour of a few to multiply itself. The 
sum total of the labour of the crores, wisely utilized, 
automatically increased the wealth of the crores. Therein 
lay true democracy, true Panchayat Raj, Unless India 
concentrated her whole energy on this vast constructive 
effort, and if her children occupied themselves in un- 
seemly communal strife, her fate would be like that of 
the Yadavas of old who wasted their time in drink, 
debauchery and gambling and ended by cutting one 
another’s throats. 
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22 - 12-’47 

NO DESECRATION 

Not perhaps eight miles from here is the mausoleum, 
of Kutubuddin Bakhtiyarkaki Chishtisaheb which is 
reputed to be second in sanctity to the one in Ajmer. 
Both are visited not only by Muslims but by thousands 
of Hindus and other non-Muslims in equal veneration, 
Hindu wrath visited the sacred place in early September 
last. The Muslims in the surroundings felt compelled to 
vacate their favourite home which had been such for 
close on four centuries. It would be unnecessary to 
mention this tragic occurrence but for the fact that the 
place is still deserted by the Muslims, however much 
they may be devoted to the mausoleum. It behoves the 
Hindus, Sikhs, the officials immediately in charge and 
the Ministers to wipe out the disgrace and reinstate the 
place in all its original glory. What I have said here is 
equally applicable to all the Muslim places of worship 
in and around Delhi and elsewhere in the Union. It 
is high time that both the Governments by their firm 
action made it clear to their respective majorities that 
they could no longer tolerate desecration of the places 
of worship, big or insignificant. All damage done to 
them should be repaired without delay. 

DUTY OF THE UNION MUSLIMS 

In view of the decision recently arrived at by the 
Muslim League meeting held in Karachi and in view 
of the meeting to be held in Lucknow at the instance 
of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Muslim friends have 
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been asking me whether if they were members of the 
Muslim League, they should attend the Lucknow meeting, 
whether they should also attend the meeting of the 
League members to be held in Madras and in any event 
what the attitude of the members of the Muslim League 
in the Union should be. I have no doubt that if they 
are invited specially or publicly, they should attend the 
Lucknow meeting as also the later meeting at Madras. 
At each meeting they should express their views fear^ 
lessly and frankly. That the Muslims in India find 
themselves in a minority without protection from the 
majority in Pakistan is no disadvantage if they at all 
followed the technique of non-violence during the past 
thrity years. It was not necessary for them to have faith 
in non-violence to be able to appreciate the fact that 
a minority, however small it might be, never has any 
cause for fear as to the preservation of their honour 
and all that must be near and dear to man. He is so 
made that if he understood his Maker and himself as 
made in His image, no power on earth could rob him 
of self-respect except he Iiimself. A dear English friend 
in Johannesburg, while I was fighting the mighty Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal, told me that he always made 
common cause with minorities. For, he said, they were 
hardly ever in the wrong and if they were they could 
be weaned from it without difficulty, whereas majorities 
could not be, owing to the intoxication that power 
gave them. The friend had uttered a great truth, if by 
majority we would also understand the power that 
exclusive possession of weapons of destruction gave an 
aggregate of men. We know to our cost that a handful 
of Englishmen were able to be the majority, keeping 
under their heels millions of Indians by possession of 
arms which India did not have and could not know how 
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to wield them even if she had. It is a thousand pities 
that neither the Hindus nor Muslims learnt the lesson 
whilst the English power was in operation in our country. 
The Union Muslims are now free from the oppressive- 
ness they were under, whilst they were falsely proud 
of the Muslim majority in the West and the East. If 
they would realize the virtue of being in a minority, 
they would know that they could now express in their 
own lives the best that is in Islam. Will they remember 
that Islam gave its best during the Prophet’s ministry 
in Mecca? Christianity waned when Constantine came 
to it. But I must not here carry this argument further. 
My advice is based upon implicit belief in it. Therefore, 
if my Muslim friends do not share the belief, they will 
perhaps do well to reject the advice. 

BE OF THE CONGRESS 

In my opinion, while they should hold themselves 
in readiness to join the Congress, they should refrain 
from applying for admission until they are welcomed 
with open arms and on terms of absolute equality. In 
theory at least the Congress has no major and minor 
communities. It has no religion but the religion of 
humanity. For the Congress every man or woman is 
equal to any other. It is a purely secular, political, 
national organization in which Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians, Parsis, Jews are equal. Because the Congress 
has not always been able to live up to its professions, 
it has appeared to many Muslims as a predominantly 
caste Hindu organization. Any way, Muslims should 
have dignified aloofness so long as the tension lasts. 
They would be in the Congress when their services are 
wanted by it. In the meantime they should be of the 
Congress even as I am. That I have an influence without 
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being a four anna member is because I have served it 
faithfully ever since my return from South Africa in 
1915. Every Muslim can do so from now and he will 
find that his services are as much valued as mine. Today, 
every Muslim is assumed to be a Leaguer and, therefore, 
to be an enemy of the Congress. Such unfortunately has 
been the teaching of the League. There is now not the 
slightest cause for enmity. Four months are too short 
a period to be free from the communal poison. Un- 
fortunately for this unhappy land, the Hindus and Sikhs 
mistook the poison for nectar and have, therefore, be- 
come enemies of the Muslims of India and have to their 
disgrace retaliated and so become even with the Muslims 
of Pakistan. I would, therefore, urge the Muslim minority 
to rise superior to the poisonous atmosphere and live 
down the thoughtless prejudice by proving by their 
exemplary conduct that the only honourable way of 
living in the Union is that they should be full citizens 
without any mental reservations. It follows then that 
the League cannot remain a political organization, even 
as the Hindu Mahasabha or the Sikh Sabha or the Parsi 
Sabha cannot. They may function as religious organi- 
zations for internal rehgious reform for the purpose of 
exploring the best and living the best that is in their 
religions. Then they will purify the atmosphere of all 
poison and vie with one another in well-doing. They 
will be friendly to one another and thus help the State. 
Their political ambition can only be satisfied through 
the Congress, whether they are in it or not. The Congress 
will be a caucus when it thinks of those only who are in 
it. It has very few such even now. It has as yet an un- 
rivalled position because it strives to represent the whole 
of India without exception. It aims to serve ‘"'even 
unto this last”. 
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23-12-’47 

PRAYER TIME 

A friend had given a note to Gandhiji suggesting 
that in view of the increasing cold, prayers might be 
held at 5 p. m. instead of 5-30 p. m. Gandhiji said that 
from the 21st December the day would be gradually 
lengthened, but he would respect their wishes all the 
same. He asked those who wanted the prayers to be 
held earlier to raise their hands. A large number wanted 
the prayers earlier, there was no dissentient and it was, 
therefore, decided to put back the prayer time by half 
an hour. 

NON-MUSLIMS IN BAHAWALPUR 

Some people from Bahawalpur had brought placards 
to the prayer ground the day before on which was written: 
“Save the 70,000 Hindus and Sikhs of Bahawalpur.” 
Gandhiji was silent, so he referred to the subject today. 
Two friends saw him during the day in the same con- 
nection. They said that they were contemplating fasting 
before the Governor-General’s house till arrangements 
were made for the evacuation of the Hindus and Sikhs 
from Bahawalpur. Gandhiji said that such a step would 
help none. The Governor-General had no power today 
except such as he derived from the Cabinet. He had 
no longer the might of the British Empire at his back. 
Nor could he utilize his power as a fine warrior that 
he was. For the time being he had put it in cold storage. 
He nevertheless agreed that arrangements should be 
made to bring the Hindus and Sikhs from Bahawalpur. 
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It was the duty of the Nawabsaheb to make arrange- 
ments to send them wherever they wanted to go outside 
Pakistan. Bahawalpur was, he understood, made princi- 
pally by the Sikhs. Yet they and the Hindus had to 
suffer terribly. The Nawabsaheb could not disown res- 
ponsibility in the matter. But let bygones be bygones. 
He appealed to the Nawabsaheb to make a declaration 
that not a hair of the head of any Hindu and Sikh would 
be touched in the State till arrangements were made 
for their evacuation. During the interval they should 
be well looked after. 

REFUGEES IN PAKISTAN 
The day’s Statesman says: 

‘^After being in the grip of a cold wave for three days, 
when the minimum temperature fluctuated between 34° 
and 36° Lahore had its first shower on Saturday morning. 
Rain fell on Sunday and again today, much to the misery 
and harassment of thousands of under-nourished and scantly 
clothed refugees who have no bed and no roof except the over- 
cast sky above them. Taking a walk on the Mall yesterday, 
I could hear in the stillness of the night the moans and groans 
of these unfortunate people. 

* * * 

“Until a few days ago cholera was prevalent and from 
September 6 to date nearly 2,500 cases have occurred in 
the city, about a quarter proving fatal. Now smallpox of a 
virulent type has broken out and on an average is causing 
20 deaths every day. In the last three days 125 cases have 
been reported to the Health Department. 

^ m ^ 

“Outbreaks of epidemics are perhaps not surprising, 
especially when it is borne in mind that the most insanitary 
conditions still prevail here. 
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“Sweepers have been brought from Murrec and other 
places but, as the Health Officer ruefully admitted to me 
today, his staff has not yet succeeded in getting the maximum 
work out of them. The unsightly heaps of garbage all over 
the city and the stench which greets visitors to streets and 
lanes in thickly populated parts of the city are sufficient to 
convince one that if sanitation does not improve soon, disease 
is likely to take a heavy toll.” 

Gandhiji was of the opinion that it was wrong for 
the refugees to have servants rendering the necessary 
service. The refugees should themselves attend to them 
and try to do some other work on behalf of the whole 
camp. They must turn their misfortune to the best 
account. It was the duty of both the Governments, to 
see to their food, shelter and clothing, but never to 
produce an army of servants for them. Whether they 
were Hindus or Muslims or Sikhs, they should, not shirk 
what was miscalled menial work including latrine clean- 
ing, nor must they become lazy. People must shed the 
evil habit of thinking that sanitary work, was to be con- 
fined to a special class of people. The audience must 
excuse him for showing so much care about the Muslim 
refugees in Pakistan. He- could not make any such un- 
manly distinction. 

NEWS FROM NOAKHALI 

Gandhiji then told the audience that his secretary 
Pyarelalji had come to see him from Noakhali. Pyarelalji 
and his colleagues had, in his opinion, done very good 
work there. They had stayed there at Gandhiji’s instance 
even at the risk' of their liv^s, if necessary. It had given 
great comfort and courage to the Hindus and it had 
also enabled the Mushms to realize that these volunteers 
were the friends of all and wanted to restore peace and 
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goodwill. Pyarelalji had told him of one incident which 
he wanted to share with them in his own words : 

“What may be termed the first act in restitution in 
Shahpur, which was the starting point and storm centre 
during the riots and where I have been working for the last 
thirteen months in pursuance of Gandhiji’s “Do or Die” 
mission in Noakhali, was performed the other day when the 
local Muslims with their own hands removed a mosque 
which they had erected on a site belonging to the Hindus 
out of dismantled material of the house of a local Hindu 
businessman; Both the dismantled material and the site have 
been restored to the rightful owners. In a signed declaration 
which the leading local Muslims have issued, they have des- 
cribed the act as “a gesture of goodwill towards our Hindu 
brethren and a step towards their rehabilitation.” The step 
was not taken without some vigorous heart-searching and 
even at the eleventh hour there w^as some talk of having a 
joint meeting of the Hindus and Muslims of the locality to 
“explore means” of “amicable” settlement by “compromise”* 
But they at once saw the point when it was pointed out 
to them .that compromise could have no place in a matter 
which called for restitution on the part of the majority com- 
munity, specially, when it was the offender. Even if there 
were no demand on the part of the minority, still the majority 
community would be bound to do full redress. Before the dis- 
mantling commenced I told the leading Muslims that unless 
they did the restitution from their heart, I would far rather 
that they left it alone for the time^ being. Physical restoration 
was nothing unless it symbolized a heart change and carried 
with it the guarantee of the goodwill of the majority 
community. On my part I assured them that I would not let 
the authorities use coercion on them, so long as I was there. 
They however, assured me that they really meant to do the 
reparation from their heart -and proceeded with the 
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dismantliiig with Sistnillck on their lips. The credit for the 
performance was due to the commendable good sense shown 
by the local Muslims and the exertions of the district officers, 
particularly the District Magistrate, who is untiring in his 
efforts to promote peace and goodwill between the two 
communities. This is not to say as yet that “God’s in His 
heaven” and “all’s right with the world” in Noakhali. The 
“petty done” only lends hope and encouragement in regard 
to the “undone vast”, which has yet to be tackled.” 

If all in India and Pakistan followed this example, 
the shape of things would be changed in no time. The 
key to the solution of the tangle lay in everyone follow- 
ing the best in his own religion and entertaining equal 
regard for the other religions and their followers. 

103 

24 - 12-’47 

WAS IT NON-VIOLENCE? 

In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
said that some Sikh friends had been coming to see him. 
And he had seen some newspaper cuttings. There seemed 
to be a general impression that he had become an enemy 
of the Sikhs. They would not have worried much about 
that but for the fact that his word seemed to carry weight 
with the world outside India. The world thought that 
India had won her independence through non-violence 
and if it was so, it was a unique thing in history. How 
Gandhiji wished that it was so ! But he had already said 
that it was not. The cowardly or the weak and the lame 
of heart could never practise non-violence. The physi- 
cally disabled could always practise non-violence if they 
had the grace of God. He had blindly thought that the 
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Indian fight was non-violent. But the events that had 
taken place lately had opened his eyes to the fact that 
theirs was passive resistance of the weak. If Indians had 
really been bravely non-violent, they could never have 
indulged in the acts of which they were guilty. They 
had before them the instance of Prahlad, the twelve year 
old boy, who had alone stood up against the might of 
the king, his father. He would rely on none but God. 

MISPLACED ANGER 

Gandhiji said that he could not but laugh at the 
anger of the Sikh friends. They attributed to him many 
things that he had not said. He made no distinction 
between the Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims. He had criti- 
cized the Sikhs for their drink habit and for the atro- 
cities that they were reported to have committed. That 
did not mean that all the Sikhs had acted in the wrong 
manner. Nor did it mean that the Hindus could be 
absolved. As they were a virile race, he certainly ex- 
pected more from them. He had freely acknowledged- their 
many merits if he had pointed out their faults. Those 
who tried to minimize or overlook cruel deeds done 
were enemies of the Sikhs; not he, who owned no enemy. 
Whatever he had said, he had said as a staunch friend. 
He was not unaware of the lofty teachings of the Granth 
Saheb. The Sikh friends should never fear that they would 
be misjudged by the world because of what he had said. 

CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 

Gandhiji next referred to the Christmas day of the 
morrow. It was a festival for the Christians as Deepavali 
was for the Hindus. He did not think that either festival 
was meant for indulgence in drinks, dances and merry- 
making. These were holy days making one examine 
oneself and do better next year. He offered greetings to 
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all Christian friends in India and outside and hoped 
that they would enforce in their own lives the teaching 
of Jesus Christ. He warned the Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs against entertaining any ill-will towards the 
Christians, who were a minority in India. Nor should 
they entertain any wish about converting them to Hindu- 
ism, Islam or Sikhism. He did not believe in such con- 
versions. He wanted the Christians to be good Christians 
the Muslims to be good Muslims, the Sikhs to be good 
Sikhs and the Hindus to be good Hindus under all 
circumstances. That to him was real conversion. 

He had seen in the newspapers that in view of the 
feet that State patronage to Christianity or any other 
religion would not be given, 75% of the Churches in 
India would have to be closed down. Gandhiji said that 
religion could never be served through money. The 
Christians should rejoice that an artificial prop was 
being removed. God was Omnipresent. Our bodies were 
the real temples rather than buildings of stone. The 
best place for congregational worship for any religion 
in his opinion was in the open with the sky above as 
the canopy and mother earth below for the floor. Every 
individual was the protector of his own religion against 
the whole world. 
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25 - 12-=47 


THE QUESTION OF IL^SHMIR 

In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
talked of Kashmir. He said that he had seen in the 
newspapers some reference to an arbitration over the 
issue of Kashmir. Were the Union and Pakistan always 
to depend on a third party to settle their disputes? How 
long would they go on quarrelling? 

There was some talk about the division of Kashmir. 
It was fantastic. It was more than enough that India 
had been divided into two. One ^vould have thought 
it impossible for man to divide a country which God 
had made one. Yet it had happened and the Congress 
and the League had both decided upon it though for 
different reasons. But that did not mean that the process 
of dividing should be further extended. If Kashmir ^vas 
to be divided, why not other States? Where would this 
process end? 

It was said at first that Kashmir was attacked by 
raiders. But as time went on, it became clear that 
Pakistan was at the back of the attack. He had a passage 
from an Urdu daily, the Zemindar, read out to him that 
day. In that the Muslims were openly invited for recruit- 
ment and join the jehad (crusade). Abuses were showered 
all round. He knew Maulana Zafarali Khan during the 
Khilafat days. In those days too he could curb his tongue 
with difficulty. Now evidently he seemed to have no 
check on his tongue or pen. Did he mean that the Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs were to be perpetual enemies? 
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Whatever the provocation, Gandhiji advised the Hindus 
and Sikhs not to retaliate. 

The facts seemed to be that Pakistan was at the 
back of the attack on Kashmir. The Union troops had 
gone there at the call of the people of Kashmir as well 
as the Maharaja to help them in defending the beautiful 
valley. He considered Sheikh Abdulla to be the real 
head of Kashmir. Everyone who had been to Kashmir 
had told him what an unrivalled hold the Sheikhsaheb 
had on the Muslim masses and the few non-Muslims in 
Kashmir. In these days an Indian prince could remain 
one only as the titular head even as the English king was. 

THE JAMMU INCIDENT 

He had heard of the murders of numberless Mus- 
lims and abduction of Muslim girls in Jammu. The 
Maharajasaheb must own the responsibility. The Dogra 
troops were under his direct control. He had not yet 
become the mere constitutional head and, therefore, he 
must be held responsible for all the acts, good or bad, 
of people under his rule. Sheikh Abdulla had been to 
Jammu and had tried to allay passions. He would advise 
the Maharaja to step aside along with his Minister in 
view of what had taken place in Jammu and give the 
fullest opportunity to Sheikh Abdulla and the people 
of Kashmir to deal with the situation. Such a graceful 
act would become him as the head of a very great and 
important State in India. 

PRIDE OF PAKISTAN 

Pakistan was proud of being the biggest Islamic 
Power in the world. But they could not be proud of 
themselves unless they ensured justice to every single 
Hindu and Sikh in that State. 
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If Pakistan was to become a worthy State, let them 
and the Union representatives sit down and thrash out 
the Kashmir affair as they had already done in the 
case of many other things. If they could not do so, why 
could they not choose from among themselves good, 
true persons who would direct their steps? The first 
step was an open and sincere confession of past lapses. 
Hearty repentance broke the edge of a guilt and led 
the way to proper understanding. The Congress Govern- 
ment could never stand for the princes against their 
people. It could only deal with the princes as trustees 
of their people. 

RECALLING GHAZNAVI 

Gandhiji next referred to an Urdu magazine publi- 
shed in the Union wherein was a verse to the effect 
that everyone was talking of the Somnath temple that 
day. But in order to avenge the happenings in Junagadh 
a new Ghaznavi would have to come from Ghazni. It 
had deeply hurt Gandhiji. How could any Muslim worth 
the name in the Union entertain such thoughts? Why 
should he not be proud to associate himself with the 
act of the renovation of Somnath? He hoped that no 
true Muslim would be proud of the acts w^hich are 
imputed to Mahmood Ghaznavi. He had pledged his 
life to secure safety for the Muslims in the Union. He 
would not swerve from his pledge, because he believed 
in returning good for evil. He asked the Hindus and 
Sikhs not to be carried away by passions. But he asked 
his Muslim friends not to make the task of reconciliation 
more difficult than it was. He would not have referred 
to the mischievous couplet but for the fact that it was 
to be found in an important publication. 
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26-12-’47 

In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
informed the audience that the prayer next day would 
be held at a village about eleven miles away from Delhi. 
There was a Panchayat established there and he was told 
that people from that part would gather there to take 
part in the prayer meeting. 

TIBBIA COLLEGE 

Gandhiji then talked to them about the Tibbia 
College at Delhi. It was an institution conceived and 
founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan. Hindu and 
Muslim princes as well as the people had subscribed to 
the funds. Unfortunately, the Hindus and Sikhs had, 
after the 15th of August last, come to look upon the 
Muslims as enemies. But it was not so in the past. Muslim 
and non-Muslim students received training there. There 
were Muslims and non-Muslims among the trustees, the 
late Dr. Ansari being one of them. The college gave 
trained students in the Ayurvedic, the Unani and the 
Western systems. Today the college had no students. 
It was situated in Karol Bagh and the Muslims could 
not enter the locality except at the risk of their lives. 
It was a problem to find out which locality was safe for 
the Muslims today. Some Hindu friends had been to 
see him that day. They wanted to know what was to 
become of this college. Gandhiji considered it a matter 
of sorrow and shame that the college should be in that 
condition. He was trying to do whaT he could in the 
matter. He pleaded with the Hindus and Sikhs not to 
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work for their own destruction. He who worked for 
the ruin of another was bound to ruin himself. That 
was the law of life. He begged of them not to ruin them- 
selves and their religion. 

ABDUCTED WOMEN 

Gandhiji next talked to them of another subject 
which could bear repetition. Several thousand Hindu 
and Sikh girls Iftd been taken away by Muslims. The 
whereabouts of a few were known, but there were large 
numbers about whom he knew nothing. When contacted 
some were reported to have said that they did not wish 
to return. They were afraid that they would not be 
accepted back by their society. Their husbands, parents 
and friends would look down upon them. Gandhiji 
wanted to say, with all the emphasis at his command, 
that society should welcome those girls back. Some of 
them were pregnant. It was no fault of theirs. Their 
children, when born, should be treated with the same 
regard and respect as any other children. The religion 
of these children would be that of the mother. On 
growing up they could change it if they wished. If any 
such girl came to him she would be treated by him as 
any other girl in his party. To castigate these girls, for 
having fallen a victim to the lust of some monster, was 
less than human. No shame attached to them. 

Gandhiji had been told that many Muslim girls had 
been abducted in Patiala and Kashmir and other places 
by Hindus and Sikhs. Some of them were girls from 
well-known families. If his voice could reach the places 
where these girls were, he would strongly advise the 
guilty parties to restore them without delay. There was 
no doubt that they would be accepted back by their 
families. 
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NO BARGAINING 


He had heard that some Hindu and Sikh girls were 
with a Muslim Pir, who said that they would not be 
ill-treated in any way, but that they would not be returned 
till the Muslim girls were returned. Gould there be a 
bargain in such matters? Both sides should rescue and 
return the abducted girls at the earliest opportunity, 
irrespective of what the other side ^as doing. Then 
alone could they hope to live as respectable and res- 
pected citizens. Otherwise, they would become a nation 
of forty crores of goondas. A society that tolerated such 
crimes would be judged according to the pattern of its 
goondas. 
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CONSISTENCY IN THOUGHT, WORD AND ACTION 

Saturday evening prayer meeting was held at village 
Sammalka where a Panchayatghar had been built. He 
was presented with garlands at the entrance. An address 
was also presented. Addressing the gathering after prayers, 
Gandhiji said that the meeting was held for prayers. 
At such a meeting garlands, addresses and shouts were 
out of place. He would have been pleased if they had 
omitted them. They had mentioned truth and non- 
violence in their address, but if they did not practise 
those virtues, there was no point in talking about them. 
On the contrary, mere mention of them was harmful. 
Ever since his return from South Africa he had visited 
thousands of villages. He knew how these addresses were 
prepared. Someone wrote it out and someone else read 
it parrotwise and that was the end of it. There must 
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be consistency between one’s thoughts, words and actions. 
Driving away the minority community or ill-treating 
them did not fit in with the profession of ahimsa. In- 
dependence did not mean that people could act in any 
way they liked. Could anyone pray for and work for 
the freedom to commit murders and tell lies? That 
would be surrender to Satan instead of God. 

DUTY OF THE PANCH.\YAT 

Gandhiji congratulated them on having built a 
Panchayatghar, Unless they did the work of the Panchayat^ 
the effort would be a waste of time and labour. Dis- 
tinguished travellers from the w^orld came to India in 
the days of yore from China and other countries. They 
came in quest of knowledge and put up with great 
hardships in travelling. They had reported that in India 
there was no theft, people were honest and industrious. 
They needed no locks for their doors. In those days 
there was no multiplicity of castes as at present. It was 
the function of the Panchayats to revive honesty and 
industry. If he asked them after one year, would they 
show a clean record and would they show that they 
had no court save their Panchayat? It wais the function 
of the Panchayats to teach the villagers to avoid disputes, 
if they had to settle them. That would ensure speedy 
justice without any expenditure. They would need neither 
the police nor the military and they would not need to 
trouble Shri Randhawasaheb except as a friend. 

CATTLE IMPROVEMENT 

Then the Panchayat should see to cattle improve- 
ment. They should show steady increase in the milk 
yield. Our cattle had become a burden on the land for 
want of care. It was gross ignorance to blame the Mus- 
lims for cow slaughter. Gandhiji held that it was the 
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Hindus who killed the cattle by inches through ill- 
treatment. Slow death by torture was far worse than 
outright killing. 

ENRICHING THE SOIL 

The Panchayats should also see to an increase in the 
quantity of foodstuff grown in their village. That was 
to be accomplished by properly manuring the soil. The 
Compost Conference recently held in Delhi under the 
inspiration of Shrimati Mirabehn had told them how 
the excreta of animals and human beings mixed with 
rubbish could be turned into valuable manure. This 
manure increased the fertility of the soil. Then they must 
see to the cleanliness of their village and its inhabitants. 
They must be clean and healthy in body and mind. 

BE AN IDEAL 

Gandhiji hpped that they would have, no cinema 
house. People said that the cinema could be a patent 
means of education. That might come true some day, 
but at the moment he saw how much harm the cinema 
was doing. They had their indigenous games. They should 
banish intoxicating drinks and drugs from their midst 
He hoped that they would eradicate untouchability if 
there was any trace of it still left in their village. The 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians should 
all live as brothers and sisters. If they achieved all he 
had mentioned, they, would demonstrate real indepen- 
dence and people from all over India would come to see 
their model village and take inspiration from it. May 
God crown their endeavours with success. 
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28-12-’47 

MEETINGS IN THE OPEN 

In his after-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
told the audience that he had been to attend a meeting 
of businessmen in Delhi at the Hardinge Library. There 
was a very' big crowd round the building. The hall was 
too small for the surging mass of people. When there 
was a noted man expected to address meetings, he would 
advise their being held under the canopy of the sky on 
a wide maidan so that all who cared could join. If they 
were noisy and would not allow the meeting to be held, 
the meeting would disperse without doing its business” 
in the open. And if the people became used to outdoor 
life, they would be spared the headache of finding houses 
for thousands and thousands. They could stay outdoor 
for most of the time or else build thatched houses for 
themselves in the open. 

REMOVAL OF CONTROLS 

Gandhiji was daily receiving telegrams and letters 
congratulating him on the removal of controls. It had 
a miraculous effect all round and the prices had gone 
down. Although the control on cloth was still there, 
the prices of tow'els etc., he was told, had gone down. 
The businessmen knew that he (Gandhiji) was merely 
voicing the opinion of the millions when he said that 
the controls should go. The goods of black market were, 
therefore, coming into the open market and selling at 
reasonable prices. He was told, too, that there was 
plenty of sugar to be had. The price was Re, 1 per seer 
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and it was lowered to As. 15 and even As. 14 very often. 
He was told that the removal of the control had brought 
much relief to the people. He could take no credit for 
what was happening in the matter of controls. The 
real credit went to the masses whose wish he was voicing. 
If his personal voice had any effect, the unseemly com- 
munal trouble would have ceased long ago. In this 
matter they dubbed him as a visionary and a madcap. 
He knew that they were wrong and he was right. If 
he had been right and practical on many occasions in 
the past, why was he unpractical in this matter of life 
and death? Tulsidas had said that the essence of religion 
was mercy and forgiveness. That was exactly what 
Gandhiji had been asking them to follow. 

Returning to the matter of controls, Gandhiji said 
that the controls on cloth, firewood and petrol should 
also be removed forthwith. He had dealt with cloth 
control at the meeting of businessmen. As for firewood, 
people were not going to consume more firewood than 
necessary, if the control was removed. Removal of the 
control could not adversely affect the poor in the matter 
of firewood. It was the control on petrol that was hitting 
them hard on all sides because he understood that it 
hampered road transport. They did not have enough 
railway transport. To make new railways and wagons 
was a long time project. They did not need new rail- 
ways. The removal of the control on petrol would make 
it wholly unnecessary. Swift road transport of foodgrains, 
cloth and salt would lower the prices of those articles. 
The salt tax had gone and yet salt had become more 
expensive than before. It was partly due to transport 
difficulty and partly due to some bungling about con- 
tracts. A few contractors were said to be fattening at 
the expense of the consumers. The evil must be rectified. 
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The people should be taught to prepare salt wherever 
they could. He held that it was the easiest thing to do, 
now that salt was free. 
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29 - 12-’47 

HAKIMSAHEB’S MEMORL^L 

Yesterday was the anniversary of the late Haldm- 
saheb Ajmalkhan, the beloved of all the Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, Christians, Parsis and Jews of India. A staunch 
Muslim, he ser\^ed equally all the inhabitants of this 
fair land. The best monument of his labours he left was 
the famous Tibbia College and Hospital, which catered 
for all classes of students and provided for tuition in 
the Unani, Ayurvedic and Western systems of medicine. 
Communal frenzy has suspended even this non-com- 
munal activity, I suppose, simply because the originator 
and founder of the college was a Muslim, however 
great, good and universally respected he was. How I 
wish the late lamented patriot’s memory could at least 
give a new life to the college, if it could not bury the 
present Hindu- Muslim feud! 

OPEN AIR MEETINGS 

I touched yesterday upon the desirability of having 
our public meetings .and functions in the open under 
the canopy of the heavens. If this were to become an 
ordinary custom, it would require a well thought out 
lay-out. There would be open squares, in big cities and 
small, designed for such uses. It must radically change 
our habit. Noises and disorder would give place to still- 
ness and order. Under the new habit, we would talk 
when we must and then in a low enough voice, never 
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beyond the pitch required for a given moment. We 
would respect our neighbours’ rights and model indiv> 
dual or group behaviour so as not to encroach on others. 
This would mean, at times, exercise of great self-res^ 
traint. Under such social behaviour we would not have ' 
the disgraceful noises and dirt in the busiest parts of 
Delhi. Large crowds would then move without jostle 
or jar. Let us not consider this to be impossible of achieve- 
ment. Some group has to make a beginning in right 
earnest. Think of the saving of time, energy and expense > 
under this rule of life! 

KASHMIR AGAIN 

I have been taken to task for daring to say what 
I have said about Kashmir and the Maharajasaheb. ‘ 
Those who have done so have evidently failed to read 
my statement carefully. I have simply tendered advice 
which, I suppose, the lowliest can do. To do so some- j 
times becomes a duty as was the case with me. What I 
was it for? It was, if accepted, designed to raise the 
Maharajasaheb in his own and the world’s esteem. His 
and his State’s is today a most unenviable position. He 
is a Hindu prince having under his sway a very large 
majority of Muslims. The invaders have called their 
invasion a holy war for the defence of Muslims reported 
to be ground down under Hindu misrule ! Sheikh AbduUa- 
saheb has been called by the ruler to his task at a most 
critical period. He is new to the task and deserves every 
encouragement if he is considered fit by His Highness, 
It must be evident to the outsider as it is to me that 
Kashmir must be lost to the invaders, otherwise called 
raiders, if the Sheikhsaheb’s effort to hold together the 
Muslims and the minority fails. It would be a mistake 
to think that the Union army could do it. It was sent in 
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answer to the combined importunity of the Maharaja- 
saheb and the Sheikhsaheb in order to help ward off 
the attack. Is it any wonder that I have advised the 
ruling authority to rise to the occasion and become like 
the King of England and^ therefore, use his rule and 
his Dogra paltan in strict accord with the advice of the 
Sheikhsaheb and his emergency Cabinet? The instru- 
ment of accession stands as it is. It confers or reserves 
certain rights on or for the ruler. I, as a private indi- 
vidual, have ventured to advise that he should waive or 
diminish the rights and perform the duty pertaitiing to 
the office of a Hindu prince. If I am wrong as to my 
facts, I should be corrected. If I err in my conception 
of Hinduism and of the duty of a Hindu prince, I am 
out of court. If Sheikh Abdullasaheb is erring in the 
discharge of his duty as the chief of the Cabinet or as 
a devout Muslim, he should certainly step aside and give 
place to a better man. It is on the Kashmir soil that 
Islam and Hinduism are being weighed. If both pull 
their weight correctly and in the same direction, the 
chief actors will cover themselves with glory and 
nothing can move them from their joint credit. My 
sole hope and prayer is that Kashmir should become 
a beacon light to this benighted sub-continent. 

So much for the Maharajasaheb and the Sheikh- 
saheb. Will not the Pakistan Government and the Union 
Government close ranks and come to an amicable settle- 
ment with the assistance of impartial Indians? Or, has 
impartiality fled from India? I am sure it has not. 

AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

I have a money order for Rs. 50 from a sister , in 
Mathura for blankets for the refugees. She . does not 
wish to disclose her name, not even “to me. She will be 
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satisfied if I acknowledge the receipt in a prayer speei 
This I thankfully do now- 

STRANGE PRCiTEST 

It is strange that I receive telegrams from the ry 
of the States, whose chiefs have declared their wish 
merge in the Union. If a prince or a semi-prince fe 
too isolated to carry on efficiently, who can com] 
him to do so? Those who waste money on telegra 
are advised not to do so. There seems to me to 
something wrong about the senders of such telegrar 
Let them approach the Home Minister for light a: 
guidance. 

ADVICE TO UNION MUSLIMS 

Many Muslims, principally from the Postal a: 
Railway Departments, say that they had opted for t 
sake of propaganda. Therefore, they would now like 
reconsider their view. There are Muslims who have be 
discharged from their posts, I presume, on the grou] 
of suspected anti-Hindu bias. My sympathy goes o 
to all such men. But I feel that the right course is n 
to resent pardonable suspicion, although it may be u 
justified in' individual cases. I can only prescribe n 
old, well-tried remedy. Only very few can be accor 
modated in the various Government departments. 1 
get a Government job should never be the aim of lii 
Honest living is the only worthy aim. This is alwa 
assured when and if one is ready to do any labour th 
comes to hand. Until the dominating and corrodii 
communal poison is eliminated, I think it is necessa; 
and dignified for Muslims not to aim at the loaves ar 
fishes in Government employ. Power comes from since, 
service. Actual attainment often debases the holder. 1 
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fight for it is unseemly. At the same time it is su 
the duty of a Government to ensure bread labour 
all unemployed men and women^ no matter how m 
they are. To do so intelligently pays the State inst 
of costing it, assuming of course that the unemployed 
physically fit and are not shirkers but willing work 
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30-12- 


IMASS DISCIPLINE 

Gandhiji in post-prayer address this evening be^ 
with an admonition to those who crowd round him 
the end of the prayer and make it impossible for 1: 
even to have his evening walk in peace. Mass discipl 
was an essential condition for a people who aspired 
be a great nation. If the people learnt to behave ir 
disciplined manner, there would be no noise or c< 
fusion even in a gathering of lakhs. He wanted all 
mculcate the virtue of ‘military discipline’. 

HINDUS AND SIKHS IN BAPIAWALPUR 

Gandhiji then referred to a letter which he 1 
received and in which he had been requested to reiter 
and re-emphasize what he had already said, nam 
that such Hindus and Sikhs or any other non-Musli 
as wanted to go- out of the Bahawaipur State should 
freely permitted to do so. The Nawabsaheb of Bahaw 
pur had declared that he made no distinction betw( 
his Muslim and non-Muslim subjects, but held them 
in equal regard. He welcomed that declaration. . 
hoped that the Nawabsaheb would insure safe passc 
to them to leave his territory. They should be free 
carry their belongings with them and in fact the St; 
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even started a hunger strike in protest. He would te' 
these friends, remarked Gandhiji, that theirs was a vev 
unbecoming attitude. It was un-Hindu. The Vithob 
temple was one of the most sacred shrines in Mahs 
rashtra. The decision to throw it open had been take 
by the trustees after due deliberation. Nobody had oppose 
it then. If his voice could reach the hunger strikers, h 
would tell them in all humility but with firmness ths 
by what they were doing they were ill-serving Hinduisn 
In the all-embracing shrine of Vishnu there was rooi 
for all. Even the impure became pure in His sacre 
presence. How could the admission of the Harijans defi] 
it? In his opinion it was a blasphemy to regard tl 
Harijans as impure. There were black sheep and whii 
in all communities and it was just the same with it 
Harijans. So long as a single Hindu, irrespective of h 
caste or creed, was excluded from the Vithoba tempi 
it was an inert, lifeless shrine. The real pran-prc^shti 
was performed only when the temple was throvm opt 
to all — including the Harijans. The present hung< 
strike by the priestly class, therefore, said Gandhiji, w; 
not a pious act, but an impious one — it was a sii 
Gandhiji hoped that they would realize their mistal 
and give up their hunger strike. 

RATIONING IN BOMBAY 

Lastly, Gandhiji referred to a complaint which ] 
had received in connection with some rationing ord 
that was said to be in force in Bombay. Under it, 
was alleged that one could get only one pound of ri 
in a week. This entailed great hardship on the Madri 
and the Maharashtra communities residing in Bomba 
If, driven by desperation, they obtained the necessa 
supply of rice for themselves from outside,* they car 
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question, therefore, of time and extent was now besic 
the point. If either Dominion behaved correctly, tl: 
other would follow suit and both would be saved. 

NO REAL PEACE WITHOUT RETURN OF THE REFUGEE! 

Gandhiji could never bring himself to accept tl 
proposition of a permanent exchange of populatioi 
Even if the refugees were well settled, they would hai 
back to their old homes. Therefore, he could not envisas 
real peace without the parties returning to their home 

REFUGEES AND HONEST UABOUR 

The same questioner had suggested that the refuge 
•should be provided with work so that they might n^ 
become beggars. Gandhiji would w^elcome such a demar 
from all the refugees. The Government could desi 
nothing better, if only to save the crores spent on feedii 
and clothing the refugees. Gandhiji invited the question 
to propagate his view. If the refugees took to hone 
labour, there would be a decided improvement in t. 
present disturbed condition. 

Here the speaker gave an instance of a sister w] 
had complained that during her absence during the da 
her house had been broken open and occupied by sor 
Sikhs. All the culprits but one were taken into custoc 
Gandhiji advised all to live by the sw^eat of their bro 
as honourable citizens,' even if this involved a degr 
of discomfort. 

BROADCASTING THE WHOLE PRAYER 

Proceeding Gandhiji read from a letter suggest! 
that not only his speech but. the prayer songs too 
recorded for the benefit of the wider public. The Broa 
casting Department had offered to record his speech 
the public interest, but he would be pleased if it w< 
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found possible to record the verses and songs as well 
though these might not be as melodious as cinema songs 
He selected only such persons to recite and sing who 
he thought, were imbued with a prayerful spirit. Gandhiji 
however, wanted his speech itself to be regarded an( 
listened to as an integral part of the prayer. 

EXAGGERATION DEFEATS PURPOSE 

In conclusion Gandhiji referred to the exaggeratec 
accounts sent to him of the atrocities perpetrated ii 
Ajmer and Junagadh. He had already dealt with thi 
Junagadh exaggerations. It was true that there hac 
been murder, loot and arson in Ajmer but the Durgai 
Sharif was regarded as quite safe. No harm had beer 
done to it. Exaggeration defeated its own object. The'; 
hurt the Muslim cause and made amity much more 
difficult than it was. 


Ill 

l-l-’4£ 

SPIRITUAL FOOD 

In his post-prayer address on the New Year’s day 
Gandhiji expressed pleasure at the large size of th( 
gathering, but regretted that seven minutes had to b( 
lost in making seating arrangements for women. Ever 
one minute lost by a meeting meant so many minute; 
lost to the nation. Men should learn to give place tc 
women and a community or country in which womer 
were not honoured could not be considered civilized 
Having attained independence, all of us should fron 
now on behave as citizens of a free and proud country 
Gandhiji hoped that the gathering would be even large] 
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in future, if all who attended would come in a prayerfi 
mood, for, prayer was the food of the spirit. He hope 
that those present would not only maintain silence, bi 
would carry shanti wth them to their homes. 

HARIJANS AND LIQUOR 

Gandhiji next referred to a Harijan Conferenc 
recently held in the U. P., where a Minister is said 1 
have counselled the Harijans to give up dirty cloth< 
and liquor. Upon this came a spontaneous retort froi 
a Harijan that the Government could burn all dirl 
clothes, if they would cut off the toddy trees root an 
branch, and close all liquor dens. Gandhiji admire 
the courage of this Harijan brother, but he would advii 
the Harijans and the general public that the remec 
lay in their own hands and that even if liquor we: 
being sold, they should avoid it as poison. Indeed, liqu< 
was worse than poison. While the latter killed the bod 
the former destroyed the awareness of the spirit and s 
that was noble in man including the sovereign qualii 
of self-control. At the same time Gandhiji advised tl 
Government to convert liquor dens into restaurants f( 
the supply of clean and wholesome refreshments an 
to provide instructive literature and other recreatic 
to wean the addicts from the lure of intoxicants. Fro: 
experience gained in many a country, reinforced by fc 
own observation in India and earlier in South AfHc 
Gandhiji was confident that abstinence from intoxican 
would materially enhance the physical and moral str 
ngth of the workers as well as their earning capacit 
Prohibition was therefore included in the Congre 
programme since 1920 and now that freedom has be< 
won, the Government should proceed to impleme 
that pledge and be prepared to renounce the taint< 
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revenue. In the end, in fact, there would be no loss c 
revenue and the gain to individuals would be very greal 
That way lay the path of progress of our nation. 


112 

2-1-H: 

THE NOAKHALI HAT 

It was raining on Friday evening when Gandhij 
arrived at the prayer ground, wearing his now famou 
Noakhali hat to the amusement of the audience. S 
he began his post-prayer talk with a humorous refei 
ence to his straw hat — of the type worn by the Kisan 
in Noakhali as shelter against the sun — which h 
valued both as a present from a Muslim Kisan and as ; 
cheap substitute for an umbrella, all made of loca 
material. 

THE BHAJAN 

Gandhiji next commended the melodious tune c 
the song sung at the prayer. This song was, howevei 
more appropriate to the morning time being an appee 
to the Lord to wake and grant darshan to the waitin 
devotees. God of course never slept but the song voicei 
a devotee’s feelings. 

DISTRUST DENOTES COWARDICE 

Proceeding Gandhiji referred to a letter fecentl 
received from Allahabad. According to the write] 
barring a few honourable exceptions, no Muslim couL 
be trusted to remain loyal to the Indian Union, mor 
specially in the event of an inter-dominion war an 
the majority of Mushms, with the 'exception of a fei 
nationalists should, therefore, be turned out. Gandhi 
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observed that it behoved man to trust the word of hi 
fellow men in the absence of any evidence to the con 
trary. Only last week, nearly a lakh of Muslims hac 
met in Lucknow and made an unequivocal declaratioi 
of their nationalism. If a man was demonstrably dis 
loyal or dishonest, he could even be shot though tha 
was not his way. But needless distrust was a sign o 
ignorance and cowardice and it had led to communa 
hatred and bloodshed and migration on a colossa 
scale. Its continuance would only result in perpetuatioi 
of the division of India and the eventual destruction c 
the Dominions. If war broke out, which God forbid, h 
would not like to live but if the people shared his faith ii 
nhimsa^ there would be no war and all would yet be well 
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3 - 1.^48 

TRUE PEACE RESIDES WITHIN 

On Saturday evening Gandhiji held the prayer 2 
the Wavell Canteen where a large crowd had assemble 
to listen to his post-prayer address. Gandhiji expresse 
pleasure at being able to fulfil an old engagement an 
address the refugees at the camp. He was happy th< 
the audience included as many women as men an 
invited all his hearers to join him in the prayer that pea< 
and amity may return to our land and the univers 
Peace does not come from outer possession such ; 
wealth or palaces but from within. All religions ha^ 
proclaimed this truth. When a man attains such peac 
his eyes, words and actions bear witness to it. Sue 
a man is content to live in a cottage and does not cai 
for the morrow. God alone knows what tomorrow wi 
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bring. As- a man, like us, Shri Ramchandra had i 
knowledge that he would be exiled just when it w: 
expected that he would ascend the gadi. But he kne 
that true peace was independent of externals and w 
supremely unaffected by the prospect of his exil 
If the Hindus and Sikhs had known this truth, th 
wave of madness would not have swept over them ar 
they would have remained in peace, irrespective 
what the Muslims had done. If these words went hon 
to the Hindus and Sikhs, the Muslims would assured 
make an automatic response. 

IDEAL OF CAMP LIFE 

Proceeding Gandhiji observed that he had heai 
that this camp was run satisfactorily, but he could m 
quite endorse this claim until and unless the refuge 
co-operated to maintain better order and sanitatic 
in the camp than one noticed in the streets of Delhi. P 
was aware of the sufferings they had undergone. Son 
of them belonged to the higher strata of society but fc 
them to hope for the same standard of comfort here woul 
be futile. They should all learn to adapt themselv 
to the new conditions and to improve them as far ; 
possible. Gandhiji recalled the migration of Englisl 
men from the Transvaal to Natal on the eve of the Bo' 
War in 1899. They knew how to mahe the best of tl 
situation and all lived as equals. One — an engineer- 
lived and laboured as a carpenter with him. We la< 
such training, having remained subject to alien ru 
for centuries. Now that we were free — and what 
priceless gift is freedom! — Gandhiji expected the refu 
ees to turn their misfortune to good account and 
transform the camp into an ideal one — such that visito 
from all over India, if not the world, would be proi 
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of it. The mantra recited in the course of the praye 
called upon us to dedicate all we had to God and to drav 
only what we really needed. If we translated this man 
tra into our lives, not only this camp but Delhi, w^hic] 
had of late acquired a bad name, would be renovatei 
and our lives would be filled with inner happiness. 
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4 - 1 -’4 

IMPLICATIONS OF WAR 

In his post-prayer address on Sunday evenin 
Gandhiji expressed pleasure at the fair attendanc 
despite the rain and hoped that so many had com 
with a sincere desire to join the prayers and not throug 
idle curiosity. Unhappily people were talking even 
where about the possibility of a war between the tw 
Dominions. Gandhiji w^as amazed to see that the Goven 
ment of Pakistan disputed the veracity of the Union 
representation of the U. N. O. and the charge th^ 
Pakistan had a hand in the invasion of Kashmir by ti 
raiders. Mere denials cut no ice. It was incumbei 
upon the Indian Union to go to the rescue of Kashm 
when the latter sought its help in expelling the raide 
and it was the duty of Pakistan to co-operai 
with the Union. But while Pakistan professed i 
willingness to co-operate, it took no concrete steps i 
that direction. Gandhiji would like to impress on tl 
leaders of Pakistan that partition having been concede< 
there was no justification for animosity. Partition wj 
demanded on religio-communal grounds and it w; 
therefore the duty of Pakistan, as its name implied, 
remain clean in all its dealings. Both Hindus ar 
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Muslims had resorted to crilel acts and made grievor 
blunders but that did not mean that this mad rac 
should go on, culminating in war. A war would brin 
both the Dominions under the sway of a third powe 
and nothing could be worse. Gandhiji, therefore, pleac 
ed for amity and goodwill which could enable th 
Union’s representation to the U. N. O. to be withdraw 
with dignity. This the U. N. O. itself would welcome 
He invited all to join in this prayer. The understandin 
should, however, be genuine. To harbour internal hatre 
might be even worse than war. 

WORSE THAN COWARDICE 

The speaker next referred to an incident which ha 
occurred in Delhi the previous night. A party of refuge 
had tried to effect unauthorized entry into vacai 
Muslim houses. The police arrived on the scene ar 
had to disperse the crowd with tear gas. Today we ha 
our own Government. How could it function satisfa 
torily if the public behaved lawlessly ? What was wors 
women and children were placed in front of the par 
to evade remedial action by the police. This amounU 
to an affront to womanhood and cowardice on the pa 
of men, possibly worse than a similar use of cows 1 
the Muslims in bygone times in their fight with t] 
Hindus. Gandhiji again appealed to the refugees 
maintain peace and order, particularly at the prese 
time when the relations between the two Dominio 
were strained, and thus help in the preservation of o 
new-born freedom. 
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5-1 -’48 


RESULTS OF DECONTROL 

From the numerous letters and wires giving me 
thanks for the decontrols and pleading for more, I pick 
up the following written in English from a well-known 
businessman. He reduced to writing his thoughts at my 
instance. 

‘‘As desired by you I am giving below the following 
data about sugar, gur, skakkar and various other foodstuff 
showing their present and past prices before decontrol : 

Present Rates Rates prevalent during 

the month of November 
before decontrol of sugar 
was taken up by you. 

Sugar Rs. 37-8 per md. Rs. 80 to 85 per maund 

Gut Pansera Rs. 13 to 15 ,, „ Rs. 30 to 32 „ ,, 

Shakkar Rs. 14 to 18 „ „ Rs. 37 to 45 „ „ 

Sugar Cubes As. 1 1 per packet Rs. 1-8 to 1-12 per pac. 

Sugar Desi Rs. 30 to 35 per md. Rs. 75 to 80 per maund 

“Thus there is 50% fall in prices of sugar and its allied 
products. 

FOOD GRAINS 

Wheat Rs. 18 to 20 per md. Rs. 40 to 50 per maund 

PScQ BasvmatiPs. 25 „ „ Rs. 40 to 45 „ „ 

Maize Rs. 15 to 17 „ „ Rs. 30 to 32 „ 

GRAMS 

Grams Rs. 16 to 18 per md, Rs. 38 to 40 per maund 

Moong Rs. 23 « » Fjs. 35 to 38 „ „ 
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Urad 

Rs. 23 

33 33 

Rs. 34 to 37 

33 

33 

Arhar 

Rs. 18 to 19 

33 33 

PULSES 

Rs. 30 to 32 

33 

33 

Gram Pulse 

Rs. 20 per maund 

Rs. 30 to 32 per maund 

Moong „ 

Rs. 26 „ 

33 

Rs. 39 

33 

33 

Urad^ ,3 

Rs. 26 „ 

33 

Rs. 37 

33 

33 

Arhar „ 

Rs. 22 „ 

33 

OILS 

Rs. 32 

33 

33 


Sarson Rs. 65 per maund Rs. 75 per maund 

WOOLLEN AND SILK CLOTH 

*‘Due to decontrol of woollen and silken cloth the 
markets are flooded with silk and woollen cloth. The prices 
in silk and woollen cloth have fallen by 50% at least and 
even 66% in some cases. 

COTTON CLOTH AND YAJ?.N 

*Tn anticipation of the decontrol of cotton cloth and 
yarn, the prices are gradually falling. In the atmosphere 
created by the decontrol of sugar, the prices of cloth are 
also coming down. If cotton cloth is decontrolled altogether, 
the prices of cloth are sure to fall by at least 60% and the 
quality of the cotton cloth will also improve. Mill-owners 
will have to vie with one another. The supply will be avail- 
able in abundance as is the case now with woollen and silk 
cloth which were decontrolled long ago. In case cotton cloth 
is decontrolled, its export to foreign Countries may be totally 
prohibited for at least three years to make the decontrol of 
cotton cloth a thorough success. 

“The jugglery of the departmental statistics should 
not stand in the way of the decontrol of entire food grains, 
cotton cloth and yam. 
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PETROL RATIONING 


‘‘The rationing of petrol was only a war measure and 
is no longer needed now. As a matter of fact it is only en- 
riching enormously a few transport companies and they only 
want it. The teeming millions have nothing to do with it. 
Needless to say that the owner of one vehicle who has got 
a licence for even a single route is earning ten to fifteen 
thousand rupees per month on a single vehicle. If there 
is no petrol rationing and there is no monopoly system of 
the plying of vehicles^ one vehicle owner cannot earn more 
than 300 per month. So much so that a regular trade is 
going on for the obtaining of petrol permits for vehicles. 
For a petrol permit for a lorry, a man can easily obtain 
rupees ten thousand by simply selling his permit to the 
transport dealer. If petrol rationing is removed, transport, 
food, cloth, housing and various other problems confront- 
ing the country at present will be solved. Petrol rationing 
and the monopoly system of transport are only enriching 
the transport companies, but have upset the lives of the 
masses. 

“Do come to the rescue of suffering humanity by getting 
the controls removed. The country will become worth living 
not only for the favoured few but for the unfavoured millions. 
Controls were only war measures. They should have no 
place in ‘Free India’.” 

The figures seem to me to be unchallengeable. 
This belief may be due to my ignorance. If so, the wise 
ones will please remove it by producing counter-facts 
which can be tested. I have ventured to accept the 
foregoing statements because they have found general 
support fi'om those who are in the know. 

Surely, timidity has no place in democracy when 
people in general believe in and want a particular thing. 
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Their representatives have but to give shape to their 
4emand and make it feasible. A favourable mental 
attitude of the multitude has been found to go a long 
way in winning battles. 

India is said to receive only one per cent of the 
whole output of petrol in the world. That is no cause 
for despair or despondency. Our motors run in spite of 
it. Does it show that not being a warlike country, we 
need no more and that if we did and the petrol output 
remained stationary, the world would starve for want 
of petrol? Let the critic not scoff at my gross ignorance. 
I seek light. I cannot do it, if I hide my darkness. A 
pertinent question arises : If , our quota of petrol is poor, 
how is it that the black market supply is inexhaustible 
and that unnecessary traffic goes on without hindrance? 

The facts adduced by my correspondent are start- 
ling, if true. This control blesses the rich and curses 
the poor in whose behalf it is maintained. If mono- 
polies are a fact and work in the manner stated, they 
have to go without a second’s thought. 

CLOTH CONTROL 

As for cloth control, there is not a single argument 
to support it, if khadi which has been acclaimed as the 
‘ livery of our freedom ’ has not gone into oblivion. 
We have cotton enough and capable hands enough tc 
ply the charkha and the loom in our villages. We car 
clothe ourselves comfortably and without fuss anc 
without heavy transport facilities. Our railways in the 
dead regime were first a military necessity, then foi 
. trcinsporting cotton bales to the ports of export anc 
distribution of calico manufactures imported froir 
foreign parts. All this centralization becorties a super 
fluity when our hand-spun calico called khadi i; 
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manufactured and mostly used in our villages. Let us 
not swear at our villagers to conceal our laziness or igno- 
rance or both. 


116 

6-l-’48 

SQUEEZING MUST STOP 

In his post-prayer speech on Tuesday evening 
Gandhiji said that he had heard that several refugees 
were still trying to occupy vacant Muslim houses and 
the police was using tear gas to disperse the crowd. 
It was true that the refugees were faced with great 
hardship. It was hard to lie in the open in the biting 
cold of Delhi. When it rained^ tents were not sufficient 
protection. He would understand the refugees clamour- 
ing for houses, if they would not make the Muslim 
houses their target. For instance, they could come to 
Birla House and turn him and the owners including a 
sick lady out and occupy the house. That would be 
open dealing, though not ^ gentlemanly. The squeez- 
ing out of the Muslims that was going on was crooked 
and ungentlemanly. To scare away the already frighten- 
ed Muslims and then occupy their houses would nol 
be good for anyone. He had heard that that day th< 
authorities had offered some housing accommodatior 
to the refugees elsewhere, but they insisted on occupy- 
ing Muslim houses. This was a clear indication that ii 
was not necessity which was the driving force, but the 
wish to get Delhi cleared of the Muslims. If such wa 
the general wish, it would be much better to tell the 
Muslims to go, instead of driving them away indirectly 
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They should understand the consequences of such a 
step in the Capital of the Union. 

STRIKE PLAGUE 

Gandhiji then referred to the news from Bombay 
that dock labourers and others were thinking of going 
on a strike. He appealed to all concerned, whether 
they belonged to the Congress, the Socialist Party— 
if the latter could be counted apart from the Congress 
— or the Communist Party to desist. This was no time 
For strikes. Such strikes were harmful to all concerned 
and to the country as a whole. 

TRUE DEMOCRACY 

Proceeding Gandhiji remarked that the Rajasaheb 
of Aundh had given .Responsible Government to his 
people several years ago. His son, Appasaheb also had 
devoted his life to the service of his people. The Raja- 
saheb and some others had almost decided to accept 
the Merger Scheme. The Sardair had said that the 
rajas would get a pension, but Gandhiji believed that 
the Rajasaheb of Aundh would not care to be a burden 
on the people. He would want to earn by his service 
of the people what he got. The Rajasaheb had written 
to Gandhiji asking whether the Panchajat system that 
he had introduced in his State could not continue to 
Function in spite of Merger. The Rajasaheb had been 
told that the form of Government in his State after 
merging must conform to that in the rest of India. In 
Gandhiji’s opinion, there was no law which could stop 
a Panchajat from functioning wherever the people wanted 
it. Aundh may cease to be a State, it would not cease 
to be a special group of villages named Aundh. Every 
such group or its member could have the Panchajat 
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system whether the rest of India had it or not. True 
rights came as a result of duty done. No one could 
snatch away such rights. The Panchqyat was there to serve 
the people. In the true democracy of India, the unit 
was the village. Even if one village wanted Panchayat 
Raj^ which was called republic in English, no one could 
stop it. True democracy could not be worked by twenty 
men sitting at the Centre. It had to be worked from 
below by the people of eveiy'- village. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS MUST BALANCE 

In the end Gandhiji referred to a letter which a 
friend had written to him saying that in any happy and 
prosperous country, the imports and exports should 
balance each other. He, therefore, suggested that India 
should limit her imports so that they were a little less 
than her exports. If things went on as they were today, 
India would soon exhaust her resources. He, therefore, 
suggested cutting down toys and the like unnecessary 
things being imported. Again, up till now India had 
been exporting raw materials and importing finished 
products. That was boimd to disturb the balance and 
impoverish the coxmtry in more senses than one. 
Gandhiji agreed with the correspondent that India 
should become self-sufficient as far as psossible and that 
the trade between India and other countries should be 
based (Sa the principle of mutual help and never on 
exploitation. 
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7-l-’48 

A WRONG FAST 

In his after-prayer address on Wednesday ev ening 
Gandhiji referred to a note received by him in which 
the writer said that he had undertaken a fast which 
would be continued. Gandhiji said that he considered 
the fast to be wrong. He was of opinion that during 
his lifetime those who undertook such fasts should con- 
sult him. 

STUDENTS’ STRIKE 

Gandhiji had seen in the newspapers that the 
students in Delhi proposed to organize a strike on the 
9th instant. He had told them the day before that this 
was no time for strikes. Strike by students, he consider- 
ed generally to be wrong. He had conducted many 
strikes during his life, more or less successfully. But 
he could tell them that all strikes were not right and 
certainly not non-violent. If the students would listen 
to him, they would give up the idea of the proposed 
strike. 

GRIEVANCES OF PAKISTAN REFUGEES 

Next, Gandhiji referred to the visit of several re- 
presentatives of the refugees from Pakistan. They asked 
him why he did not take more interest in the removal 
of their grievances. Little did they realize that he was 
in Delhi for that very purpose. But he was not so effec- 
tive today as he used to be before the advent of in- 
dependence. In the past he was the leader of India’s 
non-violent rebels. Although everyone did not follow 
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his advice, large numbers did so. Today his was a voice 
in the wilderness. The great teachers had said that one 
should go on proclaiming the truth as one saw it, even 
though no one listened to it. He was not running the 
Government. Those at the helm of affairs, it was true, 
were his friends. But he did not want anyone to accept 
his advice out of friendship or regard for him. They 
should do so only if it went home. If the Ministers and 
their secretaries and the lower staff including the 
police would listen to him, things would be very 
different. But that could not be. The Ministers had 
inherited the old machinery from the British rulers 
and they were making the best of it. 

DUTY OF THE REFUGEES 

The refugees were, however, entitled to food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. They were their own kith and kin. It 
was utterly unjust that they should not get what, for 
instance, he could. What were they to do? He had 
told them that the only way was for all to gratefully 
accept whatever accommodation was offered. A grass 
mattress could very well serve the purpose of a cotton 
mattress. For the food, clothing and shelter supplied 
to them, they should do such work as was entrusted 
to them. A labourer could not sit at the table and 
write, but a man who had worked at the table all his 
life could certainly take to physical labour. If they 
developed the right mentality, India could easily absorb 
the few lakhs that had come and more. 

HAPPENINGS IN KARACHI 

They all knew of the happenings in Karachi. Al- 
though many people had said that Sind was quiet and 
people could continue to stay there, he had his doubts. 
His fears had come true. Not only the Hindus and 
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Sikhs, but other non-Muslims also were not safe in 
Sind today. The Pakistan Government had said that 
they had been powerless to prevent the disturbances, 
but they were trying to suppress them as fast as they 
could. His advice to the Pakistan Government and to 
the Union Government was that if they were power- 
less to prevent the outbreak of violence, they should 
resign. That might make things worse for a while, but 
ultimately they would improve. The only condition on 
which they should continue to hold the reins was that 
things should begin to improve, however slowly. There 
should be no set back. 

To the refugees and the Hindus and Sikhs in 
general, he would say that they must curb their desire 
for revenge. They should be neither frightened, nor 
become upset and panicky by the happenings in 
Karachi. The only correct reply to such a thing was 
cent per cent correct behaviour in the Union. 
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8 - 1 -’48 


Before the prayers started several slips were passec 
to Gandhiji by members of the audience. One of then 
had complained that he had sent a note the day be 
fore which had not been replied to. Gandhiji said tha 
it was impossible for him to read all the letters that hi 
received every day. If there was anything important 
the friend should have repeated his question. 

HARIJANS AND DRINK 

Another friend referred to what Gandhiji hai 
said about the Harijans and the drink habit. The frien 
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asked why the Harijans should be asked to give up 
liquor while the soldiers and the rich continued to 
indulge in it. Gandhiji's reply was that the question 
was unnecessary. If the rich would waste money on 
drink, that was no reason for the poor to do likewise. 
There was no reason why anyone should copy the 
evil habits of others. So far as he was concerned, he 
was of the opinion that the upper classes had less reason 
to drink than the lower. The latter tried to drown their 
poverty and misery^ in drink. For the former there was 
no such excuse. It might be said that the soldiers could 
not do without drink, Gandhiji did not agree with 
that. He knew of soldiers, both Indians and English- 
men, who did not touch liquor. The prohibition laws 
would make no distinction between the rich and the 
poor, the Harijans and the others. But they should 
not wait for the prohibition laws to be passed before 
giving up the evil habit. Drink wrought more havoc 
amongst the Harijans and the labour class than any 
other class of society. Hence his special appeal to the 
Harijans to give it up. 

WHY NOT SATYAGRAHA ? 

Another friend had asked him why he did not go 
to Pakistan. He said that he had already told them 
that he could not do so till things were perfectly all 
right in the Indian Union, As to another question 
Gandhiji said that it was in their hands to enable him 
to go to Pakistan. He would want to go there when Delhi 
showed a clean slate. The same friend had also con- 
tended that if satyagraha was a potent remedy for all 
ills, why it should not be tried in Pakistan. Gandhiji 
agreed that if the Hindus and Sikhs in Pakistan could 
resort to satyagraha^ it would prove efficacious for all 
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their troubles there. But where was that satjagrah 
today? He saw no satyagraha anywhere in Indi 
on any appreciable scale. Everywhere people wante 
the police and military for their protection. Weseeme 
to have displaced God and preferred the military. 

NO COMMUNALISM IN THE UNION 

The same friend had asked further that Pakista 
was determined to drive away all the Hindus and Sikl 
unless they remained there as serfs. Therefore, th 
writer said that unless all the Muslims or at least a 
even number left the Union, how could the nor 
Muslim newcomers be accommodated? Gandhiji sai 
that an even number of Muslims had probably ahead 
left the Union. But there were large numbers of Muslin: 
in the Union still. Seventy thousand had collected a 
the Conference called by the Maulanasaheb, The 
were the representatives of the Union Muslims. Wei 
these Muslims to be driven away or exterminated 
Gandhiji could never be a party to that. There wa 
no bravery in such a course of action. Whatever othei 
might do, he did not want the Union to become commr 
nal in its outlook. One should copy the good in other; 
never the evil. 

PARTIES AMONG STUDENTS 

Gandhiji then referred to a letter by some studeni 
saying that the proposed students’ strike on the 9t 
was being organized by the Communist students, nc 
Congress students. Gandhiji said that while he congra 
tulated the Gongrbss students who had dissociate 
themselves from the proposed strike, he would reiterat 
what he had already said about such strike, viz. tha 
for the students there should be no party politics. Thei 
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should be no Socialistj Communist, Congress and other 
groups among students. They should be all students 
first and last determined to gather as much knowledge 
as possible and that for the sake of the service of the 
people, not for the sake of getting jobs. 

DEPUTATION FROM BAHAWALPUR 

Lastly, Gandhiji referred to a deputation from the 
Bahawalpur refugees. There were also some people 
from Mirpur. Pandit Nehru came in while the Mirpur 
men and women were with him. Pandit Nehru assured 
them that all efforts were being made to rescue the 
Hindus and Sikhs from Mirpur. But there were insur- 
mountable diflBculties in the way. He was, however, 
trying to do his best for them. The Bahawalpur depu- 
tation said that while those from the West Punjab and 
the N. W. F. P. etc. could apply for employment, the 
applications of people from Bahawalpur were being 
rejected on the plea that they w^ere State subjects. 
They said that Sardar Patel had issued orders that 
there should be no discrimination of this sort, but still 
it was going on. Gandhiji could not believe it. He was 
sure that if any such thing had happened, it must have 
been the result of some misunderstanding somewhere. 
He would gladly inquire and tell their spokesman if 
he called in the next day. The members of both the 
deputations were restrained in their statements. 
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9 - 1 . > 4 : 

NEED FOR BRAVERY ANp PATIENCE 

In his after-prayer speech on Friday evenin; 
Gandhiji said that he had met the head pujari of th 
mandir at Bahawalpur during the day. He had narrate 
to Gandhiji how a large number of Hindus took shelte 
in the temple when the massacre started. They wer 
not safe in this either and so they had fled by the bad 
door along with the pujari. He said that he had triei 
to save as many men and women as he could, but h^ 
could not save all. He appealed to Gandhiji to di 
something for those left behind. Gandhiji assured hin 
that he was doing all that was possible for one man 
He had no power. The country having been divide( 
into two, one Dominion could not very well interfer 
with the working of the other. Times were such tha 
each one of them must have utmost bravery and utmos 
patience. No one could dishonour men and womei 
who were ready to lay down their lives for their honou 
and virtue. Death must come sooner or later. H 
appealed to them to shed all fear and have faith ii 
God. He was All Powerful and not a blade of gras 
moved without His will. 

PROBLEM OF HOUSING ACCOMMODATION 

Some refugees had been to see him during th 
day. They were better off than many and had beei 
able to bring away some money with them. Som 
Muslim fnends of theirs had a house in Delhi. The 
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had left Delhi and told their Hindu friends from Pakis- 
tan to occupy their house at Delhi, Now the Govern- 
ment had asked them to vacate it. The Government 
had the right to requisition any house. But they must 
see that the lawful occupants got some housing acco- 
mmodation in its place. Thpy could not ask them to 
go and sit on the road-side. The Government had to 
turn out those who had forcibly occupied Muslim 
houses. But the case he had mentioned was different 
and required different treatment. 

A MISUNDERSTANDING 

Gandhiji then referred to a letter in which the 
writer said that Gandhiji had remarked about a week 
ago. that in Bombay people were getting one seer of 
rice per day in rationing. The friend said that the 
quantity was not one seer but one quarter per day. 
Gandhiji feared that the writer had made a mistake. 
If memory did not betray him, he had mentioned one 
seer per week. This was less than a quarter seer per 
day. How could any one get one seer of rice a day 
in these days of rationing? 

WHY AT BIRLA HOUSE ? 

Another friend had written to him that many poor 
people could not come to attend his prayers on the 
Birla House grounds. He asked why Gandhiji was not 
staying at the Bhangi Colony as before. Gandhiji had 
explained the reason on his arrival at Delhi. But he 
would repeat it. When he arrived in Delhi, Delhi was 
like a dead city. The riot had ^ust broken out and the 
Bhangi Colony was full of refugees. The Sardar, there- 
fore, decided to put him up at the Birla House instead. 
Gandhiji did not know if the Bhangi Colony was vacani 
now. Even if it was, he did not think it would b^ 
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right for him to shift there. His main object in stayin 
in Delhi was to give to the Muslims whatever comfor 
and aid he could. That object was served better b 
his staying at the Birla House. The Muslim friendi 
felt safer in coming there than in the poor quarter 
of Delhi. Moreover, it was much easier for memberi 
of the Cabinet to come to see him at the Birla House 
as most of them were staying close by. They were al 
very busy men and going to the Bhangi Colony woulc 
require much more time than coming to the Birla 
House. 

GENTLEMEN THIEVES 

He appealed to the people to maintain peace m 
the Capital of India. He had heard that there were 
many thieves and thugs^ who went about Delhi dressed 
as gentlemen. Such a state of affairs should be remedied 
without delay. 
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10-l-’48 

NEED FOR DISCIPLINE 

Prior to Gandhiji’s post-prayer speech on Saturday 
evening a man in sadhu^s clothes stood up and wanted 
to read a note that he had written for Gandhiji. 
Gandhiji asked him to deliver the note to him, but the 
sadhu insisted on being allowed to read it in front of 
the audience there and then. It was after some argument 
that he at last sat down. In his speech Gandhiji said 
that it was an indication of the present deterioration 
that men who claimed to be sadhus^ who claimed to 
practise restraint in all walks of Hfe and studied the 
holy scriptures, should behave in that fashion. It was 
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good that the friend had sat down in the end, but why 
should he have needed any persuasion and argument? 

TO BAHAWALPUR FRIENDS 
As Gandhiji had walked to the prayer ground, the 
refugees from Bahawalpur had staged a demonstration 
and shouted slogans asking for help for the 70,000 
Hindus and Sikhs left behind in Bahaw'alpur. They 
became perfectly quiet when Gandhiji sat down for the 
prayers. Gandhiji commended their example to all. He 
had been told that the people from Bahaw'alpur would 
disturb the prayer meeting that day. He had not be- 
lieved it and according to his expectation they had 
maintained perfect silence during the prayers. It pleased 
him to note how peaceful the prayer gathering these 
days were. The sufferers from Bahawalpur had given 
expression to their anguish in a restrained manner. 
He knew their sufferings. He assured them that every- 
thing possible was being done for the Hindus and Sikhs 
of Bahawalpur. He had the ^vord of the Nawabsaheb 
that though he could not bring the dead back to life, 
the remaining Hindus and Sikhs could live there in peace 
and safety. No one would interfere with their religion. 
The Union Government w'as also ahve to its duty 
and was doing all that was possible. He wanted them 
to bear in mind that there was a far larger number 
of the Hindus and Sikhs in Sind including a large 
number of Harijans. They did not feel safe there. 
He had just read a telegram from Sind saying that 
what had taken place in Karachi was far worse than 
the newspaper reports led one to believe. His advice 
to them all was not to lose patience and courage. They 
should never accept defeat. The word “defeat” should 
be deleted from their dictionary. For that it was 
necessary that they should curb their anger and patiently 



think out their duty under the circumstances. He 
had been explaining it to them every day. 

IRAN AND INDIA 

Gandhiji then told the audience that the repre- 
sentative of Persia had been to see him that day. The 
Ambassador said that India and Persia had been very 
old friends, and that they were from the same Aryan 
stock. India, he added, was the biggest power in Asia 
and they felt great in India’s greatness. The visitor 
wanted Persia and India to be bound in ties of genuine 
friendship. Gandhiji reminded the audience that Guru- 
dev (Tagore) had been to Persia at their invitation 
and had been very pleased at what he saw there. He 
had said, ''The Persians are our own people.” The 
Persian Ambassador was anxious that the relations 
between India and Persia should not become strained 
in any manner. Gandhiji asked him what made him 
think of such a possibility. Then he told him that some 
Iranis had been molested and even killed in Bombay. 
People had gone mad. In the frenzy of the moment, 
some people might have injured some of the Iranis too 
as Muslims. But the Iranian Ambassador had assured 
him that the Bombay Government had taken prompt 
action to put down the trouble. He was very satisfied 
with the attitude of the Provincial as well as the Central 
Government. On behalf of his own Government, he 
assured India that although there were some people 
who wanted trouble in view of the exaggerated reports 
of the happenings in India, the Persian Government 
was watchful and did not wish to lose India’s friendship 
on any account. He said that the Hindu, Muslim and 
Sikh traders in Persia were living in perfect peace and 
amity so far. 





EXERCISE YOUR OWN JUDGMENT 

Lastly, Gandhiji referred to a friend’s letter saying 
that although many people had congratulated him on 
removal of controls, the measure was not an unmixed 
blessing. Gandhiji advised him to share his thoughts 
with the people. After -all Gandhiji’s eyes, ears and 
hands were the people. He had to rely on what they 
told him. Therefore, he could not ignore large numbers 
of letters and telegrams welcoming removal of controls. 
He did not believe that they were all inspired by selfish 
motives. However, he did want to know the other side 
too. He advised the people not to take anything for 
granted because he advocated it. If their own experience 
told them otherwise, they should stick to their own 
judgment in defiance of twenty mahatmas. Then alone 
will they be able to make good the independence (if one 
could call it by that name) that had come to India. 
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PEACE IN PRAYER MEETINGS 

Today being Sunday, a much larger number attended 
the prayer meeting. The women and children were very 
noisy. Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that it was 
only the day before that he had congratulated them 
on maintaining perfect peace during the prayer meetings. 
If the women must talk or if they had not trained their 
children to keep quiet during prayers, they should stand 
away from the rest so as not to disturb the prayer gathe- 
ring. God was omnipresent and omnipotent. He was 
all merciful and long suffering. It was unbecoming 
to abuse His generosity by creating a disturbance in the 
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prayer meetings. There was no fun, he said, in thei 
coming to see the old man or merely to hear his voice 
If they found some sense in what he said, they shoulc 
try to practise it in their own lives. 

A LETTER FROM ANDHRA 

Gandhiji then referred to a letter from Andhra. He 
gave the following relevant extracts from the letter: 

‘T hate to point out the shortcomings of an individual, 
but to shut one’s eyes to the terrible consequences of the 
rot set in in the individuals of an organization like the Con- 
gress, noble in its origin and admirable in its achievements, 
would be heinous. This rot in the Congress is that of the 
peoples’ representatives in the legislative bodies of the pro- 
vinces who are the prototype of the rank and file. They 
are vociferous about stopping the wide-spread corruption, 
but they, themselves resort to worse corruption. They take 
money from the people to get licences of every description, 
indulge in black marketing of the worst type, trade on the 
ignorance of the masses, and corrupt the sources of justice, 
and force the administrative machinery to get transfers for 
the administrative personnel. The people are crushed bet- 
ween these two sets of people. Two hundred and fifty of 
these legislators let loose on the people in a province without 
opposition are, in my opinion, the worst plague. Is it after 
all for replacing the White rapacity by the Black that many 
noble souls who are no more with us suffered and sacrificed 
everything worth living for in their lives? There must be 
an escape out of this morass. If these legislators are not so 
numerous, the evils would be less. Fifty members in the 
lower house and half that number in the upper house for 
each province which is going to be smaller on the linguistic 
basis would reduce the nuisance. Will the constitutionalists 
embody this principle of less the number the better in the 



constitution of our country and save us from the rapacious 
legislators and incidentally from top heavy expenditure?” 

APPEAL TO PARTIES 

He had a confirmatory letter from an old and 
aged Andhra friend from Andhra, Gandhiji appealed 
to all whether Congressmen, Socialists or Communists 
to live and work for the good of India. If they all ran 
after power, where would India be? They should think 
of the interests of the country rather than their own 
or of those of their friends. 

SUICIDAL TENDENCY 

Gandhiji then mentioned the visit from some Muslim 
friends. They asked how long they were to put up with 
pin-pricks. If the Congress could not protect them, they 
should say so in plain language so that the Muslims 
might go away and be spared the daily insults and 
possible physical violence. Those friends were speaking 
for the Delhi Muslims in general. Gandhiji advised 
them to hold to their place. He wanted all Nationalists 
not to mix religion with politics. They were Indians 
first and last in all secular matters. Religion was a 
personal affair of the individual concerned. Times were 
hard. In Pakistan the Muslims had gone mad and had 
driven away most of the Hindus and Sikhs. If the Hindus 
in the Union did likewise, they would spell their own 
ruin. To try to suppress another was always suicidal. 
All right-thinking men should work against this tendency. 
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12-l-’48 

GOD THE SUPREME COUNSELLOR 

One fasts for health’s sake under laws governing 
health, fasts as a penance for a wrong done and felt 
as such. In these fasts, the fasting one need not believe 
in ahimsa. There is, however, a fast which a votary 
of non-violence sometimes feels impelled to undertake 
by way of protest against some wrong done by society 
and this he does when he as a votary of ahimsa has no 
other remedy left. Such an occasion has come my way. 

When on September 9th I returned to Delhi from 
Calcutta, it was to proceed to the West Punjab. But 
that was not to be. Gay Delhi looked a city of the dead. 
As I alighted from the train I observed gloom on every 
face I saw. Even the Sardar, whom humour and the 
joy that humour gives never desert, was no exception 
this time. The cause of it I did not know. He was on the 
platform to receive me. He lost no time in giving me the 
sad news of the disturbances that had taken place in the 
Metropolis of the Union. At once I saw that I had to be 
in Delhi and ‘do or die’. There is apparent calm brought 
about by prompt military and police action. But there is 
storm within the breast. It may burst forth any day. 
This I count as no fulfilment of the vow to ‘do’ which 
alone can keep me from death, the incomparable friend. 
I yearn for heart friendship between the Hindus, Sikhs 
and Muslims. It subsisted between them the other day. 
Today it is non-existent. It is a state that no Indian 
patriot worthy of the name can contemplate with equa- 
nimity. Though the Voice within has been beckoning 
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for a long time, I have been shutting my ears to It, 
lest It may be the voice of Satan otherwise called my 
weakness. I never Like to feel resourceless; a satjagrahi 
never should. Fasting is his last resort in the place of the 
sword — his or other’s. I have no answer to return to 
the Muslim friends who see me from day to day as to 
what they should do. My impotence has been gnawing 
at me of late. It will go immediately the fast is undertaken. 
I have been brooding over it for the last three days. 
The final conclusion has flashed upon me and it makes me 
happy. No man, if he is pure, has anything more precious 
to give than his life. I hope and pray that I have that 
purity in me to justify the step. 

WORTHY OF BLESSING 

I ask you all to bless the effort and to pray for 
me and with me. The fast begins from the first meal 
tomorrow. The period is indefinite and I may drink 
water with or without salts and sour limes. It will end 
when and if I am satisfied that there is a reunion of 
hearts of all the communities brought about without 
any outside pressure, and from an awakened sense of 
duty. The reward will be the regaining of India’s dwind- 
ling prestige and her fast fading sovereignty over the 
heart of Asia and, there through, the world. I flatter 
myself with the belief that the loss of her soul by India 
will mean the loss of the hope of the aching, storm-tossed 
and hungry world. Let no friend, or foe if there be one, 
be angry with me. There are friends who do not believe 
in the method of the fast for the reclamation of the 
human mind. They will bear with me and extend to me 
the same liberty of action that they claim for themselves. 
With God as my supreme and sole counsellor, I felt that 
I must take the decision without any other adviser. If 
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I have made a mistake and discover it, I shall have no 
hesitation in proclaiming it from the house top and re- 
tracing my faulty step. There is little chance of my 
making such a discovery. If there is clear indication, 
as I claim there is, of the Inner Voice, it will not be 
gainsaid. I plead for all absence of argument and in- 
evitable endorsement of the step. If the whole of India 
responds or at least Delhi does, the fast might be soon 
ended. 


NO SOFTNESS 

But whether it ends soon or late or never, let there 
be no softness in dealing with what may be termed as a 
crisis. Critics have regarded some of my previous fasts as 
coercive and held that on merits the verdict would have 
gone against my stand but for the pressure exercised 
by the fasts. What value can an adverse verdict have 
when the purpose is demonstrably sound? A pure fast, 
like duty, is its own reward. I do not embark upon it 
for the sake of the result it may bring. I do so because 
I must. Hence, I urge everybody dispassionately to 
examine the purpose and let me die, if I must, in peace 
which I hope is ensured. Death for me would be a glorious 
deliverance rather than that I should be a helplesjE wit- 
ness of the destruction of India, Hinduism, Sikhism and 
Islam. That destruction is certain if Pakistan ensures no 
equality of status and security of life and property for all 
professing the various faiths of the world and if India 
copies her. Only then Islam dies in the two Indias, 
not in the world. But Hinduism and Sikhism have no 
world outside India. Those who differ from me will be 
honoured by me for their resistance however implacable. 
Let my fast quicken conscience, not deaden it. Just 
contemplate the rot that has set in in beloved India and 
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you will rejoice to think that there is an humble son of 
hers who is strong enough and possibly pure enough 
to take the happy step. If he is neither, he is a burden 
on earth. The sooner he disappears and clears the Indian 
atmosphere of the burden the better for him and all 
concerned. 

I would beg of all friends not to rush to Birla House 
nor try to dissuade me or be anxious for me. I am in 
God’s hands. Rather, they should turn the searchlights 
inwards, for this is essentially a testing time for all of us. 
Those who remain at their post of duty and perform it 
diligently and well, now more so than hitherto, will 
help me and the cause in every way. The fast is a pro- 
cess of self-purification. 

GALL TO SELF-PURIFICATION 
I told you yesterday of two letters from Andhra. 
One was from the aged friend, no other than Desha- 
bhakta Konda Venkatappayya Garu. I give here ex- 
tracts from it: 

‘‘The one great problem, apart from many other poli- 
tical and economic issues of very complicated nature, is the 
moral degradation into which the men in Congress circles 
have fallen. I cannot say much about other provinces, but 
In my province the conditions are very deplorable. The 
taste of political power has turned their heads. Several of 
the M. L. A.s and M. L. C.s ’ are following the policy of 
make hay while the sun shines. Making money by the use 
of influence, even to the extent of obstructing the adminis- 
tration of justice in the criminal courts presided over by 
Magistrates, Even the District Collectors and other revenue 
officials do not feel free in the discharge of their duties on 
account of the frequent interference by the M. L. A.s and 
M. L. C.s on behalf of tlj^eir partisans. A strict and honest 
officer cannot hold his position, for, false reports are carried 
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against him to the Ministers who easily lend their ears to 
these unprincipled self-seekers. 

‘^Swaraj was the only all absorbing passion which goaded 
men and women to follow your leadership. [;But now that 
the goal has been reached, all moral restrictions have lost 
their power on most of the fighters in the great struggle 
who are joining hands even with those who were sworn 
opponents of the national movement and who, now for 
their personal ends, enlist themselves as Congress members. 
The situation is growing intolerable every day with the 
result that the Congress as well as the Congress Government 
have come into disrepute. The recent Municipal elections 
in Andhra had proved how far and how fast the Congress 
is losing its hold upon the people. The Municipal elections 
in the town of Guntur were suddenly ordered to be stopped 
by an urgent message from the Minister for Local Bodies 
(Madras) after every preparation was made for carrying 
on elections. Only a nominated council was in power for, 
I believe, the last ten years or more and for nearly a year 
now the Municipal administration has been in the hands 
of a Commissioner. Now the talk prevails that the Govern- 
ment would soon nominate councillors to take charge of 
the Municipal affairs of this town. I, old, decrepit, with 
a broken leg, slowly limping on crutches within the walls 
of my house have no axe to grind. I no doubt entertain 
certain strong views against some of the Provincial and 
District Congress Committees now standing divided. And I 
have made no secret of my views, 

“The factions in the Congress circles, the money-making 
activities of several of the M. L. A.s and M. L. C.s and the 
weakness of the Ministers have been creating a rebellious 
spirit amongst the people at large. The people have begun 
to say that the British Goverjiment was much better and they 
are even cursing the Congress.*^ 
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Let the people of Andhra and the other provinces 
measure the words of this self-sacrificing servant of 
India. As he rightly says, the corruption described by 
him is no monopoly of Andhra. He could only give 
first-hand evidence about Andhra. Let us beware. 

My Bahawalpur friends I have asked to be patient. 
Sardarsaheb saw me only at noon. Being silent and 
preoccupied, I could say or write nothing. Shri Shankar 
from his office was too busy to come so that I could 
not place your case before him and possibly save the 
Sardar’s precious time. 
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13-l-’48 

Gandhiji attended the prayers as usual this evening. 
He warned the audience against being surprised that 
he had walked to the prayer ground as usual. A fast 
weakened nobody during the first twenty-four hours 
after a meal. It did good generally to everybody who 
fasted occasionally for twenty-four hours. 

The day following it might be difficult for Lim to 
walk to the prayer ground. But if they were eager to 
attend the prayers all the same, they could come and the 
girls would recite the prayers with them even though 
he was not present. 

BAHAWALPUR REFUGEES 

Gandhiji then referred to his written message of 
Monday. In that he had said that Shri Shankar of 
Sardar Patel’s department would not come to see him 
because Shrimati Manibehn had said that he was busy. 
She informed him that there was some misunderstanding. 
She had only said that Shri Shankar could not come 
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at 2 p.m. but he could at some other time. He was sori^ 
that he did not correctly catch the message or forgot it. 
He had not taken it amiss that he was busy the whole 
day. He would not expect Government servants to go 
to private persons. As it was, Shri Shankar was ready 
to oblige him another time. He mentioned this incident 
only to console the Bahawalpur refugees. 

WHO IS BLAMEWORTHY ? 

A question was asked as to whom Gandhiji con- 
sidered blameworthy for the fast. He blamed no indi- 
vidual or community. He did believe, however, that 
if the Hindus and Sikhs insisted on turning out the 
Muslims from Delhi, they would be betraying India 
and their own faiths. And that hurt him. 

Some people had taunted him that he had sympathy 
for the Muslims only and that he had undertaken the 
fast for their sake. They were right. But all his life he had 
stood, as everyone should stand, for minorities or those 
in need. Pakistan had resulted in depriving the Muslims 
of the Union of pride and self-confidence. It hurt him to 
think that this was so. It weakened a State which kept or 
allowed any class of people who had lost self-confidence. 
His fast was against the Muslims too in the sense that it 
should enable them to stand up to their Hindu and Sikh 
brethren. In terms of the fast Muslim friends had to 
work no less than the Hindus and Sikhs. Thus they 
were in the habit of singling out Pandit Nehru and 
him for praise and by contrast blaming Sardar Patel. 
Some twitted the Sardar for his remark that Muslim 
Leaguers could not become friends overnight. They 
should not blame him, as he did not, for the remark. 
Most Hindus held this view. What he wanted his Muslim 
League friends to do was to live down the Sardar’s 
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remark and by their conduct, not declarations, disprove it. 
Let it be remembered that Panditji, though he had not 
the same method and manner as the Sardar, claimed 
him as his valued colleague. If the Sardar was an enemy 
of the Muslims, Panditji could ask him to retire. The 
Sardar had not ceased to be his (Gandhiji's) esteemed 
friend though he was no longer his ^^^s-man’’ as he was 
once popularly and affectionately nick-named. His 
friends should also know the character of the Cabinet. 
It was responsible for every official act of every member 
of the Cabinet. He expected a thorough cleansing of 
hearts. That being assured, there would be mutual 
respect and trust. They were all of the Union and by 
right it belonged to them. He could not break the fast 
for less. They must dethrone Satan from their hearts 
and enthrone God. 

DUTY OF THE HINDUS AND SIKHS 

What was the duty of the Hindus and Sikhs? They 
had just heard Gurudev’s favourite song, ‘Tf no one 
responds to your call, walk alone, walk alone.^^ Gandhiji 
liked it very much and it was sung almost every day 
during his walking pilgrimage in Noakhali. He would 
repeat with his last breath that the Hindus and Sikhs 
should be brave enough to say that whatever happened 
in Pakistan, they would not raise their little finger 
against a single Muslim in the Union. They would 
never again indulge in cowardly acts, however great the 
provocation. 

DELHI ON TRIAL 

If Delhi became peaceful in the real sense of the 
term, he would then break the fast. Delhi was the Capital 
of India. The ruin or downfall of Delhi he would regard 
as the ruin of India and Pakistan. He wanted Delhi to 





be safe for all Muslims, even for one like Shaheed Suh- 
rawardy, who was looked upon as the chief of goondas. 
Let all proved goondas be rounded up. But he (Gandhiji) 
was witness to the fact that Shaheedsaheb had worked 
for peace in Calcutta in all sincerity. He had pulled out 
the Muslims from Hindu houses which they had forcibly 
occupied. He was living with him. He would willingly 
join the prayer but Gandhiji would not expose him to 
the risk of being insulted. He wanted him, as he did 
every Muslim, to feel as safe in Delhi as the tallest of 
them. 

He did not mind how long it took for real peace to 
be established. Whether it took one day or one month, 
it was immaterial. No one should say or do anything 
to lure him into giving up his fast prematurely. The 
object should not be to save his life. It should be to save 
India and her honour. He would feel happy and proud 
when he saw that India’s place was not lowered as it 
had become by the recent happenings which he had no 
wish to recall. 
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14-l-’48 

Gandhiji had dictated a message to be read out 
to the prayer audience this afternoon, but later on he 
decided to go to the meeting and address the gathering. 
He said that he’ had come in spite of the doctor’s objec- 
tions. But from the next day he would probably not be 
able to walk to the prayer ground. He had the strength 
that day and he used it though the doctors had advised 
him to conserve it. He was in God’s hands. If He wanted 
him to live he would not die. He did not want his faith 
in God to weaken. 
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SPATE OF MESSAGES 


Continuing his speech without any reference to 
the dictated notes, Gandhiji said, '‘Cablegrams and 
telegrams are pouring in from far and near. Some, in 
my opinion, weighty and congratulating me on my 
resolve and entrusting me to God. Some others in 
friendliest terms appealing to me to abandon the fast 
and assuring me that they would befriend their neigh- 
bours irrespective of castes and creed and try to carry 
out the spirit of my message that accompanied the fast. 
I am asking Shri Pyarelalji to give a few selections, from 
the abundance which is hourly increasing, to the Press. 
They are from Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and others. If those 
who have given me assurances — some of the senders 
represent associations and groups — carry them out 
faithfully, they will certainly have contributed largely 
to the hastening of the stoppage of the fast. Shrimati 
Mridulabehn asks the following question from Lahore, 
where she is in touch with the Pakistan authorities as 
also the common Muslims: ‘There are friends here 
who are very anxious about Gandhiji’s health and are 
eager to know what Gandhiji would like them to do on 
this side and what he expects from his Muslim friends 
in Pakistan, including those who are in political parties 
and in Government service.’ It is pleasing to think that 
there are Muslim friends who are anxious about my 
health and more so to know that they are eager for the 
information that Shrimati Mridulabehn seeks. To all 
senders of the messages and to the seekers in Lahore, I 
wish to say that the fast is a process of self-purification 
and is intended to invite all who are in sympathy with the 
mission of the fast themselves to take part in the process 
of self-purification, whether they are in the service of 
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the Pakistan Government or whether they are members 
of political parties or others. 

A WORD TO PAKISTAN 

“You have heard of the cowardly attack on the 
Sikhs in Karachi. Innocent men, women and children 
were butchered, looted and others have had to flee. 
Now comes the news of an attack on a refugee train 
at Gujarat. The train was carrying non- Muslim refugees 
from the Frontier Province. Large numbers are reported 
to have been Idlled and women abducted. It distresses 
me. Flow long can the Union put up with such things? 
How long can I bank upon the patience of the Hindus 
and Sikhs in spite of my fast? Pakistan has to put a 
stop to this state of affairs. They must purify their hearts 
and pledge themselves that they will not rest till the 
Hindus and Sikhs can return to and live in safety in 
Pakistan. 

“Supposing that there is a wave of self-purification 
throughout India, Pakistan will become pa)^. It will be 
a State in which past wrongs will have been forgotten, 
past distinctions will have been buried, the least and 
the smallest in Pakistan will command the same respect 
and the same protection of life and property that the 
Quaid-i-Azam enjoys. Such Pakistan can never 
die. Then and not till then shall I repent that I ever 
called it a sin, as I am afraid I must hold today, it is. 
I want to live to see that Pakistan not on paper, not in 
the orations of Pakistani orators, but in the daily life of 
every Pakistani Muslim. Then the inhabitants of the 
Union will forget that there ever was any enmity between 
them and if I am not mistaken, the Union will proudly 
copy Pakistan and if I am alive I shall ask her to 
excel Pakistan in well-doing. The fast is a bid for nothing 
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less. Be it said to the shame of those of us who are in the 
Union that we have readily copied Pakistan’s bad 
manners. 


MY DREAM 

“Before I ever knew anything of politics in my 
early youth, I dreamt the dream of communal unity 
of the heart. I shall jump in the evening of my life, like a 
child, to feel that the dream has been realized in this 
life. The wish for living the full span of life, portrayed 
by the seers of old and which they permit us to set down 
at 125 years, will then revive. Who would not risk 
sacrificing his life for the realization of such a dream? 
Then we shall have real Swaraj. Then, though legally 
and geographically we may still be two States, in daily 
life no one will think that we were separate States. The 
vista before me seems to me to be, as it must be to you, 
too glorious to be true. Yet like a child in a famous 
picture, drawn by a famous painter, I shall not be 
happy till I have got it. I live and want to live for no 
lesser goal. Let the seekers from Pakistan help me to 
come as near the goal as it is humanly possible. A goal 
ceases to be one, when it is reached. The nearest app- 
roach is always possible. What I have said holds good 
irrespective of whether others do it or not. It is open 
to every individual to purify himself or herself so as to 
render him or her fit for that land of promise. I remember 
to have read, I forget whether in the Delhi Fort or the 
Agra Fort, when I visited them in 1896, a verse on 
one of the gates, which when translated reads: Tf there is 
paradise on earth, it is here, it is here, it is here.’ That 
Fort with all its magnificence at its best, was no paradise 
in my estimation. But I should love to see that verse 
j^with justice inscribed on the gates of Pakistan at all the 
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15-l-’48 

DEATH A DELIVERANCE 

Gandhiji was too weak to walk to the prayer ground 
this evening. He however wanted to say a few words to 
the audience from his bed. The radio microphone was 
arranged near his bed, but as there was no loud-speaker, 
his voice could not reach the prayer audience. A Hindi 
translation of his dictated message was read after the 
prayers. 

In his spoken message at the radio microphone 
Gandhiji expressed regret that his voice could not 
reach the prayer audience. However, he would like to 
say a few words to the invisible audience sitting in their 
homes, as he knew that it would comfort them to hear 
his voice, although if he had known that his voice would 
not reach the prayer audience, he would not have 
spoken. He had dictated a message for the prayer ga- 
thering that day. He did not know whether he would 
be fit enough to do so the next day. 

Gandhiji appealed to the people not to bother as 
to what the others were doing. Each one of them should 
turn the searchlight inwards and purify his or her 
heart as far as possible. He was convinced that if the 
people sufficiently purified themselves they would 
help India and help themselves and also shorten the 
period of his fast. None should be anxious for him. They 
should think out how best they could improve themselves 
and work for the good of the country. All must die 
some day. No one could escape death. Then why be 
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- ^ airl of it? In fact death was a friend who brough 
deliverance from sufferings. 

KILLING BY INCHES 

In his dictated message Gandhiji said: 

“Newspaper men sent me a message two houi 
after my prayer speech of last evening, asking to se 
'me, as they had some doubts to be cleared. After a heav 
day’s work I felt disinclined out of some exhaustion t 
see them for discussion. I, therefore, told Shri Pyarelalj 
to inform them to excuse me and further tell them tha 
they should put down the questions in writing and sen( 
them to me next morning. They did so. This is th^ 
first question: 

‘Why have you undertaken the fast when ther 
was no disturbance of any kind in any part of the Indiai 
Dominion?’ ^ 

“What was it if it was not a disturbing disturbanc 
for a crowd to make an organized and a determinei 
effort to take forcible possession of Muslim houses 
The disturbance was such that the police had reluc 
tantly to resort to tear gas and even to a little shootin 
if only overhead, before the crowd dispersed. It woul 
have been foolish for me to wait till the last Muslim ha 
been turned out of Delhi by subtle undemonstrativ 
methods, which I would describe as killing by inches. 

THE SARDAR 

“The second question is: 

‘You have stated that you could not give any repl 
to the Muslims who came to you with their tale of fes 
and insecurity and who have complained that Sardz 
Patel, who is in charge of Home Affairs, is anti-Muslin 
You have also stated that Sardar Patel is no longer 
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‘ ^yes-man” as he used to be. These factors create the 
impression that the fast is more intended to bring about a 
change of heart in the Sardar and thereby amounts 
to a condemnation of the policy of the Home Ministry. 
It would be helpful if you can clear the position.’ 

''As to this I feel that my reply was precise, not 
admitting of more interpretations than one. The sug- 
gested interpretation never crossed my mind. If I 
had known that my statement could bear any such 
interpretation, I should have dispelled the doubt in 
anticipation. Many Muslim friends had complained of 
the Sardar’s so-called anti- Muslim attitude. I had, with 
a degree of suppressed pain, listened to them without 
giving any explanation. The fast freed me from this 
self-imposed restraint and I was able to assure the 
critics that they were wrong in isolating him from Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and me, whom they gratuitously 
raise to the sky. This isolation did them no good. The 
Sardar had a bluntness of speech which sometimes 
unintentionally hurt, though bis heart was expansive 
enough to accommodate all. Thus my statement was 
meant deliberately to free a life-long and faithful comrade 
from any unworthy reproach. Lest my hearers should 
go away with the idea that my compliment carried the 
meaning that I could treat the Sardar as my 'yes-man’ 
as he was affectionately described, I balanced the 
compliment by adding the proviso that he was too ma- 
sterful to be anybody’s 'yes-man’. When he was my 
'yes-man’, he permitted himself to be so named because 
whatever I said instinctively appealed to him. Great 
as he was in his own field and a very able adminis- 
trator, he was humble enough to begin his political 
education under me because as he explained to me he 
could not take to the politics in vogue at the time I 
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began my public career in India. When power descendec 
on him, he saw that he could no longer successfull3 
apply the method of non-violence which he used to wielc 
with signal success. I have made the discovery that whal 
I and the people with me had termed non-violence 
was not the genuine article but a weak copy known as 
passive resistance. Naturally, passive resistance can avail 
nothing to a ruler. Imagine a weak ruler being able 
to represent any people. He would only degrade his 
masters who, for the time being, had placed themselves 
under his trust. I know that the Sardar could never 
betray or degrade his trust. 

OBJECT OF THE FAST 

‘‘I wonder if with a knowledge of this background 
to my statement, anybody would dare call my fast a 
condemnation of the policy of the Home Ministry. 
If there is any such person, I can only tell him that he 
would degrade and hurt himself, never the Sardar 
or me. Have I not before now said emphatically that 
no outside power can really degrade a man? He only 
can degrade himself. Though I know that this sentence 
is irrelevant here, it is such a truth that it bears repe- 
tition on all occasions. My fast, as I have stated in plain 
language, is undoubtedly on behalf of the Muslim 
minority in the Union, and therefore it is necessarily 
against the Hindus and Sikhs of the Union and the 
Muslims of Pakistan. It is also on behalf of the mino- 
rities in Pakistan as in the case of the Muslim minority 
in the Union. This is a clumsy compression of the idea I 
have already explained. I cannot expect the fast taken 
by a very imperfect and weak mortal, as I truly confess 
I am, to have the potency to make its proteges proof 
against all danger. The fast is a process of self- 
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purification for all. It would be wrong to make any in- 
sinuation against the purity of the step.” 

NO ROOM FOR DISTORTION 

^‘The third question is: 

'Your fast has been undertaken on the eve of the 
meeting of the United Nations Security Council and 
soon after the Karachi riots and the Gujarat massacre. 
What publicity the latter incidents received in the foreign 
Press is not known. But undoubtedly, your fast has 
overshadowed all other incidents. And Pakistan represen- 
tatives would not be worth their reputation if they do 
not seize the opportunity to declare that the Mahatma 
lias undertaken the fast to bring sanity among his Hindu 
followers, who have been making the life of the Muslims 
in India impossible. Truth takes a long time to reach 
the four comers of the globe. But in the meantime your 
fast may have the unfortunate effect of prejudicing our 
case in the eyes of the United Nations.’ 

"This question does not demand or need any elabo- 
rate answer. From all I have known of the powers and 
people outside India, I make bold to say that the fast 
has created only a healthy impression. Outsiders who 
are able to take an impartial and unbiassed view of 
what is happening in Injdia cannot distort the purpose 
of the fast, which is meant to bring sanity to all those 
who inhabit both the Union and Pakistan. It is impossible 
to save the Muslims in the Union if the Muslim majority 
in Pakistan do not behave as decent men and women. 
Happily for the cause, the Muslims of Pakistan, as Shri- 
mati Mridulabehn’s enquiry of yesterday made clear, 
have become wide awake to a sense of their duty. The 
United Nations know that my fast aids them to come to 
a right decision and to give the right guidance to the 
newly made two Dominions.” 
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GRACE OF GOD 

Before Gandhiji’s dictated message was read out t( 
the prayer audience, he addressed them on the micro 
phone from his bed. He said that he had not expectec 
that he would be able to speak to them that day bu 
they would be pleased to learn that if anything, hi: 
voice was less feeble that day than the day before. H( 
could not explain it except for the grace of God. H( 
had never felt so well on the fourth day of a fast in th( 
past. If all of them continued to participate in th( 
process of self-purification, he would probably have th( 
strength to speak to them till the end. He was in nc 
hurry to break the fast. Hurry would spoil matters. He 
did not want anyone to come and tell him that thing: 
had been set right while the process was incomplete, 
If Delhi became peaceful in the real sense of the term, 
it would have its repercussions all over the country. H( 
had no wish to live unless peace reigned in the twc 
Dominions. • 

UNMIXED GOODWILL 

In his message to the prayer gathering Gandhiji said 

“It is never a light matter for any responsible 
Cabinet to alter a deliberate, settled policy. Yet oui 
Cabinet, responsible in every sense of the term, has witl 
equal deliberation yet promptness unsettled their settlec 
fact. They deserve the warmest thanks from the whole 
country, from Kashmir to Cape Comorin and fronr 
Karachi to the Assam frontier. And I know that all the 
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nations of the earth will proclaim this gesture as one 
which only a large-hearted Cabinet like ours could rise 
to. This is no policy of appeasement of the Muslims. 
This is a policy, if you like, of self-appeasement. No 
Cabinet worthy of being representative of a large mass 
of mankind can afford to take any step merely because 
it is likely to win the hasty applause of an unthinking 
public. In the midst of insanity, should not our best 
representatives retain sanity and bravely prevent a wreck 
of the ship of State under their management? What 
then was the actuating motive? It was my fast. It changed 
the whole outlook. Without the fast, they could not go 
beyond what the law permitted and required them to 
do. But the present gesture on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India is one of unmixed goodwill. It has put 
the Pakistan Government on its honour. It ought to 
lead to an honourable settlement not only of the Kashmir 
question but of all the differences between the two 
Dominions. Friendship should replace the present enmity. 
Demands of equity supersede the letter of law. There is. 
a homely maxim of law which has been in practice for 
centuries in England that when common law seems to 
fail, equity comes to the rescue. Not long ago there were 
even separate courts for the administration of law and 
of equity. Considered in this setting, there is no room 
for questioning the utter justice of this act of the Union 
Government. If we want a precedent, there is a striking 
one at our disposal in the form of what is popularly 
known as the MacDonald Award. That Award was 
really the unanimous judgment of not only the members 
of the British Cabinet, but also of the majority of the 
members of the Second Round Table Conference. It 
was undone overnight as a result of the fast undertaken 
- in the Yeravda prison. 
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FITTEST ANSWERS TO THE FAST 

“I have been asked to end the fast because of thi 
great act of the Union Government. I wish I coulc 
persuade myself to do so. I know that the medical friendi 
who, of their own volition and at considerable sacrifice 
meticulously examine me from day to day are getting 
more and more anxious as the fast is prolonged. Because 
of defective kidney function they dread not so mucli 
my instantaneous collapse as permanent after-effects o1 
any further prolongation. I did not embark upon the 
fast after consultation with medical men, be they however 
able. My sole guide, even dictator, was God, the In- 
fallible and Omnipotent. If He has any further use for 
this frail body of mine, He will keep it in spite of the 
prognostications of medical men and women. I am in 
His hands. Therefore, I hope you will believe me when 
I say that I dread neither death nor permanent injury, 
even if I survive. But I do feel that this warning of 
medical friends should, if the country has any use for 
me, hurry the people up to close their ranks. And like 
brave men and women, that we ought to be under 
hard-earned freedom, we should trust even those whom 
we may suspect as our enemies. Brave people disdain 
distrust. The letter of my vow will be satisfied if the 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs of Delhi bring about a 
union, which not even a conflagration around them in 
all the other parts of India or Pakistan will be strong 
enough to break. Happily, the people in both the Domi- 
nions seem to have instinctively realized that the fittest 
answer to the fast should be a complete friendship bet- 
ween the two Dominions, such that members of all 
communities should be able to go to either Dominion 
without the slightest fear of molestation. Self-purification 
demands nothing less. It will be wrong for the rest of 
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the two Dominions to put a heavy strain upon Delhi. 
After all, the inhabitants of the Union are not super- 
human. In the name of the people, our Government 
have taken a liberal step without coimting the cost. 
What will be Pakistan’s counter gesture? The ways are 
many if there is the will. Is it there?” 

127 

17-.l-’48 

CLEANSING OF HEARTS 

‘T repeat what I have said before — nothing is to 
be done under pressure of the fast. I have observed 
before that things done under pressure of a fast have 
been undone after the fast is over. If any such thing 
happens, it would be a tragedy of the highest degree. 
There is no occasion for it at any time. What a spiritual 
fast does expect is cleansing of the heart. The cleansing, 
if it is honest, does not cease to be when the cause which 
induced it ceases. The cleansing of a wall seen in the 
form of a whitewash does not cease when the dear one 
has come and gone. This material cleansing is bound 
to require renovation after some time. Cleansing of the 
heart once achieved only dies with one’s death. Apart 
from this legitimate and laudable pressure, the fast has 
no other function which can be described as proper. 

A WORD TO PAKISTAN 

“The number of telegrams coming from Rajas, 
Maharajas and the laity continues to increase. There 
are telegrams from Pakistan too. They are good so far 
as they go. But as a friend and well-wisher I must say 
to all those who reside in Pakistan and mould its for- 
tune that they will fail to make Pakistan permanent if 
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their conscience is not quickened and if they do no 
admit the wrongs for which Pakistan is responsible. 

“This does not mean that I do not wish a voluntar 
re-union, but I wish to remeve and resist the idea tha 
Pakistan should be re-united by force of arms. I hop( 
that this will not be misunderstood as a note of discord 
whilst I am lying on what is truly a deathbed. I hop( 
all Pakistanis will realize that I would be untrue to then 
and to myself if, out of weakness and for fear of hurtins 
their feelings, I failed to convey to them what I truth 
fully feel. If I am wrong in my estimate, I should be sc 
told and if I am convinced, I promise that I shall retraci 
what I have said here. So far as I know, the point ii 
not open to question. 

HAPPY IN FASTING 

“My fast should not be considered a political move 
in any sense of the term. It is in obedience to the per- 
emptory call of conscience and duty. It comes out oi 
felt agony. I call to witness all my numerous Muslim 
friends in Delhi. Their representatives meet me almost 
everyday to report the day’s events. Neither the Rajas 
and Maharajas nor the Hindus and Sikhs or any others 
would^ serve themselves or India as a whole, if at this, 
what is to me a sacred juncture, they mislead me with 
a view to terminating my fast. Let them know that I 
feel never so happy as when I am fasting for the spirit. 
This fast has brought me higher happiness than hitherto. 
No one need disturb this happy state, unless he can 
honestly claim that in his journey he has turned deli- 
berately from Satan towards God.” 
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18-l-’48 

THE TASK AHEAD 

Speaking on the microphone from his bed at 5-20 
p.m. on Sunday, Gandhiji said that he had earlier dic- 
tated a message for the prayer audience which would 
be read out to them. 

It was a happy day for him and for all of them. 
He was glad that due to their kindness he could break 
his fast on the auspicious day of Guru Govindsingh’s 
birthday anniversary. He could never forget the kind- 
ness which was^daily being showered on him by the 
inhabitants of Delhi, the Pakistan sufferers and the 
Government and administrative authorities, since the fast 
began. He had experienced the same love at Calcutta. 
He could not forget the help that he had received from 
Shaheedsaheb in restoring peace in Calcutta. But for 
him, he (Gandhiji) would not have stopped in Calcutta. 
People had many suspicions about Shaheedsaheb’s bona- 
fides still. They should forget the past and learn the duty 
of having friendly feelings towards all and being inimical 
to none. The crores of Muslims were not all angels nor 
were all the Hindus and Sikhs. There were good and 
bad specimens among all communities. Would they be 
less than friendly towards the so-called criminal tribes 
amongst them? 

Muslims were a numerous community scattered all 
over the world. There was no reason why they, who 
stood for friendship with the whole world, should not 
be friends with the Muslims. He was not a fortune- 
teller, but God had given him intellect and understanding 
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enough to know that if for some reason or other the 
could not be friends with the Muslims of the Unior 
the Muslims of the whole world would be antagonize 
and they would lose India. Then India including bot 
the Dominions, would once again pass under fbreig 
domination. 

He had received the good wishes and blessings c 
numberless men and women. He had been assured tha 
the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, Jews, Christians an( 
others who lived in Delhi would all live together a 
brothers. They would never quarrel among themselve 
again and in this assurance sufferers from Pakistan ha( 
also joined. This was no small matter. If the auspiciou 
beginning was continued, it was bound to ensure peac( 
in India and thence in Pakistan. This was not one man’i 
work, but all, young and old, men and women, had tc 
co-operate sincerely in the effort. If this was not th( 
meaning of the breaking of his fast, he had not don( 
well in breaking it. Then they would have fulfilled th( 
letter and killed the spirit. What was possible in Delh 
was possible in the rest of the Union and if communa 
peace reigned in the whole of the Union, Pakistan wai 
bound to follow suit. They should shed all fear. Ever^ 
Muslim Vhild should feel safe among the Hindus anc 
Sikhs. Up till now our face was turned towards Satan 
now he hoped it would be turned Godward. If the) 
did so, the Union would lead the way to world peace 
He did not wish to live for any other purpose. Men 
lip service was no good. They must install God in theii 
hearts, God was one, whatever the name given to Him 
The realization of this truth should end all enmity anc 
intolerance. 

Let the Hindus decide once for all that they would 
not quarrel. He would advise the Hindus and Sikhs tc 
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read the Quran as they read the Gita and the Granth 
Saheh. To the Muslims he would say that they should 
read the Gita and the Granth Saheb with the same rever- 
ence with which they read the Quran. They should 
understand the meaning of what they read and have 
equal regard for all religions. This was his life-long 
practice and ideal. He claimed to be a sanatani Hindu^ 
though he was not an idolater in the accepted sense. 
But he could not despise those who worshipped idols* 
The idol worshipper saw God in the stone image. God 
was Omnipresent. If it was wrong to seek God in a 
stone how was it right to seek Him in a book called the 
Gita^ the Granth Saheb or the Quran? Was not that also 
idol worship? By cultivating tolerance and respect they 
would be able to learn from all. Then they would forget 
the communal differences and live together in peace and 
amity. The disgraceful incidents where men and women 
were thrown out of moving trains, would then cease to 
occur. People would freely and fearlessly move about 
in the Union, He would never be at peace with himself 
till Pakistan was just as safe for the Hindus and Sikhs 
and the Pakistan sufferers could return to their homes 
with honour and dignity, and the Muslims to theirs in 
the Union. 


BREAKING OF THE FAST 

In his written message Gandhiji said : 

'T embarked on the fast in the name of Truth 
whose familiar name is God. Without living Truth God 
is nowhere. In the name of God we have indulged in 
lies, massacres of people, without caring whether they 
were innocent or guilty, men or women, children or 
infants. We have indulged in abductions, forcible con- 
versions and we have done all this shamelessly. I am 
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not aware if anybody has done these things in the nam 
of Truth. With that same name on my lips I have broke 
the fast. The agony of our people was unbearable 
Rashtrapati Dr. Rajendrababu brought over hundre 
people representing the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, represer 
tatives of the Hindu Mahasabha, the Rashtriya Swayan 
sevak Sangh and representatives of refugees from th 
Punjab, the Frontier Province and Sind. In this ver 
representative company were present Zahid Hussair 
saheb, the High Commissioner for Pakistan, the Chit 
Commissioner of Delhi and the Deputy Commissionei 
General Shah Nawazkhan, representing the Azad Hia 
Fouj (I. N. A.). Pandit Nehru, sitting like a statue, wa 
of course there, as also Maulanasaheb. Dr. Rajendra 
babu read a document in Hindustani signed by thes 
representatives, asking me not to put any further strau 
on them and end the agony by breaking the fast. Tele 
grams after telegrams have come from Pakistan an^ th 
Indian Union urging me to do the same. I could no 
resist the counsel of all these friends. I could not dis 
believe their pledge that come what may, there wouk 
be complete friendship between the Hindus, Muslims 
Sikhs, Christians, Parsis and Jews, a friendship not to b 
broken. To break that friendship would be to break'Th 
nation. 


SPIRIT OF THE VOW 

“As I write, comforting telegrams are deluging mt 
How I wish that God will keep me fit enough and san 
enough to render the service of humanity that lies i: 
front of me! If the solemn pledge made today is fu] 
filled, I assure you that it will revive with redouble 
force my intense wish and prayer before God that 
should be enabled to live the full span of life doin 
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service of humanity till the last moment. That span 
according to learned opinion is at least one hundred 
twenty -five years, some say one hundred thirty-three. The 
letter of my vow has been fulfilled early, beyond ex- 
pectation, through the great goodwill of all the citizens 
of Delhi, including the Hindu Mahasabha leaders and 
the B Mshtriya Swayamsevak Sangh. The result could 
not b» otherwise when I find that thousands of refugees 
and others have been fasting since yesterday. Signed 
assurances of heart friendship have been pouring in upon 
me from thousands. Telegraphic blessings have come 
from all over the world. Can there be a better sign of 
God’s hand in this act of mine? But beyond the letter 
of fulfilment of my solemn vow lies its spirit without 
which the letter kiileth. The spirit of the vow is sincere 
friendship between the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs of 
the Union and a similar friendship in Pakistan. If the 
first IS assured, the second must follow, as sure as day 
follows night. If there is darkness in the Union, it would 
be folly to expect light in Pakistan. But if the night in 
the Union is dispelled beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
it cannot be otherwise in Pakistan, nor are signs wanting 
in that direction. Numerous messages have come from 
Pakistan, not one of dissent. May God, who is Truth, 
guide us as He has visibly guided us during all these 
six days.” 
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19-1-’ 

CONGRATULATIONS AND CONCERN 

“My thanks go out to the senders of numerc 
wires from all over the world from Indians and nc 
Indians expressing their goodwill and anxiety. Tb 
show the correctness of the step I had taken_Not tl 
I had the slightest doubt about it. I had none abc 
this as I never have had about the reality that God 
and that His most graphic name is Truth. Now 1 
begun a stream of wires of congratulations heaving reli 
These friends will forgive me for not sending persoi 
acknowledgments. It is physically impossible to do ; 
I hope, too, that no such acknowledgment is expect 
by the senders. I feel constrained to single out two 
one from the Premier of the West Punjab and the otl 
from the Nawabsaheb of Bhopal. They are today laboi 
ing under grave distrust. Let the extracted passaj 
speak for themselves. If the senders were not sincere, tb 
would have spared themselves and me on the solei 
occasion that the fast was. 

Here is from the Nawabsaheb of Bhopal : 

^‘Your appeal for a reunion of hearts of all communit 
cannot fail to find support from all people of goodwill 
both Dominions as will also any appeal for an understan 
ing and friendly relations between India and Pakists 
We in Bhopal have been able happily to face our troub 
during the past year in a spirit of concord, amity and goc 
will between ;all communities with the result that not 
single untoward incident has occurred to mar the peace 
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the State. We assure you that we shall strive to further this 
friendly spirit with all the strength at our command.’’ 

I give the full text of the wire from the Premier 
of the West Punjab : 

“The West Punjab Ministry expresses deep admiration 
and sincere appreciation for your great gesture for the fur- 
therance of a noble cause. This Ministry has always stood 
for the principle of doing everything possible to protect the 
lives^ honour and property of the minorities, and giving 
them equal rights of citizenship. We assure you that this 
Ministry will follow this policy with redoubled vigour. We 
are anxious to see an immediate improvement in the situa- 
tion throughout the Indian sub-continent which may enable 
you to break your fast. No efforts will be spared in this 
Province to help in saving a life as precious as yours.*’ 

A WARNING 

''In this age of senseless imitation my warning is 
that it would be foolish for anybody to embark on such 
a fast expecting identical results in an identically short 
space of time. If anyone does, he will face severe dis- 
appointment and will discredit what is a hoary and in- 
fallible institution. Two severe qualifications are necessary 
— a living faith in God and a felt peremptory call from 
Him. I am tempted to add a third, but it is superfluous, 
A peremptory call from God within presupposes the 
rightness, timeliness and propriety of the cause for w^hich 
the fast is taken. It follows that a long previous pre- 
paration is required. Let no one, therefore, lightly em- 
bark on such a fast. 

TASK BEFORE THEM 

"The citizens of Delhi and the refugees have a 
heavy task in front of them. Let them seek occasions 
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for meeting together as often as possible in perfect mutu 
trust. It was a soul-stirring sight for me to meet Musli 
sisters in large numbers yesterday. Girls in my par 
told me that the sisters were sitting in Birla House u 
certain whether they could come to me. They were 
purdah, most of them. I asked them to be brought 
and they came. I suggested that they would not ha 
the purdah before their fathers or brothers. Why show 
they think me less? And off went the purdah witho 
exception. This is not the first time that the purd; 
has disappeared before me. I mention the incident 
illustrate what genuine love, as I claim mine to be, 
able to do. The Hindu and Sikh woinen should go 
the Muslim sisters and establish friendship with thei 
They should invite them on ceremonial occasions ai 
be invited. Muslim girls and boys should be attract 
to common schools, not communal. They should n 
in sports. Not only should there be no boycott of Musln 
but they should be induced to resume their previc 
occupations. Delhi is poorer for the disappearance of t 
exquisite workmanship of the Muslims. It is a miseral 
and miserly thing for the Hindus and Sikhs to wish 
take away from them their means of livelihood. On t 
one hand there should be no monopoly and on t 
other there should be no attempt at deprivation. In t 
great country of ours there is room for all. The Pe£ 
Committees that have been formed must not go to sle 
as many committees unfortunately do in all countri 
The condition of keeping me in your midst is that 
the communities in India live at peace with one anoth 
not by force of arms but that of love than which thi 
^ is no better cement to be found in the world.” 
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20-l-’48 

Electricity having failed, the loud-speaker was not 
working. Gandhiji addressed the meeting in a feeble 
voice and at the end of it Dr. Sushila Nayar reported 
the substance of his speech to the audience from her 
notes. 

A PLEA FOR SANITY 

Gandhiji said that Delhi had done a great thing 
and he hoped that the signatories to the Peace Pledge 
had given their signature with God in the form of Truth 
as their witness. He had heard that there was a repu- 
diation of the pledge on behalf of an official of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. He was sorry. If the inhabitants of Delhi 
and the refugees in the Capital would remain steadfast 
and not be swayed by happenings elsewhere, they would 
save India, and also Pakistan. Delhi was an ancient 
city. If Delhi acted truthfully, and non-violently, the 
effects of its action would be felt all the world over. If 
they would carefully read the Sardar’s speech at Bombay, 
they would realize that there was no difference of out- 
look between the Sardar, Panditji and himself. They 
were all working for the same end although they might 
express it differently. None pf them was the enemy of 
the Mussulmans. Enmity towards the Muslims amounted 
to enmity towards India. The least he expected them to 
do was not to take the law into their own hands and 
commit inhuman acts. That would mean the end of 
society. They were bound as respectable citizens to leave 
justice in the hands of their chosen Government. They 
and their newspapers were never tired of condemning 
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in unmeasured terms the acts of those Americans 
. barbarous who lynched Negroes. Did similar acts on the 
part become less barbarous? 

Gandhiji next referred to his statement that ] 
might now proceed to Pakistan. But that, he said, cou 
only happen if the Pakistan Government were convino 
that he (Gandhiji) was a man of peace and a friend 
the Muslims and would, therefore, like him to go 
Pakistan. He would, however, in any case, have to m 
till the doctors declared him fit to undertake the journe 
They had said that the convalescence would take, 
least a fortnight and it would be some time before 1 
could take solid food. The liquids that he was now takh 
included fruit juice, vegetable soup and goat’s milk ar 
this was enough in all conscience. 

PRIME MINISTER’S NOBLE GESTURE 

Referring to the sufferings of the Hindu and Sil 
refugees Gandhiji said that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehi 
was doing all that was possible in order to bring the 
speedy relief. His heart bled for them. He was a me 
who would offer his own bedding to one in distress ar 
pace up and down the whole night in order to kec 
himself warm. His house was full. Being the Prin 
Minister of India he had to accommodate guests, bo 
Indians and foreigners. Still he had expressed a wish 
offer one or two rooms in his house to lodge refugee 
He expected other Ministers, officials and men of meai 
to do likewise. He (Gandhiji) was convinced that th 
act of self-sacrifice on the part of India’s foremost lead 
would be appreciated all the world over and put 
speedy end to the sufferings of the homeless refugee 
It should gladden their hearts to note that this beautif 
land of theirs had produced such great men, endows 
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with such a wonderful spirit of service and self-sacrifice. 
Jawaharlal was a real jawahar (gem) and there were 
others, only not so lustrous perhaps. If their leaders were 
doing all this for the people, it behoved them not to 
hurt their Muslim brethren. To hurt them was to hurt 
their leaders. 

Gandhiji then went on to say that there were 
opportunists too in India, Some such men had endea- 
voured, he was told, to make money out of his fast. 
They produced notes which they could sell to the credul- 
ous poor. He severely criticized the practice and asked 
the authors of such mean action to find some honourable 
means of earning money. At the same time he warned 
the public against the tactics of such unprincipled men. 

THE KASHMIR ISSUE 

Gandhiji referred then to a telegram that he had 
received from Lahore. The sender had signed himself 
as President, Kashmir Freedom League and had written 
as follows: 

“Highly appreciate yoxir magnanimous gesture for Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Kashmir is the root cause of the present 
tension and a stumbling block in way of any reapproachment. 
Must receive top priority if peace actually desired. With- 
drawal of aggressive Indian troops from Kashmir and handing 
it over to whomever it rightfully belongs is the only satis- 
factory solution of the problem.’* 

It hurt him. If the Kashmir issue was not settled, 
would the Muslims continue to look upon the Hindus 
and Sikhs as their enemies and vice versa? The arm> 
of the Indian Union had not entered Kashmir on theii 
own. So far as he was aware, they had gone there ai 
the call of the ruler of the State and the leader of the 
Kashmiri ^ Muslims, Sheikh Abdulla. If the invaders 
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tribesmen and others, would withdraw and the issi 
was left to the rebels in Poonch and the rest of Kashmi 
and did not secure any aid from outside, it would I 
time to ask the Indian Union to withdraw its troop 
The suggestion that Kashmir should go to whomsoeve 
it rightfully belonged was perfectly true. And who wei 
the rightful owners of Kashmir? The Maharaja w£ 
there and the Indian Government could not ignoi 
him. Ultimately it was for the people of Kashmir t 
decide their own fate. Hence the idea of referendun 

GWALIOR, BHAVNAGAR AND THE 
KATHIAWAD STATES 

Next, Gandhiji read out a telegram that som 
Gwalior Muslim had sent to him from Ratlam. It said 
“We Muslims inhabitants Jahangirpur, District Ujjain. 
Gwalior request your honour that on 15th and 16th instant 
our village was surrounded by Hindu party who beat us 
seriously. Several injured, one died. Our crops and houses 
destroyed. Officer of State not taking any action. We are 
in danger. Kindly arrange urgently.” 

If the report was correct, it was a matter of sorrow 
for them. All breach of communal peace in any come 
of India should make them and their Government hanj 
their heads in shame. 

Lastly, Gandhiji referred to the newspaper repor 
that the princes of Kathiawad had decided to becomi 
in effect one State. He congratulated them on this ven 
wise step, and also congratulated the ruler of Bhavnagar 
who had given the lead by introducing full responsibk 
Government in his State and placing himself at th( 
people^s disposal as their first servant. 
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21-l-’48 


BOMB AT THE PRAYER 

Speaking after prayers on Wednesday evening, 
Gandhiji referred to the previous day’s bomb explosion 
in the Birla House compound. He had been receiving 
anxious enquiries and praise for being unruffled at the 
accident. He thought that it was military practice and 
therefore, nothing to worry about. He had not realized 
till after the prayers that it was a bomb explosion and 
that the bomb was meant against him. God only knew 
how he Would have behaved in front of a bomb aimed 
at him and exploding. Therefore, he deserved no praise. 
He would deserve a certificate only if he fell as a result 
of such an explosion and yet retained a smile on his 
face and no malice against the doer. What he wanted to 
say was that no one should look down upon the mis- 
guided youth who had thrown the bomb. He probably 
looked upon Gandhiji as an enemy of Hinduism. After 
all, had not the Gita said that whenever there was an 
evil-minded person damaging religion, God sent some 
one to put an end to his life? That celebrated verse 
had a special meaning. The youth should realize that 
those who differed from him were not necessarily evil. 
The evil had no life apart from the toleration of good 
people. No one should believe that he or she was so 
perfect that he or she was sent by God tp punish evil- 
doers, as the accused seemed to flatter himself he was. 

He (Gandhiji) had heard that the youth had without 
permission occupied a masjid for lack of other accommo- 
dation and now that the police were getting all mosques 
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evacuated, he resented the act. It was a wrong thinj 
on his part to have occupied the masjid in the first place 
and it was doubly wrong to defy the authorities, whe 
asked him to vacate it. 

ILL SERVING HINDUISM 

To those who were at the back of the youth, he 
would appeal to desist from such activity. That was no' 
the way to save Hinduism. Hinduism could be savec 
only by Gandhiji's method. Gandhiji had practised Hindu- 
ism from early childhood. His nurse had taught him tc 
invoke Rama when he feared evil spirits. Later on he 
had come in contact with Christians, Muslims and otherf 
and, after making a fair study of other religions, had 
stuck to Hinduism. He was as firm in his faith toda) 
as in his early childhood. He believed God would make 
him an instrument of saving the religion that he loved 
cherished and practised. In any case, one had to have 
constant practice and acquaintance with the funda- 
mentals of religion before being qualified for becoming 
God’s instrument. 

PITY THE BOMB THROWER 

Continuing Gandhiji said that some Sikh friends 
came and said that he (Gandhiji) should not think tha 
the Sikhs had anything to do with the deed. He knev 
that the youth was not a Sikh. But what did it mattei 
whether he was a Sikh or a Hindu or a Muslim? H< 
wished well to all perpetrators. He had told the Inspecto 
General of Police also, not to harass him in any way 
They should try to win him over and convert him t< 
right thinking and doing. He hoped that the youth an( 
his guides would realize their error. For, it was a wronj 
done to Hinduism and the country. At the same tim( 
Gandhiji warned his hearers against being angry witl 
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the accused. He did not know that he was doing any- 
thing wrong. They should pity him. If they harboured 
resentment against Gandhiji^s fast and had still pledged 
themselves to maintain peace in order to save an old 
servant of the nation, the guilt was theirs, not that of 
the young man who had thrown the bomb. If, on the 
other hand, they had signed the Peace Pledge whole- 
heartedly, persons like the young man were 'ultimately 
bound to come to their way of thinking. 

Gandhiji said that he expected the audience to go 
on with the prayers in spite of bomb explosions or a 
shower of bullets. He was glad to learn that a poor un- 
lettered woman was the cause of the arrest of the mis- 
creant. If the heart was sound, if there was right thought, 
lack of letters was not of any consequence. He congra- 
tulated the unlettered sister on her simple bravery. 

BAHAWALPUR AND SIND 

Next he referred to a note from the Bahawalpur 
sufferers. He had not forgotten them. Even that very 
day he had received a telegram from the Nawabsaheb 
of Bahawalpur saying that he was doing everything 
possible for the welfare of the non-Muslims in his State. 
He (Gandhiji) was pursuing the matter in his own way. 

Gandhiji narrated a telegram that he had received 
from the Sindhi Sikh refugees at Bombay. They said 
that 15,000 Sikhs scattered about in Sind were in danger 
of extermination. Their life, religion and culture were 
in danger. Arrangements' should be made for their 
speedy evacuation. Gandhiji could never tolerate the 
extermination of the Sikhs and would do for them all 
that was possible for one man to do. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Government was also fully alive to their res- 
ponsibility. He called upon the Sind Government 



and the Pakistan Government to reassure the Sik] 
residents there that they would protect them with thei 
own lives. If they could not guarantee their protection 
they should gather them in one place and make arrange 
ments for their speedy and safe evacuation. The Sikh 
were a brave community. They should know that every 
one’s honour and religion were safe only in one’s owi 
hands. No one else could rob one of these. Parsi friend 
of his had gone to Sind that day. 

A MISLEADING ANALOGY 

Gandhiji then referred to a letter written to hin 
during his fast. The writer had said that while Gandhij 
was in jail in 1942, the country had somewhat taker 
to violence. If Gandhiji died of the fast, there would b( 
such a violent upsurge in the country that it woulc 
stagger humanity. Therefore, the writer had arguec 
that for the sake of humanity he should give up his fast 
Gandhiji said that while it was true that the people hac 
resorted to violence when he. was locked up in jail, hi 
did not think that his death under a fast should havi 
the feared result. But he had rehearsed before embark 
ing on the fast the possibility of a wide fratricide. Tht 
Yadavas had destroyed each other before Lord Krishna’; 
death. But he (Gandhiji) was too insignificant a mortal 
to produce such an effect. However, if the people hac 
become indolent and vicious like the Yadavas and Goc 
saw that there was no way out but extermination, hi 
might make even an ordinary person like him, thi 
instrument of such a catastrophe. Having left himsel 
in God’s hands he worried no more about the conse 
quences. What, however, he saw during the fast nervec 
him to hope that India had no such self-destruction ii 
. store for her. 
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Lastly, he expressed satisfaction at the way the 
Muslims were freely moving about in Delhi. He wanted 
them to continue the process of self-purification and 
convert their hearts into temples of the living God 
of Truth. 
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22 - 1 -’48 

For the first time after the fast Gandhiji was able 
to walk to the prayer ground this evening. He said in 
his post-prayer speech that he was slowly gaining stren- 
gth and God willing hoped to return to his normal 
health before long. 

PANDIT NEHRU’S EXAMPLE 

Gandhiji then went on to say that a friend had 
written to him that although Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and other Ministers and the officials might lodge some 
refugees in their houses, that would not even touch 
the fringe of the refugee problem. Gandhiji agreed that 
the Ministers and the officials together could not house 
more than a few thousands at the most. The virtue 
of the offer consisted not in the number so to be accom- 
modated but in the fact that the example of the 
leaders doing the act would be proving infectious. The 
British people appreciated the least act of self-denial 
on the part of the king for the sake of the people. All 
civilized people would appreciate and value such acts of 
leaders of men. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had set an 
example before the whole country. That this was so was 
proved from the fact that more refugees were being 
attracted to Delhi. They felt evidently that they would be 
best treated in Delhi. While it ^ was proof of the 





popularity of Panditji’s example, it was proof also that 
we had not learnt the art of self-restraint. 

POVERTY NO SHAME 

The second difficulty to which his attention was 
drawn was that while the Congress had been in the 
wilderness it had set before the people the ideal of 
service, self-denial and simplicity. In those days it was 
difficult to collect even a lakh of rupees. Today, the 
Congress Government was in charge of crores of rupees 
and could raise as much as it liked. Were they to spend 
it as if there was no change from foreign rule to indi- 
genous rule? Some people seemed to think that India’s 
leaders and ambassadors must live ahd spend money 
in a style befitting their independent status and vie with 
independent America and England in stylishness. They' 
thought that such expenditure was necessary in order to 
uphold India’s prestige in foreign countries. Gandhiji 
did not think so. Independence was not synonymous 
with stylishness or pomp. We had not cut our cloak 
according to our cloth. There was no merit in hiding 
our poverty. India’s status in the world depended 
upon her moral supremacy which her passive resistance 
had brought her. In this she had no rival as yet, for the 
other nations, great or small, were proud of their arma- 
ments and military valour. That was their capital. 
India possessed only her moral capital, which increased 
with the spending. On any other condition the Congress 
claim to revolutionize values, when they came into 
power, would be forfeited. People criticized the Ministers 
for accepting high salaries and not bringing the arti- 
ficial British standard down to the natural Indian 
standard. These critics knew nothing of the private life 
of their Ministers. But the fashion was for Congressmen 
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and others to expect high emoluments wholly out 
of keeping with what one was making out of office* 
One who managed to live on Rs. 150 per month would 
not hesitate to demand and expect Rs. 500. Such persons 
felt that they would not be appreciated unless they 
demanded high salaries and lived in the old Civil Service 
style and dressed up as such. That was not the way to 
serve India. They should not forget that a man’s value 
did not depend upon the amount of money that he 
earned. The process ofi self-purification, which they 
all must share, demanded right thought and action. 

GWALIOR AGAIN 

Lastly, Gandhiji referred to Gwalior. He had 
already mentioned a telegram enumerating the sufferings 
of the Muslims in a village in that State. However, a 
Praja Mandal representative came to see him the evening 
before after the prayer meeting and asked for his blessing 
on the act of the Maharaja giving full Responsible 
Government to the people. Gandhiji said that he was 
not interested in political reforms in the State if there 
was to be any distinction of caste, creed or community. 
Both the Maharaja and the people would deserve his 
congratulations and blessings only if they did away with 
all such distinctions, and if there was not the least dislike 
towards the Muslims and the bhangi and the brahman 
and the rich and the poor had equality of treatment 
in law and in fact. If the Maharajasaheb would be 
the first servant of the people, he would welcome him 
and his successors to continue to occupy the gadi and 
keep on serving the people. The rulers and the ruled 
had all to undergo self-purification. That was only 
way for India to stand erect before the world and be 
the custodian of its moral height. 
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23 - 1-’48 

NETAJI’S BIRTHDAY 

Today being the anniversary of Subhashbabu’s 
birthday Gandhiji referred to it in his post-prayer 
speech. He said that he generally did not remember 
such dates, nor did he attach much value to dates of 
birth and death. He did not know whether it was right 
or wrong for him to be so indifferent. But he was just 
reminded of the day and he was glad that there was 
special reason to take note of Subhashbabu’s birthday in 
spite of the fact that the deceased patriot had believed 
in violence, while he (Gandhiji) believed in non-violence. 
But he would not forget at this time that it was Subha- 
shbabu who knew no provincialism nor communal 
differences. He had in his brave army men and women 
drawn from all over India without distinction and 
evoked affection and loyalty which very few have been 
able to evoke. A lawyer friend asked him for a good 
definition of Hinduism. Though he was a sanatani Hindu, 
he was unable to define Hinduism. Gandhiji replied 
that he had forgotten his law for years. Nor was he 
learned in the science of religion. But as a layman he 
could say that Hinduism regarded all religions as 
worthy of all respect. Subhashbabu was, in his opinion, 
such a Hindu. In memory of that great patriot, they 
should cleanse their hearts of all communal bitterness. 

A PLEA FOR CAUTION 

Proceeding Gandhiji referred to what he had said 
about communal trouble in a Gwalior village. He had 
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been investigating the matter and had just received a 
telegram from one who had personally visited the village 
in question, saying that the information conveyed to 
him regarding looting, arson and killing of the Muslims 
in the village of Jahangirpur was quite wrong. It was 
true that there was a personal private quarrel which 
could not be stretched into a communal question. And 
in no case was there arson or loss of life. Gandhiji said 
that the telegram gladdened him. He advised his Muslim 
friends to be most careful about sending complaints. 
They should meticulously avoid all exaggeration. The 
golden rule in life was to exaggerate one’s own faults 
and belittle those of others. That was the only way 
to self-purification. Those who indulged in exaggeration 
would discredit their community. 

MYSORE, JUNAGADH AND MEERUT 

Gandhiji then mentioned a telegram from Mysore 
saying that there had been communal trouble there 
and that his fast had not produced any effect in Mysore. 
He (Gandhiji) was sorry to hear this. He advised the 
Mysore Government to issue a clear statement on the 
actual happenings. 

Gandhiji next referred to a telegram by several 
, influential Muslims of Junagadh. They said that since 
the Sardar had appointed a Regional Commissioner 
there, they felt fully reassured. No one would now be 
able to create a split amongst the people of Junagadh 
and at the referendum they would be able to prove 
that the Muslims of Junagadh were with the rest of the 
people. 

Gandhiji had also received a telegram from Meerut. 
^ It said that the efforts to keep perfect peace in the 
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country were highly appreciated. They had no ill feel 
ings against the Nationalist Muslims, but they di 
not believe that those League Muslims who, unt 
yesterday, had been collecting arms and even noi 
intended to help Pakistan, could ever be loyal to th 
Union. He (Gandhiji) would have to repent if he pi 
his trust in them. They also said that religion and politic 
were quite separate and non-violence could never woi 
in politics. They added that they were satisfied wit 
the present Government and did not want any chang 
in it. He (Gandhiji) did not understand how the questio 
of change in the Government arose. He did nc 
believe that anyone could displace or replace tl 
present Government. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH TRAITORS 

It was rather late in the day to tell him that noi 
violence could not work in politics. In politics the 
could not begin with distrust. Those in charge of tl 
Government were men of great courage and self-saci 
fice. They would deal with traitors when the occasic 
came. Traitors might be found in any community ar 
not only among the MusHms. They had decided to h 
with the Muslims as brothers and he wanted them 
stick to their resolve. All Leaguers were not bad. Th 
should report against those who indulged in questionab 
activities and let the Government deal with them 
severely as it liked. They must on no account take tl 
law into their own hands. That would be barbaroi 

Lastly, Gandhiji again thanked those who had se 
telegrams of good wishes which were still pouring i 
He prayed to God that their wishes for the maintei^an 
of peace might be fulfilled. The senders would excus 
him for his inability to send personal acknowledgment 
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24-l-’48 

Gandhiji on arrival at the prayer ground was 
greeted by an unusually large gathering. The women 
with crying babies were chattering among themselves. 
Gandhijij therefore, exhorted the audience to maintain 
perfect quiet during the prayers and this was done for 
a time only. The prayer over, Gandhiji had again to 
call attention to the noise of the women and children 
and appealed for silence with some effect. 

EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS — ABDUCTEES 

Gandhiji then read from a letter received by him 
complaining that the inter-Dominion agreement for the 
restoration of abducted women prisoners, while it was 
duly honoured in the earlier stages, was not being 
implemented now. He was informed that the West 
Punjab Government had demanded as a condition pre- 
cedent that the States should also fall in hne. Gandhiji 
had no objection to such a wish, but if it was a fresh 
condition, it was not proper. Friendship demanded that 
all prisoners and women should be returned to either 
Dominion without regard to their number. The number 
of abducted women kept in the West Punjab might be 
larger but so long as there was one such sister in the 
East Punjab, it would be sinful to withhold her from her 
kith and kin. Why should there be a competition in 
wrong behaviour? Gandhiji suggested that there should 
be complete forgetting of the past if there was a thorough 
inward cleansing. He had noticed with much pain that 
each Dominion accused the other of bad faith. If they 
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were to give a good account of themselves, this thin 
had to stop. 

At this stage the chatter had become so great thj 
Gandhiji said that he could not proceed with what h 
wanted to say. He, therefore, brought the meeting t 
a close and in doing so again stressed the importanc 
of women observing complete silence at the praye 
and that those with children should stand at the frinj 
in order that silence might not be broken. 
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25-1-M 

The gathering at Gandhiji’ s public prayer whic 
has been growing bigger and bigger for the last tw 
days reached unusual dimensions today owing to i 
being Sunday. Gandhiji began his address after tl 
prayer by suggesting that the audience should try i 
future to bring with them an asana made of straw or tl 
thickest khaddar, as it was not advisable for them to s 
on bare damp ground. 

ALL QUIET IN DELHI 

Gandhiji then proceeded to say that assurances we 
daily pouring in that all was well with Delhi and th 
there was nothing to worry so far as the commun 
situation in the city was concerned. It gladdened 1 
heart to be told by his Hindu and Muslim friends th 
a reunion of hearts was in the course of being estab 
shed and that the people were waking up to the tru 
that it would not be possible for them to pursue th( 
normal avocation if they continued quarrelling amo. 
themselves. Having regard to the improved situatii 
he suggested that they might go a step further ai 
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that each Hindu and Sikh should make it a point to 
bring with him at least one Muslim to the prayer 
gathering. 

URS AT MEHRAULI 

Gandhiji next referred to the annual celebration 
of the urs at Bakhtiar Chishti’s dargah at Mehrauli 
which was to commence from the next day. During 
the riots the dargah had been damaged by miscreants 
and some of the stone lattice work was removed. Efforts 
had been made during the last few days to effect the 
repairs so far as it was possible. Previously, both Mussul- 
mans and Hindus used to visit it and take part in the 
UTS, If the Hindus could still go there in the same spirit 
of peace and devotion, it would be a great thing. He 
hoped that such Muslims as might want to take part 
in it would be assured the completest security and 
safety from insult or molestation and that too with 
the minimum assistance of the police. He would rather 
that they should all constitute themselves into police 
for the purpose. The eyes of the whole world were on 
them, continued Gandhiji. Telegrams were pouring 
in from all quarters of the globe — from China, from 
Africa, from Europe and from America expressing deep 
appreciation and admiration of what they had done in 
/Delhi. He hoped that they would all so act as to come up 
to the expectations that had been aroused. The transfer 
of power on the 15th of August as a result of their 
passive resistance struggle was a unique event in the 
history of the world. But then they fell from grace and 
the Hindus and Muslims and Sikhs behaved towards 
one another like barbarians. It was, however, he hoped, 
only a temporary distemper. Their hearts were sound. 
The fast seemed to have served to throw out the 
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distemper. He hoped that the cure would be permanent 
without the possibihty of a relapse. 

“ SET ME FREE ” 

Gandhiji then proceeded to say that he hoped 
that they would now set him free to go to Wardha, 
He would be going there to do their work. Dr. Rajendra- 
prasad too would be going there. But he could go onl) 
with their blessings coupled with the solemn guarantee 
that things would be well during his absence. He wanted 
to go to Pakistan too. But since legally Pakistan was now 
foreign territory, he could go there only with the per- 
mission and consent, if not the invitation, of the Pakistan 
Government. 

LINGUISTIC REDISTRIBUTION OF PROVINCES 

Continuing Gandhiji referred next to the proceed- 
ings of the Congress Working Committee, which had 
been sitting for the last two days. Gandhiji said thai 
they had been discussing the question of re-constitutior 
of provinces on a linguistic basis. Pandit Jawaharla 
Nehru and Sardar Patel were both present in thai 
day’s meeting. The Congress had already adopted tha 
principle and had declared its intention to give effec 
to it constitutionally as soon as they came to powpr 
as such redistribution would be conducive to the cultura 
advancement of the country. But such redistributior 
should not militate against the organic unity of India 
Autonomy did not and should not mean disruption oj 
that hereafter provinces could go the way they chose 
independent of one another and of the Centre. If eacl 
province began to look upon itself as a separate, sove 
reign unit, India’s independence would lose its meaning 
and with it would vanish, the freedom of the variou 
units as well. 
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The charter of India’s independence as conceived 
by the Congress was based on village autonomy. But 
all the villages were to derive vitality from the Centre, 
as the latter in its turn derived all power and authority 
from the former. It would be fatal if it led to narrow 
provincialism, mutual bickerings and rivalries — between 
Tamil and Andhra for instance, Bombay and Karnatak 
and so on. The re-distribution of provinces on a linguistic 
basis was necessary if provincial languages were to grow 
to their full height. Hindustani was to be the lingua 
franca — Rashtra Bhasha — of India, but it could not 
take the place of the provincial tongues. It could not be 
the medium of instruction in the provinces — much 
less English. Its function was to make them- realize 
their organic relationship with India. The world outside 
did not know them as Gujaratis, Maharashtris, Tami- 
lians etc., but only as Indians. We must, therefore, 
resolutely discourage all fissiparous tendencies and feel 
and behave as Indians. Subject to this paramount 
consideration, a linguistic re-distribution of provinces 
should give an impetus to education and trade. 

NO BOUNDARY COMMISSION 

Gandhiji hoped that they would not need a Boundary 
Commission to delimit the frontiers on the new basis. 
That was the foreign way which they had discarded. 
The best thing would be for themselves to determine 
the boundaries on the new basis by mutual agreement 
and consent and place the same before their Prime 
Minister for his final sanction. That would be true 
independence. To go to a third party in the shape of 
a Boundary Commission for a settlement would be 
a negation of independence. They must evolve inter- 
dependence and mutual help. 
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26-l-’4^ 

INDEPENDENCE DAY 

This day, 26th January, is Independence Day. 
This observance was quite appropriate when we were 
fighting for Independence we had not seen nor handled. 
Now! We have handled it and we seem to be disillu- 
sioned. At least I am, even if you are not. 

What are we celebrating today? Surely not our 
disillusionment. We are entitled to celebrate the hope 
that the worst is over and that we are on the road to 
showing the lowliest of the villager that it means his 
freedom from serfdom and that he is no longer a serf 
born to serve the cities and towns of India but that he is 
destined to exploit the city dwellers for the advertise- 
ment of the finished fruits of well-thought out labours, 
that he is the salt of the Indian earth, that it means 
also equality of all classes and creeds, never the domi- 
nation and superiority of the major community over a 
minor, however insignificant it may be in number or 
influence. Let us not defer the hope and make the heart 
sick. Yet what are the strikes and a variety of lawlessness 
but a deferring of the hope? These are symptoms of 
our sickness and weakness. Let labour realize its dignity 
and strength. Capital has neither dignity nor strength 
compared to labour. These the man in the street also has. 
In a well-ordered democratic society there is no room, 
no occasion for lawlessness or strikes. In such a society 
there are ample lawful means for vindicating justice. 
Violence, veiled or unveiled must be taboo. Strikes 
in Cawnpore, coal mines or elsewhere mean material 
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loss to the whole society not excluding the strikers 
themselves. I need not be reminded that this decla- 
mation does not lie well in the mouth of one like me 
who has been responsible for so many successful strikes. 
If there be such critics they ought not to forget that then 
there was neither independence nor the kind of legis- 
lation we have now. I wonder if we can remain free 
from the fever of power politics or the bid for power 
which afflicts the political worlds the East and the West. 
Before leaving this topic of the day, let us permit our- 
selves to hope that though 'geographically and politically 
India is divided into two, at heart we shall ever be 
friends and brothers helping and respecting one another 
and be one for the outside world. 

DECONTROL AND TRANSPORT 
Decontrol of cloth has been welcomed in all quar- 
ters. There never was scarcity of cloth. How can there be 
when there is enough cotton and enough hands in the 
land for spinning and weaving? Equally welcome is the 
removal of control on firewood and coal. It is remark- 
able that there is now a glut in the market of gur^ the 
poor man’s supply for caloric deficiency. There 
would be no remedy of glut nor of reaching places 
outside the boundary of production unless there is 
quick locomotion. Let a correspondent in the know 
speak on this subject. 

“Needless to say that efficiency of the Rail and Road 
Transport is the chief factor for the success of the Decontrol 
Policy. If there is no improvement in the Railway Transport, 
there is danger of countrywide famine and the entire col- 
lapse of the decontrols. The present working of the Railway 
Transport is a living danger to these decontrols and controls 
alike. The terrible contrast of different prices prevalent in 
the different parts of India for the same commodity is chiefly 
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due to this transport bottleneck. If gUT is sold at Rs. 8 per 
maund at Rohtak and at Rs. 50 in Bombay, we must say 
that there is something wrong with the working of the Rail- 
ways. Thousands of wagons in the length and the breadth 
of the country are not kept moving. Wagons are not even 
unloaded for months and months together. Corruption is 
rampant in a most virulent form in the booking of these 
wagons, in the garb of ‘scarcity of wagons and coal’ and 
‘priority for different commodities’. For the booking of one 
wagon load one has to spend hundreds of rupees and spend 
days together in the railway yards. Even the best efforts 
of the worthy Transport Member have cut no ice in so far 
as the supply of these wagons and their constant moving 
is concerned. The entire Rail and Road Transport requires 
a complete overhauling by the Transport Member to make 
the decontrols a thorough success. Then only decontrols 
shall prove a blessing to the poor for the benefit of whom 
they are being pursued. Millions of villagers, farmers and 
labourers are hit owing to the defective system in this Rail 
and Road Transport, as their produce seldom reaches in the 
markets. 

“As stated in my previous letter the rationing of petrol 
ought to be removed and the monopoly and the permit 
system of the Road Transport may be abolished altogether. 
This monopoly system is benefiting a few transport com- 
panies only but has rendered the lives of millions and mil- 
lions of our countrymen difficult. 

“95 per cent of the success in decontrols solely depends 
upon the efficient working of the railways and vehicles, i.e. 
in keeping the wagons moving, and abolishing the rationing 
of petrol and the permit and monopoly system of the lorries. 
This shall bring from the remotest corners of the country 
lakhs of tons of foodstuffs and all other produce profusely 
to the entire markets of the land.” 
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DEMON OF CORRUPTION 


The subject of corraption referred to by the corres- 
pondent is not new. Only it has become much worse 
than before. Restraint from without has practically 
gone. Corruption will go when the large number of 
persons given to the unworthy practice realize that 
the nation does not exist for them but that they do 
for the nation. It requires a high code of morals, extreme 
vigilance on the part of those who are free from the 
corrupt practice and who have influence over corrupt 
servants. Indifference in such matters is criminal. If 
our evening prayers are genuine, they must play no 
mean part in removing from our midst the demon of 
corruption. 
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27-l-’48 

MUSLIMS AND PRAYER GATHERING 

Gandhiji began his post-prayer address on Tuesday 
evening with asking how many Muslims were present 
and expressed his disappointment as only one hand 
went up. The other day he had advised that each Hindu 
or Sikh should bring at least one Muslim friend and 
he expected that they would do that much. 

URS AT MEHRAULI 

Gandhiji next described his morning visit to the 
Dargah Sharif at Mehrauli. The urs had attracted a 
large concourse of Muslims and what gladdened Gan- 
dhiji was to find an equal number of Hindus and Sikhs. 
Due to some wild and misleading rumours, however, 
the attendance of Muslims was thiimer than in the 
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previous years. It was a matter of shame that man should 
have to be afraid of man. Gandhiji was also distressed 
to see the costly marble trellis damaged. It was no 
answer to say that similar or worse things had happened 
in Pakistan. Had we fallen so low as to stoop to such 
acts of vandalism? Granting that such incidents had 
occurred on a larger scale in Pakistan, it would be im- 
proper to institute comparisons in evil doing. Even if 
the whole world did wrong, should we do likewise? 
If today Gandhiji took to evil courses, would it not 
distress them? For him it would be worse than 
death. Similarly, they had reason to feel ashamed at the 
damage done to the Dargah, The friend in charge had 
related to the audience the history of the shrine and 
Gandhiji felt that it behoved them all to show to such a 
holy place the veneration due to it. 

MORE MURDERS IN N. W. F. P. 

Gandhiji then referred to the news of one hundred 
and thirty innocent Hindus and Sikhs having been 
killed at the Parachinar refugee camp in Peshawar by 
raiders from tribal areas. Anger at such events would 
be understandable but nevertheless wrong. Gandhiji 
had warned the congregation at the fair that if there 
was any secret wish for retaliation, it would be a breach 
of the solemn pact entered into in their name. It was 
up to the Dominion Government to take appropriate 
action in such matters, but so far as the public was 
concerned, they should remain unmoved, 

HARIJANS AT AJMER 

Gandhiji had learnt from Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
on her return from Ajmer that the Harijans there lived 
amidst great squalor and filth. He wondered at the 
apathy of the Hindus and the authorities. Here in Delhi 
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too the Harijan bastis were filthy enough, but what the 
Rajkumari saw in Ajmer beat all record. That Harijans 
were employed in dirty work was no excuse for neglecting 
them. The scandal should be stopped without delay, 

MIRPUR VICTIMS 

Finally, Gandhiji spoke of the phght of the men 
and women carried away by the raiders in Mirpur — a 
district of Kashmir. The captives included young girls 
who were molested by the raiders and many of whom 
were reported to have been removed to Pakistan. There 
should be some code of decency even for raiders and 
abductions could have no place therein. He appealed 
to the Pakistan authorities to right the obvious wrbng 
assuming that a correct version was given to him. Pandit 
Jawaharlalji himself felt sore at heart and the Union 
Government was doing what was possible. He knew from 
his study of Islam that it did not countenance such acts. 
Government machinery moved slowly. Dictates of hu- 
manity brooked no delay. 
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28T-’48 

TO BAHAWALPURI FRIENDS 

In his post-prayer address on Wednesday evening 
Gandhiji said that he had received a complaint from 
some Bahawalpuri friends that they had asked for, but 
failed to get, an appointment with him. Gandhiji knew 
that they were in distress and would manage to find 
time for them if that would comfort them. He, however, 
desired to assure them that everything possible was being 
done. A telegram had been received from the Nawab- 
saheb that Dr. Sushila Nayar and Mr. Leslie Cross 
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had reached Bahawalpur. They must wait and watch 
further developments. 

PEACE IN THE METROPOLIS 

By God’s grace peace had been restored among the 
three communities in the Metropolis and this was sure 
to improve the over-all situation. 

SATYAGRAHA IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Gandhiji then referred to another killed of satyagraha 
launched by the Indian community in South Africa. 
Indians in South Africa were not permitted free entry 
into the various provinces. In defence of their honour 
as men and women, the satyagrahis had marched to 
Volkurst and then motored to Johannesburg where they 
held a meeting. This was a courageous step and if the 
people as a whole became satyagrahis in the right spirit, 
victory was sure to crown their efforts. In the question 
of the march the Government had shown a degree of 
tolerance and not effected any arrests. But with the 
progress of the movement, it was feared that arrests 
would follow. So long however, as the movement was 
conducted peacefully, there was no reason for the Govern- 
ment to resort to persecution. Why should Whites con- 
sider it infra dig to talk matters over with non- Whites? 
Gandhiji suggested that the authorities should contact 
the satyagraha leaders and satisfy their reasonable demands. 
Today, India and Pakistan, just become new Domi- 
nions, were entitled to expect friendly treatment from 
sister Dominions of the Commonwealth. But if the South 
African Government still treated Indians as inferiors on 
the score of colour, he had no hesitation in declaring 
that they would be putting themselves in the wrong. 
It was unthinkable that Dominions should quarrel among 
themselves. 
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MUSLIMS IN MYSORE 


The other day Gandhiji had received a telegram 
from Muslims that his fast had produced no effect in 
Mysore. He had had a telegram from the Home Minister 
of the State that he had been, misinformed. The fast 
had produced a deep impression and helped to ease 
the tension. There had been some trouble but it was 
confined to certain localities of Bangalore city and was 
immediately controlled without police firing or lathi 
charge. The rest of the State had been and was free 
from communal trouble. 

Gandhiji had also a telegram from a Muslim on 
behalf of Muslims thanking him for his reference to their 
woes in the prayer meeting, and saying that the Govern- 
ment had now been stirred and issued a clear statement 
on the happenings, which went to prove the innocence 
of the Muslims* The telegram also said that the Muslims 
had always been loyal to the State and the country, 
and their reckless evacuation should be stopped. Gandhiji 
advised Muslim friends and others not to indulge in 
exaggerations, but if anything, to understate their grievan- 
ces. From his long experience he could say that that was 
the way for all communities to live in mutual harmony. 

A WORD TO DONORS 

In conclusion Gandhiji had a word of advice for 
those who sent him money through unregistered post 
for Harijan and other work. He recalled that once his 
father had sent him a precious stone by ordinary post 
and then in his anxiety had to wire and enquire as to 
its safe arrival. Similarly, a friend had now sent him 
over Rs. 1,000 in an ordinary envelope. If the letter 
had been tampered with, it would have meant so much 
loss to the Harijan cause as well as to the donor. Safe 
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receipt of such donations testified to the honesty of the 
Post Office staff and Gandhiji warmly congratulated them 
and appealed to all departments to maintain a high 
standard of integrity in their dealings with the public. 
At the same time he cautioned prospective donors against 
taking unnecessary risks and exposing the services to 
temptation and advised that all such moneys should be 
sent by money order or through an insured envelope, 
deducting the remittance charges from the donations if 
necessary. 
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29-l-’48 

DEPUTATION TO BAHAWALPUR 

In his post-prayer address on Thursday evening 
Gandhiji first explained how Dr. Sushila Nayar hap- 
pened to proceed to Bahawalpur in company with Mr. 
Leslie Gross of the Friends’ Unit. The latter, God’s good 
man and a friend to all, had volunteered for this task. 
When Shrimati Sushilabehn heard about it, she asked 
if she could accompany him. She had been associated 
with the Friends’ Unit while working in Noakhali. She 
was of Gujarat in the Punjab and her family, which 
was noted for friendship with Muslims, had sustained 
grievous losses there but her mind was not poisoned. 
She knew the local languages and was not afraid to go. 
Gandhiji consulted Mr. Cross who welcomed her offer. 
Gandhiji was being asked which of the two was the 
principal. He was proud to own Mr. Cross as a valued 
friend and Shrimati Sushila as his daughter. Both had 
mutual regard and both went, in a spirit of service, to 
study the position and report to him on return. In 
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selfless service there was no distinction. If there could be 
any, naturally, Mr. Cross was the principal. 

THEIR SERVANT 

Gandhiji next spoke of a deputation of about forty 
refugees from Bannu, who had called on him in the 
afternoon. Poor men, they were in an afflicted state and 
he prized their darshan. As he had other engagements, 
they were good enough at his request to have their 
statements recorded by Shri Brijkrishna. One of them, 
however, exclaimed that they owed their miseries to 
him and angrily asked him to leave them alone and retire 
to the Himalayas. Gandhiji asked him at whose bidding 
he should go. Some were annoyed and a few went to 
the length of abusing him, while many eulogized his 
efforts. The only course, therefore, open to him was to 
follow the dictates of God who spoke to men in the 
inmost chamber of the heart. There were women too 
in the company. He regarded them as his brothers or 
sisters. God was our one true friend. We were entirely 
in His hands. He would not care to go and enjoy the 
peace of the mountains but would be content with what 
peace he could extract from the surrounding turmoil. 
He, therefore, preferred to stay in their midst, adding 
that if they all went to the Himalayas, he might follow 
them as their servant. 

BREAD LABOUR 

Proceeding Gandhiji referred to the complaints 
brought to him that the refugees, though provided with 
food, shelter and clothing, were averse to any work. If 
a man was in distress, the key to his happiness lay in 
labour. God did not create man to eat, drink and make 
merry. The Gita taught that one should perform yajna 
(bread labour) and partake of the fruits of that labour. 
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Millionaires who ate without work were parasites. Even 
they should eat by the sweat of their brow or should 
go without food. The only permissible exception was 
the disabled for whom society provided. There was a 
variety of work for the refugees to do, such as main- 
taining sanitation including cleaning of latrines, spinning 
and other crafts. They should learn to make the best 
of the situation in which they found themselves. 

KISANS 

Gandhiji then spoke about peasants. If he had 
his say, our Governor-General and our Premier would 
be drawn from the kisans. In his childhood he had learnt 
in the school books that the kisans were heirs to the 
kingdom of the earth. This applied to those who laboured 
on the land and ate from what they produced. Such 
kisans to be worthy of high offices might be illiterate 
provided they had robust common sense, great personal 
bravery, unimpeachable integrity and patriotism above 
suspicion. As real producers of wealth, they were verily 
the masters while we had enslaved them. It had been 
suggested to Gandhiji that the higher secretariat posts 
should also be manned by kisans. He would endorse 
this suggestion provided they were suitable and had 
knowledge of the work expected of them. When kisans 
of this type were forthcoming he would publicly ask 
ministers and others to make room for them. 

FOOD SHORTAGE IN MADRAS 

In conclusion Gandhiji refeijred to the food situation 
in Madras. Emissaries on behalf of the Madras Govern- 
ment had approached Shri Jairamdas to arrange for 
food supplies to that Province. Gandhiji felt sorry at 
this attitude. He wished to impress on the people of 
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Madras that they could find enough food within their 
own Province in the shape of groundnuts, cocoa-nuts 
and a variety of other edibles. They had enough fish 
which the majority ate. Why should they then need 
to go out with a begging bowl? It would not do for 
them to insist on rice — and polished rice at that, which 
was bereft of all nutritive value — or obligingly to accept 
wheat. With rice flour they could mix groundnuts or 
cocoa-nut powder and thus keep the wolf from the door. 
What they needed was self-reliance and faith. He knew 
the Madrasis well and had in South Africa in his ranks 
men drawn from all the linguistic areas of the Province. 
Whilst on march their daily ration consisted only of a 
pound and a half of bread and an ounce of sugar. But 
wherever they encamped for the night, they astonished 
him by singing and cooking edibles picked from the 
grasses on the veldt. How could such resourceful people 
ever feel helpless? It was true, we were all labourers. 
In honest labour lay our salvation and the satisfaction 
of all vital needs. 
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